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Fair women, blest with Beauty’s prize— 

Whose witching charms e’en Old Time spares— 
Will tell you this: The secret lies 

Within the soap—of course its PEARS’ 


Pears’ is the most economical of all soaps. It does not crumble after using ; it does not become 
soft. It wears to thinness of a wafer, and the thin piece may be moistened and stuck on top of a 
fresh cake. Used in this way not a particle of soap is lost. There is no waste in Pears’ Soap. Itisa 
clean soap, and it is a necessity for the clean. It is a comfort and aluxury. Pears’ is the soap that 
lasts longest, and it is ‘*a balm for the skin.’’ All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; all sorts 
of people use it. 


Established over 100 years—20 International Awards. 


Matchless for the Complexion 
\ 
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The Outlook 


The Macmillan Company’s gooxs 


JUST READY. A NEW SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY IN FICTION 


Scenes are laid 
1: The Gospel of Freedom 
By ROBERT HERRICK, of the University of Chicago 


A study of the appeal! of individual freedom to the ambitious, restless, egoistic new woman of American development. 


“ The greatest novel of American social life, in a broad, up-to-date sense, that has ever been contributed to American fiction. 
. . A keen and vividly comprehensive study.”—From Miss LILIAN WHITING’s Boston Letter to the /nter-Ocean, Chicago. 


The Meaning of Education, and Other Essays and Addresses * 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia University. . 
Cloth, 230 pages, 12mo, $1.00. 

The other papers included in the volume are: 
WHAT KNOWLEDGE 1s Most WorrH? Noteworthy for the sure grasp which 
Is THERE A NEW EDUCATION ? ' they show of the permanent principles that 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. underlie education, and for the precision 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. with which these principles are applied to 
THE FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. | solve the problems of school life to-day. 
[THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


““ One of the most significant of recent contributions to social science.’-—THE EVENING TELEGRAPH, Philadelphia, 


Aristocracy and Evolution 


A STUDY OF THE RIGHTS, THE ORIGIN, AND THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS Coe, Som 
OF THE WEALTHIER CLASSES. $3.00. 


By W. H. MALLOCK 


By the author of 
Li 

Worth Living ?’’ 
etc. 


Small 18mo. Cloth extra, 50 cents each; Leather, 60 cents 


The Modern Reader’s Bible : 


A SERIES OF BOOKS FROM THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, PRESENTED IN MODERN LITERARY FCRM. 
By RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.) 

Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 
JUST READY Psalms—Lamentations NUMBER 
COMPLETING THE OLD TESTAMENT 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. Complete in seventeen volumes, issued in series, as follows : 
WISDOM SERIES HISTORY SERIES PROPHECY SERIES 


The Proverbs. Genesis. Isaiah. 
Ecclesiasticus. The Exodus. Ezekiel. 
Ecclesiastes—Wisdom of Solo- The Judges. Jeremiah. 

mon. The Kings. Daniel and the Minor 
The Book of Job. The Chronicles. Prophets. 


POETRY OF THE BIBLE 
Biblical Idylis. Deuteronomy. The Psalms and Lamentations (a double number). 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. To be complete in four volumes. 


St. Matthew (with St. Mark) and the General | St. Luke (with Acts) and Epistles of St. Paul. 
Epistles. Ready. Ready shortly. 

St. John’s Gospel Epistles and the Book of Revelation. Completing the entire New Testament. 
Ready in May. 
Those who are interested in this edition, which applies to the Bible all the modern typographical and literary methods that 


help in making a book attractive to the eye and clear to the mind, can see the way in which they are made use of in the 
different classes of Biblical literature in a single volume ; sold at the same price as one of the above. 


Select Masterpieces of Biblical Literature 


A volume not of fragments, but entire specimens of the varieties of literary form in the Bible, of special interest to those 
whose attention has been drawn to Dr. Moulton’s opinions as to the way in which the Bible should be read as literature, and 
who wish to see his own application of his views. 

__ Any of these volumes is a most appropriate gift to any one leaving home; the type is clear and good, and it can be slipped 
into the pocket. Send for a circular. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 


First Edition of 10,000 Copies Now Ready 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST. By Frank R. Stockton 


12mo, $1.50 


_““ With every new book from Mr. Stockton’s pen we are reminded of the great Johann Kreutzer’s classification of 
Trilby as a singer: * Zere are two classes of beoble who sing. In ze vun class, la Spencali; in ze ozzer all ze ozzer 
zingers.’ So with Mr. Stockton asa‘romancier.’ In the one class, Mr. Stockton ; in the other, all the other tellers 
of stories. ‘ The Girl at Cobhurst’ is delightfully Stocktonian, just as unique, as fresh, as original as if Mr. Stockton 


had never done anything else in a similar vein. . 
that has come from the same source. . 


. . It is a distinct literary boon, as fresh an 
. . Just to make people happy in this world of stress and storm is a beautiful 


pure and bright as all 


thing, and that is Mr. Stockton’s mission. ‘To furnish pleasure that is harmless,’ said wise old Sam Johnson, 
spea ing of Garrick, * pleasure, pure and unalloyed, is as great a power as man can possess.’ This power is pre- 


eminently Mr. Stockton’s.”—New York Times. 


AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY. By W. N. Crarke, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, Hamilton, N.Y. Crown 8vo,$2.50,me?. 


To tell clearly and in moderate compass what theology 
is, what are its aims, methods, and its chief results, has 
here been Dr. Clarke’s aim. The book, when privately 
issued, gained the warm commendation of such scholars 
as Protessor George Harris of Andover, Professors 
Stevens and Porter of Yale, and Professor W. A. Brown 
of the Union Seminary, for its breadth, candor, original- 
ity, and constructive attitude. 


THE EUGENE FIELD I 


With Many Illustrations. 


THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH 


By MENIE MuRIEL Dowie. 12mo, $1.25. 


Mrs. Henry Norman is the author of that extremely 
breezy and original book, “ A Girl in the Karpathians.” 
The scene of this story shifts from London to Constan- 


tinople, in both of which localities the author is much ~ 


at home. The heroine is an English girl of the thor- 
oughly modern and advanced type, and the change in 
her character wrought 4 her interest in the handsome 
young Turkish Colonel who is the hero (and who, by the 


way, is drawn from life) is a development quite new in 
fiction. 


KNEW. By Francis Wilson 


12mo, $1.25 


“Mr. Wilson has given us a most charming book. It is simple, direct, unpretentious, full of the spirit of its hero.” 


—Providence Journal. 
“ The volume is what a book of the kind should be. 


Instead of glorifying Wilson it honors Field; and the 


honoring is done, not by fulsome praise or indiscriminate commendation, but by a plain statement of facts, which 
are allowed to speak for themselves. Mr. Wilson deserves high praise for the good taste and literary discrimination 


that he has shown in this work.”—Brook/yn Eagle. 


ARS ET VITA 
By T. R. SULLIVAN, author of “ Day and Night 
Stories,” etc. Lllustrated by ALBERT E. 
STERNER. 12mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Sullivan’s collections do not come very often, and 
are always welcome; for he is one of the most versatile 
of our fiction writers, “and,” as the Nation says, “ his 
tales are always perfectly written.” 


THE DULE MISS ARCHINARD 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ There is clever writing in the book, and much “—_ 
nality. The whole story is a series of more than usually 
good character sketches, refreshing to contemplate.”— 
Baltimore Sun. 


THE UNQUIET SEX 
By HELEN WATTERSON Moopy. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Mrs. Moody’s clever essays have been pronounced 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale and other eminent critics 
to be the sanest and wittiest contributions yet made to 
the “ woman question.” 


STORIES BY FOREIGN AUTHORS 


To be in 10 volumes, each, 16mo, 75 cts. 


Two volumes ready: French—I., containing stories 
by Daudet, France, About, Bourget. De Maupassant, 
Sardou; and French—ll., by Coppée, Zola, Souvestre, 
Droz, and Merimée. 


Third Edition Just Out of a Great Naval Story 


‘“ There are some very thrilling chapters of naval warfare in this book."—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY. By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Archdeacon of Pennsylvania, Graduate of U. S. Naval Academy 


A STORY OF LAND AND SEA IN THE DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


12mo, $1.25 


Mr. Brady’s spirited patriotic novel has already gone into a third edition, though published only 


two months ago. 
critical approval which has been given it : 

“ A vigorous specimen of “ He has a rare dramatic 
American historical fiction. faculty which enables him 
.. . It is first of alla patri- to make his figures move 
otic story, and the patriot- like living men and wo- 
ism is not of the blustering men. He has also a rare 
sort, but is founded on high gift of imaginative vision 
ideals of character andcon- ...;and then, he is a born 
duct in public and private story - teller.’ — Church 
life.’—" Droch” in Life. Standard. 


The following selections from widely different periodicals show something of the 


“A distinct addition to 
Revolutionary literature, and 
far ahead of anyof the stories 
on the same theme which have 
while the new view of appeared of late years.”— 
Washington in the Tren- Zhe Evening World. 
ton and Princeton cam- “One of the best Revolu- 

ign gives the book tionary novels yet written.”— 

istorical importance."— Philadelphia /nquirer. 
Army and Navy Journal. 


“ The sea fights are por- 
trayed with a _ graphic 
power well-nigh unexam- 
pled in American fiction 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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GENERAL MILES 


] Pictorial History 
of the War 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


MARPER’S WEEKLY 


The best pictorial history of the war of 1861 is comprised in the 
‘“War Numbers” of HARPER'S WEEKLY. The file of 
HARPER'S WEEKLY appearing during the war with Spain 
will be of even greater value, for with the improved facilities for 
printing and reproduction of drawings the WEEKLY of to-day 
can offer a far higher class of illustrative work than in the days 
of ‘61. The list of artists and authors who will follow the 
movements of our Army and Navy, who will be in Washington. 
at Key West, and wherever else may be necessary, is alone 
sufficient to show. what the work of both pen and pencil will be 
during the present war. Among the artists will be Rufus F. 
Zogbaum, Carlton T. Chapman, Frederic Remington, W. A. 
Rogers, and T. de Thulstrup; and among the correspondents 
will be Caspar Whitney, John Fox, Jr., John R. Spears, 
O. K. Davis, and Harold Martin. The Spanish view of the 
war situation will be treated by Poultney Bigelow, who within a 
month has crossed Spain on a bicycle for HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A special limited subscription offer is made now, and now is 
the time to take advantage of it. Send in your $2 00 wow and 
secure the WEEKLY to January tst, 1899. 


[10 cents a copy] SUBSCRIBE NOW [$4 00 a year} 


The Publishers will send to any one in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, HARPER'S WEEKLIJ from 


RECEIPT OF ORDER 


UNTIL 


JANUARY I, 1899 
$4 00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York City COMMODORE SCHLRY 


3933944344448 334993493 444 
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iv The Outlook 


The Greatest Historical Work of the Century. 
History for Ready Reference 
_and Topical Reading. 


> In Five Imperial Volumes. 


By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-Pres. American Library Ass’n. 


This work is in itself a complete Historical Li- 
brary. The fruit of the ripest scholarship has been 
ee upon thousands of topics, from thousands of 
volumes. 


It is not an attempt to reproduce, with loss of 
strength and literary excellence, what has already 
been written in the best and most attractive form, but 
the best of Historians, Biographersand Special- 

speak for themselves, describing and discussing 
events in their own words, thus placing upon every 
selection the clear stamp of authoritativeness, 


A complete system is given to History, present- 
ing its topics in their sequence and inter-relations, 
most convenient for reading, for study, or for reference. 


The time ordinarily spent in seeking accurate histor- 
ical information is, by this work, saved by the many 
years of laborious research and discriminating thought 
in its preparation. It makes one acquainted 
not only with History but with Historians. 


Nothing like it has ever been attempted, and, 
in the opinions of the most distinguished literary men 
of all professions, it is the greatest Historical 
Work of the Century. 


These opinions, with full information, sent on appli- 
cation. ld — by subscription, and sent, carr 
free, to responsible subscribers on easy payments. 


*. Experienced Solicitors Wanted. 
Address the Publishers, 


The C. A. NICHOLS CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SIX MONTHS 
ONE DOLLAR 


We want every reader of The Outlook to become 
thoroughly acquainted with THE FORUM. To 
this end we will send the magazine for szx months 
to every reader of this periodical not now a sub- 
scriber to THE FORUM who mentions this an- 
nouncement and sends us 


ONE DOLLAR 


before June Ist. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
111 Fifth Ave., New York 


OVER 400,000 COPIES OF 


SACRED SONGS NO. I 


ALREADY SOLD, 
$25 per 100, by Express; 30c. each, postpaid 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. NEW,YORK ClTY 


For any book by or about 
Henry WARD BEECHER, send 


| Beec h e r to his old-time Publishers, 
Books 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert 
47 Fast 10th St., New York. 
Send for our list of Choice Reading | 


NEW BOOKS 


Ready May 7th 
THE POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by GEORGE 

WYNDHAM. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

This edition is published to supply the want of a single vol- 
ume containing the Venus, Lucrece, and Sonnets apart from 
the Plays. The three are reviewed in an introduction of 14) 
pages. The Editor deals in the Notes with the Dates to be 
assigned to the composition of the several works; with the 
problem of the Rival Poets; and with the use of Typography 
and Punctuation in the Quartos. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


By Lauros G. McConacuik, Ph.D. Vol. XV. in 

Crowell’s Library of Economics and Politics. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.75. 

Dr. McConachie studies the details of his subject with great 
care, and writes with no little vivacity, and with a wealth of 
interesting illustration. 


THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT 


By GeorGe HERBERT PALMER, LL.D., Alford Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 12mo, 
cloth, 35 cents. 

The imperfect is interestIng because so much may be done 
to make it better. This is the lesson that is applied to our 
lives here in America. It is a helpful, stimulating, and consol 
ing essay, full of sound common sense and loity reason. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE COLLEGE 
STUDENT 


By WILLIAM DEWITT HyDE, President of Bowdoin 

College. 12mo, cloth, 35 cents. 

A little drama, conducted in the form of letters, supposed to 
be written in the course of his college course, by a bright 
young student. Wittily and yet sympathetically, it shows up 
the foibles of youth, but it also points out the healthful growth 
of manhood, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Founding of the German Empire 
by William I. 


By HEINRICH VON SyBEL. Translated by Helene 
Schimmelfennig White. Vol. VII., completing the 
set. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Workingmen’s Insurance 


By WILLIAM F. WILLOUGHBY, United States De- 
partment of Labor (Vol. XLV. in Crowell’s Library 
of Economics and Politics). 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Behind the Pardah 


The story of C. E. Z. M. S. work in India. By 
IR#NE H. BARNES, author of “ Behind the Great 
Wall,” etc. illustrated by J. D. McKenzie and 
Percy R. Craft. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


New Forms of Christian Education 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “ Robert Els- 


With preface especially written for the 
12mo, cloth, 35 cents. 


mere,”’ etc. 
American Edition. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


New York and Boston 


“Mr 
predec 
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he 


} predecessor, and it leaves room tor no rival.”—New 


The Outlook a Vv 


NOBLE. ‘BOOKS 
POETRY AND CRITICISM 


Fdmund Stedman 


Poems 


Houschold Edition. With 
Crown Svo, 31.50. 


Portrait and Illustrations. 


Hawthorne, and Other Poems 
$1.25. 


Poems Now First Collected 


12mo, $1.50. 

In these “ Poems Now First Collected” we find the same 
individual characteristics that are noted in his earlier verse: 
ballads full of spirit and fire, songs faultless in their melody, 
love lyrics turned with exquisite grace and beauty, and many a 
poem in which the larger and more serious thoughts of the poet 
are set forth in noble language.— 7/e Critic, New York. 


16mo, 


Nature and Elements of Poetry 


With a Topical Analysis in the margin, and a full 
Analytical Index. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Victorian Poets 


With Topical Analysis in the margin and full Analyti- 
Twenty-first Edition. Revised and 
extended, by Supplementary Chapter, to the 
Fiftieth Year of the Period under Review. Cr. 
Svo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 


cal Index. 


Poets of America 


With full Notes in margin, and careful Analytical 
Index. Fleventh Edition. $2.25; half 
calf, $3.50. 


“Mr. Stedman’s work stands quite alone; it has had no 


lribune. 


A Victorian Anthology 


Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical review of 
British poetry in the reign of Victoria (“V 
torian Poets”). Selected and edited by EDMUND 
CLARENCE STEDMAN. With brief biographies of 
the authors quoted, a fine frontispiece portrait of 
(Jueen Victoria, and a vignette of the Poets’ 
Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, 
$2.50; full gilt, $3.00. Large Paper Edition, 
limited to 250 — 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00, wet. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
ll East 17th Street, New York 


NEW BOOKS 


The Head of the Family 


By ALPHONSE Dauber. Translated by Levin Carnac. 
With a Biographical Sketch by Adolphe Cohn, 
LL.B., Professor in Columbia University. With 29 
Itlustrations by Marchetti. 12mo, $1.50 
“Alphonse Daudet’s last book, ‘Le Soutien de Famille’ 

(oublished in the United States under the title of ‘ The Head 

of the Family’), will certainly rank among his very best pro- 

ductions. Daudet was never better inspired than when de- 
scribing the family life of the French metropolis, and in his 
latter years he managed to combine with the soft Dickens-like 
humor of his earlier style an imaginative wit and a crisp 
sarcasm of which the first evidence was made visible in 

‘L’Immortel.’ The evil spirit of the storv is an acknowledged 

delineation of M. Felix Faure. The characters of his last 

volume are drawn with all the subtle delineation and are 
colored with all the light and shadow, the pathos, and the 
humor of which Daudet’s genius, at its very best, was capable 

. Certainly one of his very greatest works.’—/aris Cor- 
respondent of the New Vork Times. 


20th Thousand 


lost Man’s Lane 


By ANNA KATHARINE 
Affair Next Door,” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; 


“* Lost Man's Lane’ shows no loss of the skill which has 
brought to its author wide and well-deserved reputation as a 
writer of more than ordinarily clever detective stories. Her 
plots are always marvelous for constructive ingenuity. .. .« 
The style is graphic, the dialogue and the unflagging move. 
ment carries the reader on irresistibly.”— Boston Transcript. 


“Anna Katharine Green has secured a literary reputation 
by unusually good work along a certain line. The new volume 
will disappoint none of her old admirers and is hkely to gain 
for her new ones.”’’—.Vew Press. 


Benjamin Franklin 


Printer, Statesman, Philosopher, and Practical Citi- 
zen, 1706-1790. By EDWARD ROBINS, author of 
“Echoes of the Playhouse.” With 22 Illustrations. 
Large |2mo. $1.50. 


*.“ American Men of Energy, No. 1 


Biographies of Americans whose lives and work 
helped to shape the destinies of their generation. 


Bird Studies 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern North 
America. By WILLIAM E. D. Scorr. With 156 
Iilustrations from Original Photographs. Quarto, 
leather back, gilt top. 


GREEN, author of “ That 
“ The Leavenworth Case,” etc. 
paper, 50 cents. 


This work, while strictly accurate in every particular, avoids 
the use of all technical terms. The illustrations are from 
original photographs, many of them being taken directly 
from live birds. A distinctive feature of the book is the views. 
of nests, these having been photographed, often with no little 
difficulty, without being removed from their original positions. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, - 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


New York City 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth yonue. New York 
M. O. PRA TT. Manager 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


Reopens October 5th. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


New York, MORNINGSIDE 
Teachers Heicnts, 120TH Sr. 
—Department o o- 
College mestic Scienceand Art. 
Prepares (a) teachers of cooking or sewing 
in elementary and secondary grades; (6) 
directors of domestic science or art in manual 
training and industrial schools. Candidates 
must have had at least a full high school 
course, or its mag me and college training 
is very desi Send for circulars of in- 
formation. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HOUR FROM New York. 


New York City, suburban. Morristown, N. J. 


The Misses Hickok’s School for Girls 


Lectures by professors in Columbia Univer- 
sity. Students have all advantages of close 
connection with the city. College Prepara- 
tory. Special Courses. 


District of Columbia 


District or Cotumsia, Washington. 


Chevy Chase 
French and English School 


for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. 

M. nay Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
ity Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
The University School 


Delightfully located for summer study. Spe- 
cial preparation for September examinations. 
VINCENT C. PECK (Yale), Head Master. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 


65th Year Opens 
September 28, 1898 


Unexcelled Adva 
tages. "tor College 
Graduates. 

Full 


on application 


Professor M itchell. HARTFORD, CONN. 


ConnecticurT, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary 
Reopens September 28. 
Terms $700 to 
Miss Sara J. SMITH, Principal. 


$$ 


Gennceticut 


Old Lyme. Boxwood School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective Course. 
Native French, Musicand Art, rule equipped 
gymnasium. Mrs. RicHarp GRISWOLD 


Massachusetts 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law Schoo 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. 


circulars the Actin Dean 
AMUEL C. BE NNETT. 


For 


Danvers, Massachusetts. 
Willard Hall School for Girls 
College preparatory and special courses. 
Twelfth year. Sarah M. D. Merrill, Principal. 


Williston Seminary Prepares boys 


for any college 
or scientific school. Library. Physical, chem- 
ical, biological laboratories ; gymnasium. etc. 
New athletic field with ‘4 mile track. ew 
Sept. 8th, 1898. JoserpH H. Sawyer, 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Norton, Massac w 

or Young Wo- 
Wheaton Seminary 
Prepares for any college. Advanced aca- 
demic courses for high school graduates and 
others not wishing full college course. Also 
special. Healthful socation and p pertect sani- 
tation. F miles from Boston. pring term 
begins April5 For new circular and illustra- 
tions,address Rev. Samuel V. Cole, President. 


arienfeld Summer Camp for Boys 

is held among the Mts., and August. 
General recreation and study ‘ollege prep. 
Dr.C. Hanford Henderson, Comabrides. Mass. 


DUXBURY, MASS, 
The Alden School for Girls 


Girls eight arab of age received. 


MARY 
N ¢ Principals. 


MISS HYDE’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR EIGHT GIRLS 
Framingham, Mass.—Pleasant coun- 
try home: thorough and liberal education. 
Special care of heaith, manners, and morals. 
Pupils of any age received at any time. 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
4 ge Salisbury School for Girls 
pliers, prep aratory and special courses. 
. HALL, Principal. 


Miss Mira 


Quincy Mansion School 
advantages unexcelled. Location, grounds, 
and buildings unequaled. An historic house in 
the historic city of Quincy. near Boston. Send 
HoRACE MANN WILLARD,Sc.D., 
P. O. address Wollaston, Mass. 


New York 


St. Agnes School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
Preparation for all colleges. Special Stud- 
ies and Courses of Colle y Study. Special 
advantages in Music and Gymnasium. 

Miss Etten W. Boyp, 
ny, 


(Boys), New Mil- 
RECTORY SCHOOL New 
Co., Conn. Thorough preparatory work. 
Numbers omelike influence. 

Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 


The Choate School for Boys 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
MARK PITMAN, A.M., Principal 
References : 

Hon. Wm. G. Choate, New Yo 
Rev. Hale, D. Boston. 


he Lady Jane Grey School.—4/rs. 
ees and Daughters Home School for 
Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepara- 
ne for College and European travel. Address 
Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, Binghamton, N. 


New York,Canandaigua.—Granger Place 
School ror Gir-s. Special attention given to 
college preparation. Certificate admits to lead- 
ing colleges without examination. Academic 
course with diploma. Music, Art, Gymnasium, 
Lectures. $600 a year. Tw enty-second year. 
SAMUEL COLE (Amherst), Principal. 


ow York 


THE CAYUGA LAKE 
MILITARY ACADERY 


Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. ist yea 
opens Sept. 13, “College Preparatory) 
Liberal rates. No extras. For catalogu 


etc., address The Superintendent, 


COLGATE ACADEMY 


A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarship ip 
and high moral character : prepares for C: 
lege or Scientific School. Gymnasium : ample 
grounds for athletic games. Fall term be. 
mh Sept. 8th. Address 

SHEPARDSON, Prin., Hamilton, N. \. 


yndon Hall School for Girls.—Aca- 


demic and College Preparatory Courses 
Circular gives full particulars. SAMUEL 
W. BUCK, A.M., N.Y. 


RYE SEMINARY 


For particulars address Mrs. Jf. LIFF, 
The Misses STOW E, Rye, New York. 


Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 
with se arate Gepartments for small bo S4thy 
rear. eferences : HOD, ‘hoate, 
Jamilton W. Mabie, L beautifully 
illustrated year book 3. ood The Principals 


Formerly 
the Troy Fe- 
male Semi- 


courses. De- 
partments 
ol Music 

and Art. Certificate admits toW Wellesley, Smith 
and Vassar colleges. 85th year opens Sept 
21, 1898. Miss Mary ALIcE Rox. Principa! 
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DO VOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our 145-page book, “ The Origin 
of Stammering,” a_ practical and scientific 
treatise on speech defects, by George Andrew 
Lewis, who stammered for more than twenty 
years. Sent FREE toany address. Answer 
at once, inclosing six cents in stamps to cover 
postage, and we will send you, in addition to 
the above book, a beautiful souvenir contain 


ing 25 illustrations and half-tone engravings 
interesting to every stammerer. Ask also tora 
free sample copy of the * ‘Phono-Meter 


a out paper.exclusively for stammere rs. 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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ors thorough and scientific course This thoroughly endowed insti 
nal 40 adapted to the individual needs of Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. tution now stands among the 
writers. Longestablished. Re- | first of the colleges for young women in this country. Founded in 1868 by Henry Wells, Esq 
sponsible, Successful, Instructors | (originator of the Wells-Fargo Express Co.). and subsequently the recipient ot large gifts 
_— . experienced and competent. | from him and from Mr Edwin B. Morgan. The progress of this college has been rapid, anc 
, Students successful and ] it has been constantly broadening its field and raising its standard until it is now unsurpassed 
leased. Best of references. | in its educational facilities. Young women who intend taking a college course are invited 
shi Write for descriptive cata- | to send for the prospectus of Wells College, or if poeae sive it a personal inspectio 
om logue. It is sent free. Address Address WILLIAM EVERETT WATERS, Ph.D... Pres. 
nple ‘gue Correspondence 
LY, Switzerland SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 
fee New Jersey VILLA LONGCHAMP 
cand AMERICANS IN BERLIN will find 
aa addonfield Training School for SCHOOL comfortable home, with good oppertunity for 
H Backward Children.—/n its lth OUCHY-LAUSANNE speaking German,at Fri. Beck's, Halleschestr. 
ear. Number limited. sporougn trainin yo h-class school. Thorough peeperation 20. Liberal table. Summer terms: from $17.50 
— in all branches of Manual work Physical for the universities. Commercia ication. | monthly; two sharing room, $15. American 
9 Culture, English branches Articulation. Kin- | Modern languages. Most salubrious and and German references. 
dergarten, and Music. Best Philadelphia beautiful situation. Illustrated 
iF b Physicians on the Medical Staff. Address Rev. P. KUMMER, Principal DECORATIONS AND FURNISH- 
BANCROFT, JEAN W. Cox INGS—practical, appropriate. artistic—sug- 
* Lindens,” Haddonfield, N’ ‘J. , gested for summer homes by a writer ie 


CAMPS SUMMER OUTING FOR BOYS.— 


. &4th Montclair. N./. I wr take again a a good boys the Adi- 
oate, rondac ts. for the summer. nstruction 
ifully LIEUT.BLANTONC.WELSH,U.S.A. if desired. Circular. MARTIN BAHLER 
ipals Commandant. Camp Idlewild for, Select Boys | Prin. Classical School, Orange, N. J 

sites JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. White Mountains 


Address Rev Joun M. Duck, Box 62 ( Back HARVARD TUTOR wishes one or 

1001 ‘ Bay), Boston, for 32-page Illustrated Booklet. } two pupils after July i Special preparation 
Ohio for entrance a ams. Willing to travel. 

dress S. P. BEEBE, 9 Wendell St., Cam- 


1020 P The Sauveur Summer School | sass: 
rospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls of Languages THE INVESTMENT of $3,000, with 


services of an ambitious, intelligent man, will 


ares for all Colleges open to women. secure first-class offi ition. Salary, $1,200, 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. Investment fully secured. No. $,243, care 
() 
July 11-August 19 
= [HE MISSES LAW’S FROEBEL |] For descriptive pamphlet apply tothe Rev. | COMPETENT, well-bred young man 
NSTITUTE, 2313 Ashland Avenue,| Davip Srracur, Amberst lone. or to | Will tutor during vacation for his expenses 


neon Toledo, Ohio. Training School for Kinder- Dr. L. SAuvEuR, 413 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Il]. | Thorough preparation for college. Highest 


— pprtners, Certificate and eeome Courses. references. Address No 5,559, care Outlook. 
tteenth ear Faculty of s 


University of Michigan one oe two 


boarders. Quiet and select neighborhood. 


Pennsylvania SUMMER SCHOOL Mrs. BLAVA, 147 West 44th St., New York. 
JULY 6- 1G. Club, 12 East 22d St., for the use of women 
MISS BALD WIN'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS cL Oe who may be in New York for shopping or 
BRYN MAWR, During the summer of 1898 courses will be | pleasure. Circulars mailed on application. 
in Law an ngineerin or announcement IES 
Prepara ory awr | of courses and HER APARTMENT. in desirable loca. 
Miss Frorence Batpwitn, Prin. Within F.. A. LYMAN, tion; reasonable terms. Address No. 5,518 
seven years more than seventy-five pupils have 325 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. § care The Outlook. 


entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College- 
Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone 


building. beautiful grounds. For! CQUNTRY PROPERTY TO RENT OR FOR SALE 


Kor other Country Property advertisements see page Xxx. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Fine old 
Boarding and Day School for Youns Ladies. UPPER HUDSON VALL country 1 000 ISLA N DS 
Reopens Sept. 2*th. Academic and College seat for 
Preparatory courses. Mrs. T. B. Ricuarps, | rent, furnished, tor summer months. Access- FOR SALE—Rob Roy Island 
Prin., Miss S. L. Tracy, A.M., Associate. ible. Daily mail. Mountainair. P icturesque | One of the Chippewa Bay group. Two acres: 
G7 surroundings Conveniences not usually found | beautitully wooded: on Alexandria Bay— 
YF in country houses. Will rent for $250 to ap- | Oedensburg Steamboat route; 12 miles from 
For roved tenant. Particulars of Lester BKros., | Alex. Bay: cottage, furnished; 2 skiffs, skiff 
incipal 7 C 00 Ladi eal Estate Brokers, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. landing. For full particulars address 
oung Ladies Dr. J. R. Dickson, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


? minutes from Philadelphia, pee 

ours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
rty; an ideal location for a] TQ Rent, Summer or Longer TO RENT ; At 
Origin Mi ~y liss FRANCES E. BENNETT and | 4: Hoosick Falls, Rensselaer Co _N.Y.,] 7 rooms and bath with hot and cold water; 
“jentific iss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN continue the } attractive residence, handsomely furnished or | health- -giving, balay de lic ious air; pure water; 
Andrew educational supervision of the school. For | without. 14 rooms: modern improvements: | extensive views ; uutiful scenery; easy a 
twenty) circulars address Ogontz School P. O., Pa. pure water; fine stable : rounee 25 acres ; | access from New York by main line of D.. 
Answer fine old shade trees; healthful mountainvus > W.road. Rent moderate. R. I DODD 
o cover region ; charming drives, s« enery ; pout club. | 149 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
aS Rhode Island Address P. O. Box 84, Hoosick Fal 
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FE MANUFACTURE White Lead 

DAVIS CHAMBERS by the “old Dutch process,” for 

the reason that it has stood the 
ATLANTIC test of centuries; and notwithstanding the i 
emp numerous attempts to make White Lead by 

some of the many quick or patent processes ! 
—although repeatedly tried—they have 
SHIPMAN | ches shown that the “old Dutch” is still the best, “ 
tom | 2nd is the “‘up-to-date” process for manu- 

ath facturing White Lead. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


MORLEY coandial By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 

‘ any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM Salem, Mass. able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


KENTUCKY Louisville. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 


$40 SAVED 


A Practical Business-Like Type- cial | 
writer at a reasonable price, S60, cheq 
Ame 


Wellington 
Typewriter No.2 


Quick, Clean Printing and Ac. 
curate Alignment. A Powerful 
Manifolder. A Typewriter with 
all the advantages of the = 


machines and none of their defects 
Guaranteed equal in every particular to any $100 machine 
or money refunded after ten days’ trial. 
SEND FOR Free [LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


The Williams Mfg. Co., Ltd., Box 45, Plattsburg,¥.Y 


East’ prosper. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 
ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE, 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT, AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, ed Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec 
1. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus Juilliard, 
August Belmont, N. 
Frederic Cromwell, ichard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. ¢ Jakman, 
G. Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 


R. Somers Hayes. Fredevick w 


Harry P ‘Pay ne W hitney. 


LONDON “BRANC H 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. Nevitt Jackson, MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, collects 
dividends and coupons without charge, issues travelers’ and commer- 
cal letters of credit, receives and pays interest on deposits subject to 
cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deals in 
American and other investment securities, and offers its services as 
correspondent and financial agent to corporations, bankers, and mer- 
chants. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 
Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHareman. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 


NATIONAL 


Established 1867. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 


Investment Securities, Stocks, and Bonds 
Bought and Sold on Commission 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company's Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad, and 
Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES 


NEw YorkK, 29 Nassau Street: 
Boston, 13 Congress Street ; 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 
James H. CHAPMAN, 
421 Chestnut Street. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Office: No. 119 Broadway 
Eighty-Ninth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1898 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Par lalue. Market lalue 


United St: Bonds . $1. 500.000 1.716.425 
State Bonds.... 25,000 00 25,000 00 
ccccc ch 19 S06 69 
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Gas Stocks and Bends. ............ 126,300 00 161,690 00 
> 160,000) 00 322,300 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate. 325,612 33 
Loans on Stocks, payable 136,725 00 
Premiums and in hands of Agents 462,751 73 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, INWS...... 56.855 34 


$11,296,503 15 


LIABILITIE 
83,000,000 
Reserve Premium 4,155,150 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims........ 571,084 68 


$11,296,503 15 
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ter system for the ben- 
efit of mankind than 


LIFE INSURANCE 


PRUDENTIAL 


has devised no bet- 


represents the widest ex- 
tension of the plan. It in- 
sures Both Sexes. All Ages, 


Amounts, $15 to $50,000 


Premiums Payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARE, N. J. 


to 70. 


Joun Pettit REALTY Co. 


Is now offering at par, in 
sums of $100 and upwards, a 
6 per cent. investment security 
which must attract every one 
who desires to place money 
safely, and receive thereon a 
return which equals the legal 
rate of interest of the State of 
New York. 

Address or call for descriptive 
illustrated Pamphlet, 


JOHN PETTIT REALTY COMPANY 
30 East 23d St., Madison Square 
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it fakes to tell about it. 
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A glorious naval victory 
has been won by Commo- 
dore Dewey's fleet at Manila. Even the 
earlier cable dispatches, coming through 
Spanish sources from Manila to Hong-Kong 
and thence through Madrid, although they 
spoke grandiloquently of heavy American 
losses, failed to name a single American ship 
destroyed or captured, and did admit much 
loss of life among the Spanish forces and 
serious disasters to their vessels. It is now 
admitted in Madrid that the Spanish war- 
ships the Maria Cristina and the Castillo 
were burned, that the Don Juan de Austria 
was blown up, and that other Spanish ships 
were driven ashore and seriously injured, 
The Spanish fleet was, in fact. almost anni- 
hilated. The Spanish loss is put by them at 
400 killed and wounded; ours is not yet 
known. The engagement took place in the 
entrance to the harbor of Manila, not far 
from the port of Cavite (see map) It began 
early Sunday morning, Manila time (which 
would correspond with a late hour of Sat- 
urday afternoon, New York time), and lasted 
two hours or more. Absolutely no account 
coming from American sources has yet 
reached this country, as we write; it is six 
hundred miles from Manila to Hong-Kong, 
and Commodore Dewey’s report, now due as 
we write, must be brought to Hong-Kong 
by a special dispatch-boat. Without doubt, 
however, our forces have the harbor of 
Manila under their control, whether or not 
they have actually seized the forts or made 
alanding. Commodore Dewey after the battle 
demanded the surrender of the city and the 
forts, and, this demand being refused, threat- 
ened a bombardment of the forts. It is re- 
ported that if the city does not surrender by 
noon Tuesday it will be bombarded. The 
interruption of messages to Hong-Kong from 
Manila indicates that the cable has been cut 
by the Spaniards, It is believed that a very 
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large force of the Philippine insurgents: are 
encamped in the rear of thecity. Our fleet of 
United States war-ships sailed from Mirs Bay, 
about twenty-five miles from Hong-Kong, 
on Wednesday last. The flagship of our 
fleet is the splendid protected cruiser the 
Olympia (5,870 tons), and in the squadron 
are the Baltimore (4,413), Raleigh (3,213), 
Boston (3,000), Concord (1,710), and Petrel 
(892), with two or three transports and an 
armed revenue cutter. Opposed to Commo. 
dore Dewey there were in the neighborhood 
of the Philippines a much larger number of 
Spanish ships and gunboats, but only one 
(the Cristina, 3,500 tons), was at all compa- 
rable in force or armament to our vessels. 
The news from Manila was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm at Washington, New 
York, and throughout the country. We speak 
editorially of this great victory on another 
page. Latest reports from Madrid as we 
write state that the city is on the verge of 
revolution and that martial law has been pro- 
claimed. 

Many of our readers may learn 
with surprise that in popula- 
tion and commerce the Philippines are much 
superior to Cuba; the population of the former 
is about 7,000,000 as compared with Cuba’s 
1,500,000, and their total exports and imports 
are about $60,000,000, as about $30,000,000 
for Cuba. There are over four hundred of 
the Philippine Islands in all; the two largest, 
as our map shows, being Luzon and Min- 
danao. ‘The capital, Manila, has about 150.- 
000 population, and its commerce is very rich 
and varied. The hatred of Spanish rule is 
very strong among the natives, and for many 
years there have been intermittent insurgent 
wars. The war between Spain and the United 
States will doubtless greatly encourage the 
insurgent forces, which have been lately once 
more gathering head, although they were se- 


The Philippines 


_verely defeated last year in battles which 


were much more deadly and harder fought 
than any in the Cuban war. These insur- 
gent wars have been marked, it is believed, 
by the most atrocious cruelty on both sides. 
The insurgent leaders who have escaped to 
China are now returning to the Philippines— 
not, however, as has been incorrectly stated, 
on United States war-ships. The importance 
of cutting off Spain from her great base of 
supplies in the Far East, and of holding in 
check or defeating her naval forces in that 
part of the world ‘needs no demonstration. 
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The one important 
event of the block- 
ade of Cuba last week was the shelling of 
fhe Spanish batteries at Matanzas. Admiral 
Sampson, to judge by his actions, has orders 
not to attack the Havana fortifications, nor 
to go close enough to draw their fire. If no 
other reason for this were evident, a strong 
one could be found in the fact that the 
integrity of the fleet must be maintained unt'l 
the destination of the Spanish fleet recently 
at the Cape Verde Islands and that at Cadiz 
is known. At any day it may be necessary 
to take part of our fleet now off Cuba to 
unite with Commodore Schley’s flying squad- 
ron and meet the Spaniards, if they come 
westward. But while an immediate attack on 
Havana and the other fortified places is not 
planned, our Government does not mean to 
let new Spanish works be built that might 
threaten our ships or hinder a future landing. 
Hence the Matanzas bombardment. New 
fortifications were being erected not far from 
the water, modern in character as compared 
with the old forts near Matanzas. Against 
these new batteries was directed for about 
twenty minutes a destructive fire from the 
flagship New York, the Cincinnati, and the 
monitor Puritan. The display of marksman- 
ship wassuperb. The three ships fired with 
great rapidity; almost every one of the three 
hundred shots struck in or dangerously 
near the enemy’s lines; a final 12-inch shell 
from the Puritan hit the very center of the 
earthworks, smashing a cannon and carrying 
destruction for rods around. After that twenty 
minutes there ceased to be any new fortifica- 
tionsat Matanzas. Theenemy replied bravely 
to our fire, but only one of their shots came 
much more than half-way to our ships. 
Absolutely no loss was suffered by the United 
States ships; what the Spanish loss was, of 
course, we do not know; with characteristic 
bravado the Havana authorities cabled to 
Madrid that their loss consisted of one 
mule. However this may be, our fleet accom- 
plished its object cleanly, completely, and 
finally. It is said that this twenty minutes’ 
bombardment cost about $3,500. The Span- 
ish steamship Panama was taken as a prize 
by the Mangrove on Monday. The Panama 
was clearly trying to run the blockade, and 
no question exists about the right of capture. 
She was from New York, and had a valuable 
cargo. The Argonauta, a Spanish ship with 
supplies, 100 soldiers and General de Corlejo 
and staff, was captured while trying to run 
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the blockade at Cienfuegos by the Nashville, 
Friday. Great joy was felt all over the 
country on Saturday at the news of the safe 
arrival of the Paris (now to be called the 
Yale), with the largest consignment of gun- 
powder ever brought to New York. Captain 
Watkins took a northern course, and safely 
avoided all Spanish enemies. The Oregon 
has arrived at Rio Janeiro in safety from 
San Francisco, and is thought to be safe, as 
the Spanish torpedo cruiser Temerario is now 
far south of Rio. The new cruiser Topeka 
came into New York from Falmouth Sunday, 
after a hard voyage and much trouble with 
her English crew. 


Where is the Spanish 
fleet which left the 
Cape Verde Islands last week? What does 
the Spanish fleet now at Cadiz mean to do? 
Naval strategists, newspapers, and ordinary 
students of the war are arguing vehemently 
in reply to these questions. As, ina game of 
chess, the player must have a defense in 
reserve for every possible move, so must our 
naval authorities be equally ready to defend 
all parts of our coast, to support the fleet at 
Cuba, or to push its own plans aggressively 
if Spain merely maintains the defensive. 
From St. Vincent in the Cape Verde Islands 
(reports assert) on Friday of last week four 
Spanish cruisers and three torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers sailed south, while three torpedo- 
boats and two transports went north, perhaps 
to the Canary Islands. A southerly course 
for the fighting force looks, on the face of it, 
like Cuba, but it would be easy to turn west 
toward our coast, or north again toward the 
Canaries, where a junction might be made 
with the fleet now at Cadiz. It is quite likely 
that the sailing directions at the start were 
meant for a blind; indeed, probably the 
Spanish commanders had sealed orders to be 
opened only atsea. At Cadiz still lie several 
cruisers, torpedo-boats, and destroyers, to- 
gether with the recently purchased Normannia 
and Columbia. It is possible that this fleet 
is bound for San Juan, Porto Rico, and some 
of our experts are urging that we should at 
once seize Porto Rico and leave no base in 
the West Indies for Spain. At the opposite 
extreme of possibilities is an attack on our 
New England coast; and the alleged pur- 
chase of large stocks of coal at Halifax by 
the Spanish Consul is adduced in favor of 
this argument. The Navy Department can 
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hardly be expected to publish its news or 
plans in advance, and we must all await 
events in patience. The present disposition 
of our naval forces seems strong and wise: a 
part of the blockade fleet—the six ironclads— 
can be sent north at a minute’s notice to 
defend the coast; the Hampton Roads flying 
squadron is in a central position, ready to 
move instantly to the point of danger; the 
cruisers Columbia and Minneapolis are scout- 
ing on our Northeast coast; the fast but 
lightly armed Harvard, St. Louis, and Yale 
(American Line ships) and other ships have 
left New York, for scouting cruises; patrol 
ships are being hurried out of the ship-yards 
as fast as possible ; our harbors are well pro- 
tected with mines and batteries—New York 
last week had its lighthouses unlit for the 
first time in thirty years. So far as non- 
expert knowledge can say, we have nothing 
to fear from foreign attack; our distance 
from the enemy’s ports is almost as strong a 
defense as our own fighting and defensive 
force. 


A comparison of Spain’s navy 
with ours shows but one first- 
class Spanish battle-ship— the Pelayo—to our 
four, Spain has two old second-class battle- 
ships—the Numancia and Vitoria; we have a 
modern one. If we are ahead in battle-ships, 
Spain is ahead in armored cruisers. While 
we have but two, she has no less than eight; 
they are the Vizcaya, the Almirante Oquendo, 
the Carlos V., the Cardinal Cisneros, the Cris- 
tobal Colon, the Catalufia, the Maria Teresa, 
and the Princesa de Asturias. In protected 
cruisers, however, the tables are again turned : 
Spain has eight; we have more than twice 
as many. In gunboats and dispatch-boats 
Spain’s astonishing total of eighty (according 
to the “ Statesman’s Year-Book,” 1898) repre- 
sents but small and weak vessels, not equaling 
the aggregate strength of our sixteen. Of 
monitors she has none; we have five modern 
and thirteen old-fashioned boats ; in addition, 
we have one dynamite monitor. Of torpedo- 
boat destroyers she has six; we have none; 
her entire torpedo outfit numbers about sixty 
vessels to our twenty. Thus, in what have 
been called the two most effective engines of 
war upon the sea, armored cruisers and torpedo 
craft, our navy is lamentably behind that of 
a third-rate Power; in all other branches we 
are ahead. As a whole, taking account of 
aggregates of tonnage, speed, and armament, 
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our navy is far better than Spain's. This is 
specially noticeable in guns, of which we have 
more than twice as many as Spain has. 
When we consider the auxiliary fleets (we 
have at present eighty auxiliary vessels) which 
have been organized by the two countries, it 
is a satisfaction to feel that ours is many 
times as strong in numbers, tonnage, speed, 
and armament. All of these advantages, 
however, will be trebled by the superiority of 
our sailors, even if their numbers are fewer 
than Spain’s. The Spaniards have never had 
much drilling in squadron maneuvers or in 
gun practice. No matter how marvelous the 
gun, it is the man behind the gun who decides 
the contest. It is said that the Spanish naval 
service is in as bad condition as is the mili- 
tary, and that Spaniards have hardly mechan- 
ical skill enough to handle the new fighting 
craft which have supplemented the old-style 
ships. Whether this prove true or not, the 
war is already showing our navy’s superiority, 
not only in vessels, but also in the seamanship 
and gunnery of our sailors. 


It is dangerous to attempt 
prophecy at a time when 
movements are succeeding each other so rap- 
idly. But there are already indications that 
Spain may abandon her resistance to the in- 
evitable, and more quickly than perhaps any 
one anticipated, and that the abandonment 
of Cuba may be achieved without a serious 
battle in Western waters. It would not be 
safe to draw any serious deductions from 
these indications, but the history of the week 
would not be complete without reporting 
them. They are, the reports of great excite- 
ment, possibly amounting to precursors of 
revolution, in Spain, and, what is far more 
significant, an abbreviated report of a speech 
in the Spanish House of Deputies by Sefior 
Silvela, whom we take to be a Conservative 
political leader. His speech was evidently 
confined to generalities, and the report re- 
ceived over the cable is provokingly brief. 
It is, however, explicit, as reported, that 
whenever enough fighting has been done to 
satisfy “Spanish honor,” it will be the duty 
of Spain to appeal to the European Powers 
to decide what should be done regarding 
Cuba, since they are all interested in its fate ; 
and equally explicit that the party which he 
represents will be ready to assume the re- 
sponsibility of the actual withdrawal of the 
Spanish flag from Cuba, if the Liberals 
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recoil from.the heavy responsibility of such 
a policy. This speech must probably be re- 
garded as put forth only as a sort of test of 
national sentiment, but that it should be put 
forth at all by a political leader at such a time 
is significant, though not decisive as to future 
possibilities of Spain’s course. The game of 
politics can be played in the Spanish Cortes 
as well as in the American Congress; and 
the Conservative party, which has pushed 
the Liberals into the war, may prove itself 
as ready to turn naval defeats to its own 
party advantage as in our Congress some 
Democratic leaders who were eager to have 
Congress declare war are now not unwilling 
to vote against the bill to appropriate the 
necessary funds to carry on that war. 


All the Great Powers 
of Europe, except Ger- 
many and Austro-Hungary, have officially de- 
clared their neutrality in the present war. 
The result of England's declaration has been 
to prevent the sailing of the torpedo-boat the 
Somers from the port of Falmouth, to detain 
our new ship the Albany, and to compel the 
sailing, perhaps earlier than it would have 
otherwise sailed, of Commodore Dewey’s 
fleet from Hong-Kong, where it could no 
longer find harbor. The declaration of Por- 
tugal’s neutrality has required the sailing of 
the Spanish fleet from the Cape Verde 
Islands, in what direction and to what intent 
our readers will probably learn through the 
daily press before this issue of The Outlook 
reaches them. The rights and duties of neu- 
trals under international law are all comprised 
in the general statement that they must give 
no aid or comfort to either party to the 
war; but this general principle is modified 
by the more imperative claims of humanity. 
Thus a warship may put into a neutral 
port in stress of weather, and for such 
repairs as are absolutely necessary to save 
it from shipwreck. It may also secure 
such supplies as are necessary to enable 
it to reach in direct voyage the nearest 
open port. And yet, again, this principle 
would be modified by the other previously 
stated. Thus it is hardly conceivable that 
Canada would allow the whole Spanish fleet 
to put into Halifax to get coal enough to 
enable it to sail therefrom to Havana, the 
nearest Spanish port, when to permit this 
would be to equip it for attack at any point 
it might select on the whole of our Atlantic 
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coast. In general the most important of 
these principles regarding neutrality which 
will be likely to be called into play in this 
campaign are thus well stated by President 
McKinley in his proclamation of April 26: 


The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war. 

Neutral goods not contraband of war are not 
liable to confiscation under the enemy’s flag. 

The right of search is to be exercised with 
strict regard for the rights of neutrals, and the 
voyages of mail steamers are not to be interfered 
with except on the clearest grounds of suspicion 


of a violation of law in respect of contraband or 


blockade. 


We are very glad that Rep- 
resentative Gillette, of Mas- 
sachusetts, bas introduced resolutions exempt- 
ing merchant ships from capture. We have 
already recalled to our readers the proposals 
made by the United States to the Congress 
of Paris in 1856, that “the private property 
of the subjects and citizens of a belligerent 
on the high seas shall be exempted from 
seizure by public armed vessels of the other 
belligerents, except it be contraband.” Mr. 
Gillette’s own statement of the principle is 
so admirable that we copy it: 
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Ever since the Revolution there has been an 
endeavor by our Presidents to make the practice 
of war on the sea correspond to that on the land. 
To take private property on land as booty has 
long been abandoned as barbarous by all civil- 
ized nations; but it has still survived upon the 
sea, despite the continued efforts of the United 
States against it. President John Adams, in the 
last century, endeavored to make the nations 
agree that free ships make free goods, and their 
refusal nearly involved us in war with both France 
and England. After the war of 1512 our Pres- 
idents endeavored to provide by treaty with 
European nations that all private property on the 
sea should be exempt, just as on land, but failed 
to accomplish it. Again, in 1856, when the Dec- 
laration ot Paris, abolishing privateering and ac- 
cepting the principle that free ships make free 
goods, was agreed to by all the Powers of Europe 
except Spain, the United States refused its assent 
on the explicit ground that it did not go far 
enough, and that what we wished was that all 
private property on the sea should be exempt, 
just as on land, which is precisely what my reso- 
lution means. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
President Lincoln again asserted the position of 
the United States, and its desire that all private 
property should be exempt from capture at sea. 
We have two treaties with foreign nations which 
are exactly the same as my resolution—one with 
Prussia, negotiated by Franklin in 1785,and one 
with Italy in 1871. Thus the whole diplomatic 
history of the United States shows our constant 
endeavor to establish this principle, and it 
seems to me that new, when we have begun a 
war, is an excellent opportunity for us to show 
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our sincerity, even if we do thereby forfeit a 
few prizes. 

The loss of a few prizes would be an abso- 
lute gain. Freebooters are no longer allowed 
on the land; the passion for plunder no 
longer is used to enlist soldiers. It is as 
illegitimate on sea as on shore. Spanish 
ships carrying contraband of war should be 
captured and treated as prizes; all other 
ships shou!d be left to go their way in peace. 
Let us be consistent in practice with our past 
professions and principles. 


The requisitions made 
by Secretary Alger on 
the State Governors, calling for one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand volunteers, have 
met with instant and adequate response, but 
have also encountered not a little adverse 
criticism. The first criticism comes from. 
National Guardsmen, whose jealousy of the 
regular army is said to have accomplished 
the defeat in Congress of the first Hull Bill. 
By the provisions of that measure the army's 
war strength would have been raised to one 
hundred and four thousand men. In his tele- 
graphic call the Secretary of War declared 
that preference would be given to regiments 
of the National Guard or State Militia, for 
the reason that they are armed, equipped, and 
drilled. In issuing his confirmatory letter, 
however, General Alger said that the men. 
called for were to be regularly enlisted in the 
United States service, their State organiza- 
tions being preserved as long as they remain 
in their own States. The result has been 
that many regiments have shown a natural 
and decided reluctance to act under an uncer- 
tainty as to the necessity of giving up present 
organizations, although Adjutant-General Til- 
linghast, of this State, asserts his belief that it 
will not be necessary. The most-talked-of 
case has been that of the Seventh Regiment 
of New York ; its members voted unanimously 
to stay at home: 
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Colonel Appleton declares that the Seventh 
Regiment is ready at any and all times to serve 
the State to which it owes its existence, and 
which has supported it, or to represent that State 
in the defense of the Nation at any time or in 
any part of the world. When the President or 
the Governor calls on the Seventh Regiment, as 
a regiment, it will be found ready and willing to 
respond. The method of enlistment called for, and 
to which the men declined to respond, carried 
with it no guarantee that the regiment would 
preserve its organization, and would not be 
broken up and lose its identity after it passed 
beyond the control of the Governor of the State. 
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This criticism shows two 
things. First, Guardsmen 
were put to a public vote, and a consequent 
frequent misinterpretation resulted. Sec- 
ondly, there should have been no preference 
shown to the National Guard if the organiza- 
tion clause must be carried out. Criticism 
comes from those who find fault with the 
make-up of the State quotas as regards the 
elements of infantry and artillery. For in- 
stance, the Government does not call for 
a single artillery battery from New York, 
although that State has five; four are de- 
manded from California, yet that State has 
none. ‘Twenty-six States having fifty-one 
batteries are not called upon to furnish any, 
while seven States having no artillery are 
called upon to furnish sixteen. To the re- 
quest of artillery officers for an explanation 
as to why they were apparently ignored in 
the call for troops, the Washington authori- 
ties reply that the artillery may shortly be 
needed at home. To this the rejoinder is 
that any raw artillery which may be sent out 
is likely to be worse than useless, since none 
but trained men can handle a battery. Sev- 
eral months’ experience must be had before 
either men or horses are competent to work 
the guns. Concessions have now been made 
to several States. 


Defects in the Call 


It is a satisfaction to 
turn from criticism to 
chronicling the splendid outburst of pa'riot- 
ism which has characterized the actual volun- 
teering. The quotas have been quickly made 
up, and everywhere there is dissatisfaction 
that the call was not for a larger number, so 
that the overflow might be accommodated. 
In order to take advantage of such willing- 
ness to serve, Adjutant-General Tillinghast. 
of the New York National Guard, has issued 
the following announcement, which will prob- 
ably be imitated in other States: «It is 
understood that those enlisting in the Na- 
tional Guard under this order will have the 
first opportunity of volunteering for service 
in the United States Army should a second 
call be made by the President on this State 
for volunteers.” In New Jersey, Governor 
Voorhees has had to explain to the regiments 
not designated for service that no reflection 
on their courage or patriotism is intended. 
The unchosen Maryland regiments seem 
unsatisfied with this explanation, and are 
trying to influence the President to call them 
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out specially. In every State individuals 
belonging to regiments not called out have 
been transferring themselves to organizations 
designated by the Governor for service. The 
widespread and whole-hearted determination 
on the part of our citizen soldiery to see 
early service is gratifying indeed, yet such 
patriotism is only what should be expected of 
any one who bears the title of an American 
citizen. 

There’ are three strong 
reasons for the military 
invasion of Cuba indicated as near at hand 
by the concentration of regular troops, under 
the general command of General Shafter, at 
Tampa from Camp Thomas (Chickamauga) 
and other points. The first reason is the 
urgent desire of the Administration to assist 
the starving reconcentrados and to furnish a 
base of operations for the humane endeavors 
of the Red Cross Society. Reports indicate 
that the Spanish officers have withdrawn 
their forces into the largest cities and have 
seized all available supplies; the condition of 
the country people must be constantly grow- 
ing worse. In this connection a pitiful story 
comes from refugees from Santiago de Cuba 
who reached Jamaica last week. Many of 
the party were sick from lack of food, and 
one of the refugees said, “ We may as well 
starve here as there. The Spaniards have 
attached all the food for the army, and the 
civil population of Santiago de Cuba, about 
20,000 persons, is almost entirely without 
provisions.” The second reason referred to 
above is to establish communication with the 
insurgents, now our allies. It is believed 
that our Administration expects that the 
insurgent forces, unhampered by the Spanish 
army, to a large extent, will very greatly in- 
crease in numbers and efficiency, and will 
Carry On an aggressive campaign throughout 
the island. Our military authorities must 
furnish them with arms and supplies and keep 
in constant communication with them. The 
third reason is to furnish a basis of military 
operations for our own forces. General 
Grant many years ago wisely pointed out 
that the conquest of Havana could best be 
undertaken by an army landed somewhere 
east of the city, while a blockading force 
should hold the approaches to the harbor. 
Military experts believe that this will be:the 
general plan adopted by the United States. 
For all these reasons it is generally thought 
probable that a force of several regiments, 
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with artillery and cavalry, will soon land at 
some Cuban point; what that point will be 
it is impossible and undesirable to determine 
or publicly make known. General report 
last week indicated that the expedition would 
start within a few days, but this is by no 
means certain. The volunteer force will cer- 
tainly not be used for this purpose at present, 
and because of the dangers of fever and 
other disease in the rainy season it is not 
likely that an immediate military advance on 
Havana is contemplated. 


The greatly increased tonnage 
tax proposed by the House of 
Representatives to be levied on all freights 
coming into this country appears to us to be 
a great mistake; and for two reasons. Al 
ready protests against it have been uttered in 
the English House of Commons. Similar 
objections doubtless exist in Germany. On 
these two nations this tonnage tax will inflict 
possibly serious trade losses. It is a great 
blunder for us in this present crisis to neglect 
any opportunity to develop friendly feelings 
for ourselves in Europe, and a still greater 
blunder to do anything which will weaken 
the friendly feeling or strengthen the hostile 
feeling which already exists. That both feel- 
ings do exist is certain; that we can by legis- 
lation modify the feeling in either direction 
is equally certain; and it would seem to be 
self-evident that a wise policy would strengthen 
the friendly and weaken the hostile feeling. 
The tonnage tax does directly the reverse. 
Nor is this all. A naval campaign, which 
this is sure to be, inflicts its most serious 
losses on the commercial class. It is partly 
owing to this fact that there are so many 
of the commercial class in our Eastern 
cities who are either openly hostile to the 
war or lukewarm in its support. It should 
be the policy of the Administration in 
such an hour, not to deepen the division 
of sentiment which exists, but to unite all 
citizens in a common effort to make the 
war short, sharp, and decisive. With hos- 
tile fleets in the open sea, with our harbors 
mined, the buoys removed, the lights extin- 
guished, the approaches sentineled, com- 
merce is difficult and dangerous at best. To 
add an artificial burden to the burdens al- 
ready laid upon it by the very nature of the 
war is to strengthen doubts and questionings 
at home as well as to repel natural allies 
abroad, No money which the tonnage duties 
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can bring into our treasury can possibly com- 
pensate for these injuries which it will inflict 
upon our cause at home and abroad. The 
tonnage duties constitute a very unstates- 
manlike tax. At this writing it is not too 
late for the Senate to correct the error of the 
House. 


9 


The eftect of the war upon 
prices is marked both in Spain 
and in this country. The continued rise in 
wheat and bread causes much uneasiness 
in the Peninsula. There has also been a 
run on certain provincial branches of the 
Bank of Spain. In London the price of 
wheat is now higher than at any time during 
the past twenty years, the quotation there 
being also influenced by unfavorable news 
from the Russian wheat districts. In this 
country the price has advanced to a dollar 
and a quarter a bus ed on 
but one day since May, 1883. This adva 
of course tempts holders of grain to wait’ be- 
fore selling, in the hope of a still higher price. 
Western receipts, however, show no supply- 
exhaustion. In sympathy with wheat, flour 
has advanced in price, it being now fully a 
dollar a barrel higher than a month ago. 
Baking firms have anticipated present condi- 
tions, and their recent purchases have been 
so enormous that their supplies are now suffi- 
cient for several months. Noconcerted action 
has yet been taken for increasing the price 
of bread or decreasing the size of loaves; it 
is already reported, however, that the smaller 
bakers are not waiting for such action. Ex- 
ports of wheat and corn are on a greater 
scale than ever; there has never been such a 
foreign demand. The meat market has shown 
the war’s effect, not only in the average 
increase in price of fresh meats by a cent or 
two a pound, but also in the great stocks laid 
in by far-seeing dealers. Barreled beef is 
especially scarce. It is said that Western 
ranchers are holding their cattle for higher 
prices, and will continue to do so as long as 
possible. In both the bread and wheat mar- 
kets retailers will be found who will not hesi- 
tate to raise their prices higher than the 
market warrants. Other notable advances 
have been made by canned goods of all kinds, 
sugar, coffee, tea, rice, and oatmeal. Govern- 
ment purchases of ships, armament, wire, 
uniforms, and supplies have not been without 
their effect on the iron, cotton, woolen, and 
other industries. Quotations for railway stocks 
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and bonds have been higher, on the satis- 
factory impression produced by our skillful 
gunners at Matanzas, Cabanas, and in the 
Philippines. As a whole, the business world 
has witnessed the coming of war and higher 
prices with an admirable lack of nervousness. 


The new Secretary of 
State, Judge William R. 
Day, is in the prime of life, the descendant 
of a race of lawyers, his father having been 
Chief Justice of Ohio for many years, and 
his grandfathers on both sides having been 
Supreme Court judges. He is a graduate of 
both the Academic and Law departments of 
the University of Michigan. After practicing 
his profession for a number of years, he went 
on to the bench in 1886, and three years later 
was appointed United States District Judge 
for the northern district of Ohio by President 
Harrison. It has been well known that for 
months past Judge Day was the actual head 
of the State Department. In his position he 
has shown sagacity, ability, and discretion, 
and his appointment commands the commen- 
dation of the whole country. Not less satis- 
factory from every point of view is the ap- 
pointment of Professor John b. Moore, of 
Columbia University, to the position of First 
Assistant Secretary of State. A graduate of 
the University of Virginia, Professor Moore 
entered the State Department at Washington 
in 1883. He became at once interested in 
the study of international law and of diplo- 
macy, and his ability and industry soon made 
him proficient in both departments. Under 
President Harrison he became Third Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. In 1891 he accepted 
a professorship in Columbia University. 
Since his connection with that institution he 
has been called upon at various times by the 
Government when expert knowledge of scien- 
tific law was necessary. He carries to the 
State Department that professional training 
and skill which are of the highest impor- 
tance in the service of the Government. His 
appointment is non-political, and is based 
entirely on the eminent fitness of the man for 
the place to which he has, been called. 


& 


The bill passed by the United 
States Senate two months ago 
to protect the Red Cross insignia against 
use by other associations having a similar 
purpose has now been favorably reported 
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by the House Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The text of the bill is the same as 
that of the measure passed by Congress 
two years ago, but which failed to receive 
the President's signature. It would seem to 
us an advantage if the present measures 
were amended so as to include protection 
against mercantile use of the Red Cross 
emblem, and we wish that such an amend- 
ment might be introduced. At all events, it 
is essential that the bill to protect the Red 
Cross flag be passed at once. The Red 
Cross is no mere ordinary society ; it should 
be a Government agency, and should receive 
Government recognition and protection. In 
other countries agreeing to the Geneva Con- 
vention we understand that it has been so 
recognized. The steamer State of Texas, 
which sailed from the port of New York with 
twelve hundred tons of provisions for the 
suffering in Cuba, called at Key West last 
week, taking on board Miss Clara Barton 
and her assistants. It is awaiting instruc- 
tions from Admiral Sampson. 


The long and anxiously 
looked for statement of 
the Comptroller of the city of New York 
has at last been presented, and shows that, 
according to his judgment, the city has al- 
ready passed the debt limit; that is, that it 
has involved itself in debt beyond the amount 
which, under the Constitution, it is allowed 
to incur. As a consequence, in Mr. Coler’s 
judgment, all public work must stop, all pay- 
ments due, or about to fall due, on contracts 
for public work, including the erection of 
buildings, the opening of parks and streets, 
and the like, must be suspended. Not only 
must the work itself cease, but the contractors 
cannot themselves be paid, nor can they pay 
their men. The situation, it will be seen at 
once, is a very serious one. The city is not 
really bankrupt, in one sense, because it has 
ample property with which to pay all its 
debts, and, but for the constitutional limit, 
would have no difficulty in raising the money 
to meet its obligations ; but, in another sense. 
if the Comptroller’s judgment is correct, the 
city is bankrupt, since it has no power under 
the Constitution to raise the necessary funds 
with which to meet the obligations which it 
has incurred. <As we understand the Comp- 
troller’s statement, the bonded debt of the 
city is less than the debt limit, but that limit 
has been passed by the liabilities in which it 
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is involved on contracts for work now under 
way. Whether such liabilities are properly 
debts within the meaning of the Constitution 
is a question which will have to be deter- 
mined by the courts. We may put it before 
our readers illustratively thus: If a merchant 
has a stock of goods for which he has 
partly paid in notes, clearly these notes 
must be counted up against the value of 
his goods in determining the question of his 
solvency ; but if he is building an addition to 
his store at a cost of ten thousand dollars, 
and has made contracts agreeing to pay this 
ten thousand dollars in installments, are these 
installments yet to fall due to be counted by bim 
among his liabilities in determining the ques- 
tion of his solvency? If so, is not the increase 
in the value of his property to be made by the 
prospective building to be also counted in 
in his assets? We believe that it is claimed 
that if the city of New York is accredited 
with the increased valuation of its property 
which will accrue by reason of the improve- 
ments being made, its debt will not be car- 
ried beyond the constitutional limit by having 
charged against it its contract liabilities; and 
we suppose that there is no question that if 
the real and personal property in the city 
were assessed on the scale of valuation which 
prevails in the rural districts, its obligations 
on any system of bookkeeping would be far 
within the limit prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. On a question of this kind The Outlook 
speaks with hesitation, but it appears to us 
that the first duty of the city is to provide, by 
a new assessment, for a just and rational basis 
of taxation, then at once to raise the neces- 
sary money to meet the obligations which it 
has assumed, and to proceed with caution in 
the incurring of new obligations for future 
improvement. For a great city like New 
York to leave its creditors unpaid because its 
property is undervalued is dishonest; for it 
to neglect needed improvements, such as the 
opening of parks and the erection of school 
buildings, because its property is undervalued 
is highly impolitic. 


The enormous importance 
ot coal, not only for indus- 
trial but for naval purposes, is being brought 
home to Americans in a very forcible way; a 
high English authority has gone so far as to 
say that the possession of coal will be the 
decisive element in the war with Spain, This 
must be borne in mind in estimating the 


China's Coal Fields 


value of the sixty-year concession of the enor- 
mous coal and iron fields in the Shansi Prov- 
ince which England has just secured trom 
China after a long diplomatic struggle with 
Russia. In extent these fields cover an area 
of about 250 miles by about 50 miles, and a 
high authority has estimated that they con- 
tain enough anthracite coal to supply the 
world for two thousand years at the present 
rate of consumption. The British railway 
which is being built through -the region in 
which these coal fields lie will make a néw 
highway for commerce in China, which will 
be open, of course. to the whole world, but 


which will also greatly strengthen the hold of ; | 


England upon northern China. Taken in 
connection with the accession of Wei-Hai- 


Wei as a great naval station, the control of 


this immense deposit of coal probably estab- 
lishes the supremacy of England as_ the 
dominant naval force on the Pacific Ocean, 
for the power which controls these products 
will probably hold the key to the position in 
the severe competition of the near future. It 
is ‘significant that among the members of the 
syndicate to which this concession is made 
appears the name of the son of the Italian 
Prémier Rudini, which means undoubtedly 
that England has had the active co-operation 
of Italy in securing this very important con- 
cession. Naval supremacy based on a great 
naval station and an inexhaustible and access- 
ible supply of coal carries with it the ability 
of the English to hold the door of trade open 
in China. 


The London “ Spectator ” 
interprets the present policy 
of the English Ministry in China in this 
way: The determination of Russia to hold 
China in tutelage, evidenced by her insist- 
ence upon making Port Arthur a fortified 
arsenal, modified the former policy of the 
English Ministry so far as the preservation 
of the integrity of the Empire was con- 
cerned; it now seeks to keep open the 
enormous potential trade of China for the 
whole world, and especially for itself and the 
United States. It has already secured three 
additional ports, which are open to all com- 
merce, and it is determined to resist the en- 
croachment of any other power in the valley 
of the Yang-Tse. Fearing that Russia may 
dominate Pekin to the serious injury of 
English commerce in the Far East, the 
Ministry proposes to create a great naval 
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station in the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li, and Wei- 
Hai-Wei has been declared by English naval 
experts to be admirably adapted for such a 
purpose and as a base for resisting encroach- 
ments upon Pekin. A large fleet, supported 
by such a base and with such a refuge, will 
give the English great influence over the 
policy of Japan, will keep the Gulf of Pe-Chi- 
Li free from foreign domination, and restrict 
Russia to the use of such pressure upon 
China as she can exercise by an army con- 
veyed overland. The new policy will not 
leave England, as she was for so long a time, 
not only dominant but in a sense alone in the 
Far East, but it will put her in the position 
of a power which controls the strongest fleet 
in those regions and has the fullest provision 
for supporting such a fleet. 


When the Court of Cassation 
practically upset the verdict 
against Zola by declaring that the proper 
prosecutor was the court martial whom the 
novelist had aspersed, it was generally un- 
derstood that the matter was at an end, 
and at an end because the Government was 
glad to be rid of it; but the Government of 
France to-day is not, apparently, that of which 
M. Faure is the head; it is that of which the 
army chiefs are the head; and the army chiefs 
have decided to resume the proceedings 
against Zola. General Billot, in courteous 
terms but in a mandatory spirit, asked the 
court martial whether it intended to prose- 
cute Zola, and at the same time to demand 
his expulsion from the Legion of Honor. 
The court martial promptly replied that it 
did, and accordingly M. Zola is to be tried 
again at Versailles on the 23d of May; a 
date which was selected, apparently, in order 
to postpone the trial until after the impend- 
ing elections. Under the provocation of this 
additional prosecution M. Zola has contrib- 
uted another article to the columns of the 
« Aurore,” which is quite as vigorous as was 
his first charge. He calls attention to the 
fact that from the six columns of charges 
which he brought in the first place three lines 
are taken as the basis for the charge upon 
which he is now to be tried. “A court 
martial has just ventured, by order, to acquit 
an Esterhazy. This is an unparalleled blow 
dealt at all truth, at all justice.” It is re- 
ported that the novelist will have new and 
very important evidence to produce in the 
testimony of a recent military Secretary of 
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Legation at the German Embassy, who has 
said that Esterhazy tried to compel him at 
the point of a revolver to testify against 
Dreyfus, Esterhazy having been guilty of 
putting valuable documents and information 
within reach of the German Secretary. The 
story is a long one, and is not, of course, 
wholly substantiated, but it is very interest- 
ing, and on paper it is credible. If it were 
five times as strong, however, it would prob- 
ably make no difference. The coming trial 
will be conducted like that which has just 
ended ; that is to say, with strict reference 
to the ends which the dominant party have 
in view. The jury may be expected to give 
the same verdict, with the understanding that 
the Court of Cassation will not interfere. 
What gives the trial its special significance 
is the evidence it affords that the French 
army is to-day, through its chiefs, the real 
Governor of France. The Government was 
able to save itself during the last trial by ° 
falling in with the idea that the army had been 
insulted and its honor discredited. It is now 
likely to find that it has evoked a power which 
it cannot control. France has idolized its 
army until that army has come to feel that it 
is independent of the State; it is filled with 
anti-civilian feeling and the spirit of a military 
caste; it is contemptuous of civil rulers, and 
regards its own ends as paramount to those 
of law. This is not a wholesome state of 
things either for the army or for France; it 
does not promise well for the stability of the 
Republic. 


In the excitement of the day 
the life and service of Dr. 
Birdsey G. Northrop must not be forgotten. 
He has left his mark on the landscape of 
America in a way which ought to secure 
him long and loving remembrance. Born in 
Kent, Conn., in 1817, graduating from Yale 
College in 1841 and from the Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1845. he was for ten 
years pastor of the Congregational church 
at Saxonville, Mass. A deep and growing 
interest in public education finally carried 
him into that field. In 1857 he became the 
agent of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion. Ten years later he was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Board of Educa- 
tion—a position which he filled for sixteen 
years. Loving New England rural scenery, he 
saw the disregard of taste and of beauty which 
obtained in so many New England towns; 
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he saw also how easily such towns might be 
made beautiful by the making of good roads, 
the planting of trees, the growing of shrubs 
and flowers, cleanliness and neatness in public 
places, the erection of drinking fountains: a 
general regard for a town as a bit of the 
landscape. Attention to these matters and 
thought about them made Dr. Northrop a 
reformer, and the Village Improvement So- 
ciety became the instrument of the reform 
which he had at heart. It was fitting that 
the pioneer society should be organized at 
Stockbridge, Mass., a town famous for the 
beauty of its scenery, the number of distin- 
guished men and women born within its limits, 
and, in these later days, for the finish and 
culture of its landscape. The idea of village 
improvement spread rapidly. Dr. Northrop, 
with tireless enthusiasm, expounded his idea 
in lectures, talks, and articles, visiting more 
than forty States and Territories, and aiding 
in the organization of a great number of Im- 
provement Societies. He studied the schools 
of forestry and methods of plantation in 
Europe; he was the originator of “ Arbor 
Day,” which is now duly observed by nearly 
every State in the Union. Such a life is 
public in a far truer sense than the lives of 
most so-called public men. 


To the Front 


From ten thousand homes are marching 
this week the sons, brothers, and husbands 
of America. The roll of the drum and the 
call of the bugle are heard across the conti- 
nent. By the time these words are read the 
volunteer army of a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men will be encamped at a score of 
rallying-points, preparing by daily drill for 
the solemn work before them. For this is 
not a war for revenge; though certain influ- 
ences still seek to stimulate revenge. It is 
a war for enfranchisement. More righteous 
than the War of Independence, which was 
fought for our own liberties, more righteous 
than the Civil War, which was fought for 
the liberty of those whom we had ourselves 
helped to enslave, is this war for the enfran- 
chisement of a people to whom we are bound 
by no ties except those of a common human- 
ity. It is a crusade of brotherhood, It is 
the answer of America to the question of its 
own conscience: Am I my brother’s keeper? 

There is inspiration in the sight and sound 
of these comrades inspired by the sentiments 
of universal humanity, liberty. justice. The 
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heart of the Nation throbs with patriotism as 
the boys march away. Sorrow there is, of 
course, and apprehension, as those at home 
think of the loved ones in camp and on the 
field. But there is no hesitation. The ranks 
could be filled again easily, will be refilled if 
unexpected disaster makes it necessary, with 
men equally brave, from homes equally ready 
to send forth their loved ones for the battle. 

May the God of battles bless those who go 
and those who stay. And may the cause of 
liberty and truth prevail. 


The First Battle 


For the first time in almost ninety years 
our flag has been seen through the smoke of 
conflict in foreign waters; for the first time 
in our history Americans have fought a battle 
in the Far East. The splendid attack of 
Admiral Dewey on a foe strongly armed at 
sea and intrenched on land has stirred the 
National heart deeply. In that struggle the 
old-time spirit of a free people has shown 
itself in daring sagacity and quick recognition 
of opportunity. The flag has triumphed in 
the Far East, not as flags have so often tri- 
umphed in that quarter of the globe, in the 
interest of aggrandizement and of national 
greed, but of justice and freedom. While 
the Great Powers of Europe dallied over the 
fate of Armenia, the Armenians were slaugh- 
tered by the thousand; the United States 
has a right to be proud of the fact that its 
sailors have braved the perils of a great battle 
eight thousand miles from home, not for the 
sake of additional territory, but to protect a 
defenseless people in Cuba, and to put an 
end to an infamous government. The coun- 
try is proud, and has a right to be proud, of 
this achievement; and those who watch the 
lists of the dead and wounded will have the 
sublime consolation of knowing that those 
who have fallen have fallen in a righteous 
cause, This war is the final outcome of a 
great historic conflict; it is part of the strug- 
gle for freedom which has been going on in 
the world for centuries; it is the final act in 
the great drama which began when the Ar- 
mada sailed from England, and on that lovely 
Sunday morning when the church bells in 
the mother country summoned her sons, not to 
worship, but to fight against a foe which was 
the enemy of their religion as well as of their 
freedom. We cherish no resentment against 
Spain; we bear no bitterness. The Nation 
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is simply the hand of Providence; its task 
was made for it by its history, and they who 
fall in the doing of that task fall in a noble 
cause, 


The Church in the War 


No class in the community has a better 
opportunity to achieve a healthful and needed 
influence in this time of perilous excitement 
than the ministry. It is the business of the 
daily press to gather the news, and it engages 
in that business with indefatigable energy. To 
some extent it interprets as well as reports ; 
but its interpretation is necessarily political 
and military rather than moral. The mood 
of mind of the most conscientious editor, 
perplexed by contradictory reports and en- 
deavoring to get some order out of the chaos, 
is as little fitted for a study of the moral 
meaning of the daily events as is the mood 
of the reader who catches up the paper in the 
car eager to know the latest rumor or the 
truth of the rumor of yesterday. The minis- 
ter lives in a different atmosphere, and speaks 
to a congregation in a different mood. If he 
tries to turn journalist, he wins respect neither 
for himself nor for his message. But he may 
measure the current life and thought by 
eternal principles of truth and justice; and if 
he makes the attempt without passion and 
without vanity, he will be respected for the 
endeavor, even if his measurements fall short 
both of his own and his hearers’ ideals. Fail- 
ure in such attempt is success; because to 
attempt is to inspire other minds to a like 
endeavor. 

It certainly is not the fanction of the min- 
ister to fan the flame of a semi-animal excite- 
ment; to add fuel to the passions of the 
moment; to turn his pulpit into a war plat- 
form and his church into a recruiting field ; 
and to measure his success by the plaudits 
of the auditors. On the other hand, neither 
is he to be indifferent to the matter which 
interests all other hearts; silent on the topic 
on which all other men are talking; a dumb 
sphinx before their serious questioning, What, 
in such an hour, is truth and what duty? Poor 
is the pilot who goes below when a storm 
comes on or the fog thickens. This is a 
time of tempest; many men and women, be- 
fogged, are sadly asking themselves, What is 
this war for? It is the business of the min- 
ister to find an answer to this question; and, 
if not to give that answer directly, to eluci- 
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date those general principles which will help 
his auditors to answer their own questioning. 

In doing this the minister's first duty is 

to interpret the moral consciousness of the 
community to itself—not to contradict that 
consciousness, not to confound with it the 
temporary passions which at once vitiate and 
obscure it. The conscience of a great people 
is the voice of God bidding them to their 
duty ; it is the office of the prophet to under- 
stand and interpret that voice; not to ignore 
it and speak of other things, but to study it, 
to comprehend it, and to give it expression. 
Individuals generally, nations always, act 
from mixed motives. To this war men are 
variously incited, by the passion of revenge, 
by a desire for glory, by the greed of gain, 
by the mere pleasure of combat and destruc- 
tion. But these motives alone never would 
have impelled the Nation to the step it has 
taken. The Nation has come to a conscious- 
ness of manhood, and with that consciousness 
to a sense of the responsibilities which man- 
hood brirgs with it. It has gotten such 
growth that it is obliged to take its place in 
the community of nations, and its share in 
safeguarding the oppressed and promoting 
the universal welfare. 
_ The destruction of the Maine startled the 
Nation and compelled its attention. The re- 
port of Senator Proctor convinced it of the 
existence of wrongs too grievous to be borne. 
The cries of an outraged people compelled it 
reluctantly to gird itself for the battle. There 
is but little enthusiasm, but there is much 
stern sense of duty. It enters upon the task 
of giving freedom to Cuba as one enters 
upon a disagreeable but necessary police 
duty. The movement of the people is a 
movement of a conscience not to be gain- 
said or resisted. We are too greata Nation, 
and, despite our selfishnesses and our little- 
nesses, too just a Nation, to see such wrongs 
wrought just across our border without 
remonstrating and resisting. 

It is the first duty of the ministry to under- 
stand and to interpret this voice of the 
National conscience. In the daily clamor 
that voice is liable to be overborne by other 
voices—of passion, of prejudice, of self-glori- 
fication, of partisanship. It is for the min- 
istry to make the voice of conscience heard ; 
the pulpit and the Sabbath afford the oppor- 
tunity. Can a democracy wage a righteous 
war? Will it follow Joshua or Achan in its 
campaigning? Shall this war be one for 
plunder, for glory, or for conscience and 
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humanity? No one can do so much to se- 
cure a right answer to these questions as can 
the clergy. 

The campaign will not be made a righteous 
war by being made a gentle one. We ought 
not to repeat in this campaign the blunder 
made by some Northern captains in the Civil 
War. The spirit of a sound mind requires 
that the Nation should hesitate before enter- 
ing upon war, but not that it should prose- 
cute war in a hesitating manner. Is it right 
for us to interfere at all in the government of 
Cuba? If so, might we not have accom- 
plished her liberation by peaceful diplomacy ? 
Would it not have been wiser for Congress 
to have simply given the President the author- 
ity he asked and intrusted the problem to 
him? Would not the Senate have been 
wiser to have reserved gunpowder for guns 
instead of putting it in resolutions? These 
were all important questions once, but they 
are important no longer. The Nation has 
resolved that Cuba shall be free; to that re- 
solve it has pledged its fortune and the lives 
of its sons. And now it is for the Nation to 
carry out that high resolve with such single- 
ness of purpose, such unanimity of determina- 
tion, such vigor of execution, as shall make 
the campaign short, sharp, and decisive. 
The ministry can do much to basten events 
to a speedy issue by interpreting the voice of 
conscience, and making it sound loud and 
clear above all the clamor of the campaign. 

This is the first but not the only duty of 
the ministry. It would be a great mistake if 
the clergy were to preach nothing but war 
sermons. Weary of wars and rumors of wars, 
the people will turn to the church and the 
Sabbath for rest. Weary of the fire, tempest, 
and earthquake, they wi!l long. without know- 
ing it, for some one to interpret to them the 
still small voice. There will be angry hearts 
needing to be taught that love is stronger 
than hate; anxious hearts longing for words 
which will assuage their anxieties and give 
them peace ; sorrowing hearts— Rachel weep- 
ing for her children because they are not— 
who will be boundlessly grateful to him who 
can comfort and console ; fearful hearts need- 
ing the inspiration of a strong and courage- 
ous faith. 

The time may come when words will need 
to be enforced by deeds. That the Spanish 
navy can inflict serious injury on our coast 
towns is not probable, but we cannot say that 
it is impossible. There will certainly be sor- 
row in some homes. There will probably be 
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lack of work and consequent poverty and 
need in many homes. There will certainly be 
serious tragedy in local communities. It is 
for the clergy to keep alive the sentiment of 
compassion, and to dire@t it into wise chan- 
nels. It is for them to know where the need 
is greatest, and how to minister to it most 
wisely. A righteous nation will not allow 
the burden of a righteous war to be borne by 
those on whom it happens at first to fall. Let 
us hope that nowhere in the United States 
will there be need to turn our churches into 
hospitals, and our missionary societies into 
organizations for home ministering; let us 
hope that there will be no need to repeat on 
any considerable scale the work of the Sani- 
tary and the Christian Commissions; but 
let us be ready to do all that in us lies to 
alleviate the suffering and distress as well as 
to prevent the deterioration and demoraliza- 
tion which follow in the track of even a right- 
eous war. 

Finally, there will come the end of the war, 
and with it new and perplexing questions. 
What demand shall we make on Spain? 
What duty have we to discharge toward Cuba? 
And in what spirit shall the country return to 
its normal and peaceful vocations? It is for 
the clergy even now to anticipate that time, 
and prepare to bind up the wounds which 
war has caused; to build up the wasted 
island with free institutions, a free church. 
and a free school; and to re-establish fraternal 
relations with Spain by urging, when Cuba 
has been emancipated, a policy which will 
inflict on her oppressor the least possible 
humiliation. 

To sum all up in a sentence: In determin- 
ing whether this war, undertaken for right- 
eousness’ sake, shall be conducted in a right- 
eous spirit, and shall end in the promotion of 
righteousness, peace and liberty, no class of 
men can exert a profounder and more far- 
reaching influence than the clergy, no organi- 
zation a greater influence than the church. 


Foreign Opinion 
In the ordinary relations of internationa 
life the differences of political principle an 
habit are overlooked, but whenever a great 
crisis comes, the broad and vital distinction 
between free institutions and absolutism in 
all forms comes to the front. It has come to 


the front in a very marked way during recent 
Continental opision, 2s a whole, so 


weeks. 
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far as it finds expression through the news- 
papers, is not friendly tous. There is reason 
to believe thft if the people of Germany, 
Austria, Russia, for instance, understood the 
situation in this cduntry, their sympathies 
would be with us, because their sympathies 
would naturally go with the principles for 
which we are contending, and with the meth- 
ods under which we are trying to secure 
righteous ends; but the governing classes in 
Germany, Austria, Russia, representing, as 
they do, the monarchical principle, are not 
only out of sympathy with American institu- 
tions, but they are distinctly inimical to the 
Republic. There is every reason why they 
should be. Whatever may have been the 
faults of the working out of the democratic 
principle in this country, the extraordinary 
success of the country, as a whole, in solving 
the problems of life, in housing great popula- 
tions, in providing education, and in diffusing 
general intelligence, are steadily wearing away 
the bases of monarchy abroad, The Amer- 
ican Republic is a menace to monarchy wher- 
ever it exists as an absolute principle. It 
cannot be expected that such men as the 
Emperor of Germany, the Czar of Russia, 
or the Emperor of Austria will sympathize 
with a form of government the stccess of 
which involves the gradual extinction of the 
social and political order which they repre- 
sent. Between the principles which dominate 
the government of the Emperor of Germany 
or the Czar of Russia and that of the United 
States there is a great gulf fixed. A silent 
but irresistible conflict is going on between 
the two, and the more prosperous and power- 
ful this country becomes the more definitely 
does it menace the stability of monarchical 
government abroad. It cannot be expected, 
therefore, that in a crisis like the present, 
which arrays~a free government, not only 
against a monarchy, but against a whole 
group of principles, methods, and traditions 
distinctly monarchical in their type, the royal 
heads of the Continental Powers should show 
any friendliness for the United States. It 
would be a great mistake, however, to con- 
fuse the sovereigns of Europe with the peo- 
ples of Europe, and to assume that because 
the sovereigns dislike us the peoples also 
dislike us. That is far from the fact in all 
places where the peoples understand the 
points at issue. 

The European Cabinets, as a rule, do not 
believe that our purpose in prosecuting the 
war with Spain is disinterested. National 


greed, under the forms of diplomacy, has so 
constantly used disinterested motives as a 
cloak for territorial aggrandizement that it 
seems incredible to the present generation of 
European statesmen that a great country 
should face the perils, the uncertainties, and 
the expense of a war without any hope of 
turning that war to its material advantage. 
It is generally believed on the Continent that 
this country wants more territory. That 
belief, reinforced by the perception that the 
United States may rapidly become a military 
power of strength, bears directly on certain 
interests which Europe is beginning to con- 
sider very seriously. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that if the Monroe Doctrine had 
not been so definitely stated there would be 
a strenuous endeavor on the part of more 
than one European Government to secure a 
footing in South America. The South Ameri- 
can Republics are just now expressing in va- 
rious ways their sympathy with Spain in this 
struggle—a position which shows how ill- 
informed they are, and how ungracious as well. 
Not only has each one of them driven Spain 
out by force of arms, but none of them would 
exist if it were not for the overshadowing and 
disinterested protection of the United States. 
But for the Monroe Doctrine, backed up by 
a first-class Power, the same sort of struggle 
which is going on for territory in the Far 
East would be going on to-day in South 
America. There is every reason to believe 
that both France and Germany would like to 
secure a foothold in Brazil. The rapid influx 
of Germans at all the commercial centers in 
South America has been a notable fact in 
recent years. That great continent offers 
trade opportunities which are largely unde- 
veloped, but the magnitude of which are very 
well understood abroad. If South America 
were open, it would be to-day the greatest 
prize within the reach of Europe; and noth- 
ing protects it against aggression but the 
strength of this country and its adhesion to 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be 
expected that European rulers will look with 
any satisfaction on the military development 
of the United States. Here and there on 
the Continent there are political thinkers 
and observers who understand the situation 
in this country; who discern the fact that, 
at the bottom, the present struggle is only 
another phase of the historic fight between 
popular government and absolutism, and who 
are thoroughly with us in that struggle. This 
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would be true of the great mass of European 
peoples if they understood the situation. 

It is not surprising, entirely apart from the 
matter of blood relationship, that the English 
people, as a whole, are standing so heartily 
with us. In the first place, they are entirely 
sympathetic with our form of government ; 
it is kindred to their own, and they are com- 
mitted to its maintenance and diffusion in the 
world. In the second place, they understand 
the situation ; they have the facts at hand 
from trustworthy sources. In the third place, 
they believe in our disinterestedness; they 
take the President at his word, and when he 
says that there is no intention to make a con- 
quest of Cuba they believe him. In the 
fourth place, they wish to see the independ- 
ence of South America preserved. The 
English and ourselves practically divide sov- 
ereignty on this continent. Our interests 
are in many ways identical, and one of those 
interests is the exclusion of European Powers 
from territorial holdings in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is easy to understand, there- 
fore, why England is with us, and why 
Austria, Russia, and Germany are in a sense 
inimical to us, while France, for reasons 
which have already been stated, is drawn to 
Spain, and the South American peoples, 
through sheer blindness, follow the ancient 
race lines in their sympathies. 


The Polychrome Bible 


AVe publish in this issue an article of some 
length by Professor Brown, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, furnished at our request, on 
the Polychrome Bible. This article tacitly 
assumes, what probably certain conservative 
readers of the Bible would as tacitly deny, 
that the Bible is literature, and that, in de- 
termining questions of structure, date, and 
authorship, the same rules and principles are 
to be applied as in determining similar ques- 
tions respecting other literatures. This funda- 
mental, though often unrecognized, question 
respecting the Bible is much the same as 
that which half a century ago was raised 
respecting the rocks. To those who found in 
geology evidence that the world was not 
made in six days, it was replied that God 
could make fossils and put them in the rocks 
by an instantaneous process of creation. In 
a somewhat similar manner it is now said 
that God could disregard the ordinary laws 
of literary structure and development in a 
Sacred Book especially inspired for the pur- 
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pose of furnishing a revelation of him. To 
this the modern student responds, The ques- 
tion is not what God cou/d do, but what e 
has done; and in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary—and there is no such evidence— 
it must be assumed that the general laws 
of the human mind, the operation of which 
makes possible literary and philological study, 
operated in the minds of the ancient Hebrew 
writers, and may be assumed by us ina study 
of their writings. If not, then all scientific 
study of the Bible becomes impossible. 

Assuming this postulate, we think Dr. 
Brown makes it very clear that the Old 
Testament was composed in large measure 
of pre-existing materials. Joseph’s coat is 
none the less valuable because it is not only 
of many colors, but woven of many threads. 
How far it is possible now to distinguish the 
various threads of which the Bible is woven 
is another question. Could a scholar who 
had not access to the Four Gospels determine 
from a simple study of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
what elements were contributed by the 
writers respectively? Our own answer to 
this is that, at least for the present, and 
perhaps for all time, any attempted discrimi- 
nation must be regarded as tentative; that 
the Polychrome Bible can be regarded only 
as giving us the latest hypotheses of the 
most progressive and, in some cases, boldest 
scholars ; and that future and further study 
may modify their hypotheses as much in detail 
as past studies have modified those currently 
accepted a quarter of a century ago. Mean- 
while, we think that the student of the Bible 
who holds that its writers were subject to the 
general laws of the human mind, as they have 
been elucidated by the scientific study of other 
literatures, may be quite sure that the Old 
Testament books were composed of pre- 
existing materials, that two very distinct ele- 
ments—a priestly and a prophetic—can be 
discerned even by the reader of the English 
Bible, that other elements entered into and 
are incorporated in it, and that, while the 
analysis of these materials furnished by the 
Polychrome Bible cannot be regarded as the 
last word which Biblical criticism has to say 
on this subject, it is both interesting and valu- 
able to the careful. the conscientious, and the 
untrammeled student. 

Reserving for the future our own more criti- 
cal estimate of the work of the scholars who 
are giving us this monumental result of years 
of patient research, we commend Dr. Brown’s 
article to the general reader who is curious to 
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know what large reasons have led to this 
analytical study and to the conclusions of 
modern scholars based thereon. 


The Spectator 


“ Recruiting Tent! Comein and Enlist 
The words, printed in flaring red letters, 
stood out boldly egainst the white back- 
ground of an army tent that had just been 
pegged down in peaceful Union Square. ‘he 
martial notes of a bugle came from the tent 
door, mingling strangely with the clanging of 
the cable-car gongs, and bringing at once to 
mind the words sung in school long years 
before to the same air— 

Hark! for the trumpet sounds to battle ! 

Hark to the war-drum’s roll and rattle! 

Take to tne lance, the lance and saddle, 

Ye that are Freedom’s friends ! 

The Spectator had cherished the dream of 
peace tothe last. Here was a startling awak- 
ening, that brought home, with sudden con- 
viction that newspaper “scare-heads” had 
ceased to produce, the fact that war was upon 
us. The sun shone brightly, the odor of 
spring—yes, even in City streets spring is 
sometimes odorous—was in the air, business 
was apparently going on as usual, and yet we 
were at war! Even now the Spanish fleet 
might be stealing across the seas to wring a 
king’s ransom from this devoted city, and our 
heaven-kissing buildings might be called upon 
to stand the test of a bombardment! Were 
we really to feel the thrill that stirred men’s 
blood in times of castles and knights and be- 
leaguered cities? The possibility aroused a 
new sensation in the Spectator, and as such 
had its alluring side. 


A motley, democratic crowd surrounded the 
tent. Laborers and artisans, clerks and school.- 
boys and street gamins, big men and little, 
well and ill dressed, the penniless “ out-of- 
works ” and the prosperous mechanic or store- 
keeper, all found here a subject of intensest 
interest. The interest was not expressed 
volubly. It was a quiet company, that seemed 
in some degree to realize the meaning of the 
situation, and to recognize that here was no 
subject for merriment or chaffing. Inside 
the tent were two men seated at a table, on 
which were roll-books and writing material. 
They were forming a “ provisional regiment,” 
the Spectator was told. Many names were 
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being taken, and no questions were asked in 
this preliminary enrolling. The surgeon’s 
examination and the weeding out would come 
later. A stalwart longshoreman who went in 
to register would have no difficulty, the Spec- 
tator felt sure, in standing the physical test, 
but that hollow-chested young tailor, who 
talked to the Spectator with a German ac- 
cent, would probably be left at home when 
the regiment went to the front, in spite of his 
anxiety to go where he would have a “steady 
chob, anyhow,” and his wish to “blow ub 
again dose fellows dot blowed up de Maine.” 
This, indeed, seemed to be a strong motive 
with even the more intelligent of the recruits, 
and the large blue letters on the tent wall, 
* Remember the Maine,” apparently indicated 
the slogan of the multitude. 


And now a bronzed veteran came out of 
the tent, dressed in zouave costume and 
carrying a gun, and began to harangue the 
crowd. “Step up, gentlemen, and enroll! 
All between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five can go to help free Cuba. Remember 
the Maine! Now is the time to step into the 
ranks and defend the country from the Span- 
iard. We havea hero for Colonel, and we 
want only heroes. No cowards need apply. 
You'll be well treated by your Colonel, you'll 
get $15.60 a month, your clothes and your 
grub, and you'll have a chance to fight for 
free Cuba. Step up and enroll. This is not 
a draft. There’s no bounty in thiswar! We 
want volunteers to fight the Spaniards!” 
The Spectator questioned several who en- 
rolled in response to the old soldier’s elo- 
quence. One man who looked a bit seedy, 
physically and sartorially, said he was going 
because he liked outdoor life and adventure, 
Another better-looking specimen of manhood 
was going because it was a good thing to 
volunteer for the country’s defense, and he 
wanted to see what war was like, anyhow. 
A man rext the Spectator was talking to a 
friend. “Im as willin’ as anybody to fight 
for the country, but I don’t see as they offer 
anything that ‘ud take a man away unless he 
was a-bummin’ around. What would | gain 
by givin’ up a steady job here for fifteen a 
month and a chance to get full of lead?” 
Another was going to volunteer later, but 
wanted to wait a little and see if, after all, the 
Spaniards weren’t “putting up a game of 
bluff.” An Englishman was anxiously inquir- 
ing whether this was to be a cavalry regi- 
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ment. He had been in the service, and 
would like to join the cavalry. “Oh, they'll 
all ride when they get down into free Cuba,” 
was the cheering comment of a bystander. 

At another recruiting tent down town the 
Spectator witnessed a significant incident. 
This tent had on it the sign, “ Recruiting 
Station of the Old Guard Regiment,” but 
that did not mean that veterans only were to 
be enlisted. It did not deter even an under- 
sized youth from making application. And 
this, too, during a pouring rain. As the 
Spectator was passing he noticed a small, um- 
brellaless company of men and boys standing 
before the tent, and wondered at the enthu- 


siasm or curiosity which could make that de- 
voted bard 
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leaving dull industrial pursuits and putting 
on gay uniforms, listening to stirring music, 
firing off deadly weapons, and having hand- 
to-hand encounters in which imagination al- 
ways pictures them as being victorious. War 
and love have ever been mankind’s most 
alluring pursuits— But stay! the Spectator 
promised himself, when he began these para- 
graphs, to record observations only and not 
moralizations. And his next observation will 
nullify the moralizing—for he met a staid, 
elderly man, a veteran of the Civil War, who 
had been wounded in so many places that he 
reminded one of “ Fighting Bobs,” 

You could ’a’ steod ’im on ‘is ’ead 

And poured a pig o’ lead 

Outer Bobs, 
and this veteran told the Spectator that he had 
just bought 


stand out in 
the down 
pour of a 
protractd 
April show- 
er. Going up 
to the tent, 
he saw a lad 
coming out 
of it wearing 
a dejected 
look. “ They 
won't take 
me at any 
of ’em,” he 
said, “ They 
say I’m too 
short. But I’m big enough to fire a gun, and 
I’m seventeen. I could get in the navy, but I 
want to join the army. There's more fightin’ 
in the army, and, besides, in the army you 
don’t get blowed up and then drowned.” A 
tall youth towering up near the bantling 
looked commiseratingly down upon him, and 
remarked, * I’d go in a minute if I could get 
somebody to pay me mother me wages. But 
those good Samaritans ain’t around.” The 
Spectator suggested that bounties might 
come later. “No, sir,” said the boy, ear- 
nestly, “ I ain’t waitin’ for ¢Aem.” 


It is always the young men who feed the 
phalanxes that go to the world’s wars. There 
is something irresistibly appealing to them 
in the glamour and the excitement of battle, 
the hope of winning “ glory,” the chances of 
obtaining rapid promotion, the prospect of 


a magazine 
rifle and two 
hundred car- 
tridges to 
keep in his 
house for the 
time when 
the Spanish 
should try 
to: sack the 
town ! 


Newspaper 
Row is the 
center of the 
crowds that 
throng to hear the latest war news. Here 
the yellow journals abound, with their build- 
mgs covered with bunting, huge bulletin- 
boards built on staging, ‘ artists” equally 
ready to chalk down the latest rumor and to 
make a picture with colored crayons to amuse | 
the crowd, and flamboyant announcements of 
“the largest circulation in the world.”. A sea 
of expectant faces watches the shifty crayon 
artist as he prances about his narrow plat- 
form, first giving a touch to “ The Destruc- 
tion of the Maine” with the colored crayon 
and then seizing the chalk to write in large 
letters 


THE FIRST BATTLE 
and, while the crowd augments by hundreds 
to read the momentous news, going on with 
WILL PROBABLY TAKE PLACE 
OFF THE PHILIPPINES 
Other important pieces of “ news” are such 
as: “ President Issues Orders to Bombard 
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the Whole Cuban Coast ;” “General Tiddle- 
dywink says we can Sell the Philippines for 
Enough to Pay the Whole Cost of the War.” 
One would think that this sort of thing would 
lessen the sales of the papers; but, in the 
words of the great showman who knew his 
countrymen so well, “the American public 
likes to be humbugged,” when there is an ele- 
ment of humor in the humbug; and, after 
reading the bulletins, it greedily buys up the 
extras which issue forth from the neighboring 
pressrooms at half-hourly intervals in the 
hands of scurrying little harpies who yell (it is 
two P. M.), “ Here’s de six o’clock War Extra! 
Extra!!” Looking at the pile of papers 
under the boy’s arm, the Spectator reads, in 
letters a foot long. extending all across the 
page, DISASTER. He hurriedly produces 
his cent, seizes the paper, and finds the full 
heading to be “Is it Disaster?” and reads: 
“A rumor, unconfirmed from any source, 
states that the American fleet in the Philip- 
pines has been defeated by the Spaniards.” 
Shades of Greeley and Raymond defend us! 


The Spectator turns the lurid pages of the 
paper and comes upon a crude cartoon that 
unwittingly “ gives away” the method of its 
head-line artists. A farmer is raging be- 
cause he has bought a bogus extra with the 
heading, “An American Vessel Goes Down 
with All on Board.” “Dat ain’t no fake,” 
says the newsboy; “it wuz de submarine 
boat.” But, between the fakes and the facts, 
the newsboys are reaping a harvest with 
the extras. “How many have you sold to- 
day?” asks the Spectator of one of them. 
“Oh, I just started now, but de odder day— 
dat was wen war wuz declared—I sold two 
hunderd and ten.” “And made a dollar and 
five cents, I suppose?” “Naw, dey put up 
de price on us. Dey used to give us ten 
papers fer five cents, but now we has to pay 
six cents fer ten. Dat’stough!” So itseems 
that the “extras ” are making money at both 
ends—out of the public by selling more 
papers, and out of the newsboys by charging 
higher prices. Blest times! These are days 
when the newsboy’s most absorbing pursuit, 
the playing of “craps” while waiting for the 
evening papers, is gone, for the first edition 
of the evening papers comes out at 9 A.M. 


Evidences of patriotism and of interest in 
Free Cuba are seen in other places than the 
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columns of the newspapers, however. The 
American flag floats from almost every high 
building, and in many places the simpler 
emblem of Cuba may be seen. Here, in 
a music-store, side by side, are patriotic 
marches and the “ Himno Bayames” of the 
Cubans. One Bowery museum invites the 
wayfarer to “ Hear the Wreck of the Maine” 
(presumably a song), while another presents 
among its attractions “Sailors from the 
Maine.” Every man who is addicted to that 
sort of thing, and every boy who can afford 
it, wears a miniature flag in his buttonhole. 
Flags are not the only emblems worn. One 
can buy from the sidewalk fakir “The car- 
tridge that’s goin’ to free Cuba,” superim- 
posed on the Stars and Stripes; or a tinfoil 
representative of Uncle Sam, gun on shoul- 
der, on the run, “Off for Cuba,” with the 
motto, “Gosh darn yer;” or cheap medal- 
lions of the lost battle-ship. One of these 
unmistakable indications of sentiment, the 
Spectator happened to notice, was all that 
saved a Mexican Wild West rider, as he sat 
in a bootblack’s chair near the Bridge, from 
unpleasant comment by the curious crowd of 
onlookers, as a possible Spanish spy! 


The Spectator’s memory of other war times 
—if he may again relapse into reflection for 
a moment—is not very distinct, but somehow 
he has an impression that, on the whole, they 
were different. He remembers—or thinks 
he does—the boys in blue who used to let 
him play with their swords or try to lift their 
guns, and show him where they had been 
shot. and somehow they seemed to be of 
sterner stuff than the volunteers whom he has 
seen enlisting this week ; he remembers—or 
thinks he does—the hush that came over the 
little household on dark days when there were 
tidings from the baitle-field that took the light 
out of the eyes of the elder ones; and then 
that blackest day of all, when the incredible 
news was whispered from neighbor to neigh- 
bor that the beloved President had been 
stricken down and wasnomore. There must 
have been a somewhat different atmosphere 
about those war times. But perhaps that 
was because those days, at the end of a great 
war and not the beginning, were indeed times 
that tried men’s souls. Are death and disas- 
ter necessary to the appreciation of the seri- 
ousness, the horror, of war? It may be. Or 
it may be that men’s feelings cannot be 
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wrought up to the heroic pitch by an unex- 
pected crisis, and that we must wait for events 
to ripenconvictions. Of one thing the Spec- 
tator’s observations have made him feel sure: 
that the every-day men one meets here and 
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now have in them the making of the same 
kind of heroes that have always followed the 
Stars and Stripes. If the war lasts for long— 
which Heaven forbid !—these latent heroes 
will become real ones. 


How We Pay for the War 


By Thomas G. Shearman 


AR is an expensive luxury; and it 

must be handsomely paid for. 

Under the system of taxation 

which has been maintained by almost unani- 

mous consent in this country for more than 

a century, almost the whole cost of war, both 

in money and in blood, must be borne by the 

poorer classes of our people. This is not 

because the richer classes have made any 

particular effort to evade their share of the 

burden; it is because the poor, quite as much 
as the rich, have voted to have it so. 

The Federal Constitution requires that all 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
States, according to population. Although 
this provision was adopted at a time when 
poor men had no votes, yet poor men have 
had votes for more than half a century, and 
they have never made any effort to change 
this rule, although it is so unjust as to pre- 
vent any.direct taxes from being laid. It 
would require taxes to be five times as heavy 
in the Carolinas as in New England, and 
three times as heavy in the West and South 
as in the North Atlantic States. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill for raising about $100,000,000 in new 
taxes, for the support of the war, all of which 
are indirect. It. is a singular commentary 
upon the indifference of the American people 
to the methods by which they are taxed, that 
no newspaper has thought it worth while to 
print a full statement of the tax bill which 
has been rushed through the House of Rep- 
resentatives, without any consideration worthy 
of the name. The newspapers have not 
thought it worth while to give the smallest 
information as to fifty tax amendments, of a 
most important character, which were put 
into the bill at the last moment, and upon 
which, in conformity with the now settled 
custom of our Congress, no debate whatever 
was allowed. We are, therefore, very much 


in the dark as to the real nature of the bill: 
and the country must depend for information 


upon such discussion as may be had in the 
more deliberate Senate, and such light as may 
be vouchsafed by the newspapers, which will 
be for weeks so full of alternate announcements 
that Havana is and is not to be shelled, that 
the Spanish fleet has been seen somewhere 
and has been seen nowhere, that some fishing- 
smack has been captured and another fish- 
ing-smack has been released, that they cannot 
pause to inform the American people of the 
processes by which more than $100,000,000 
will be taken from their savings for war pur- 
poses. 

Some things, however, we are permitted to 
know. There is to be an additional tax of 
$1 a barrel upon beer, some additional tax 
upon home-grown tobacco, stamp taxes on 
all kinds of business documents, taxes on 
patent medicines, chewing-gum, perfumery, 
etc., a tax of one or two cents each on express 
parcels and telegrams, of two cents each on 
checks exceeding $20, and a heavy increase 
in tonnage duties levied upon shipping com- 
ing from foreign ports. So far as we are 
able to secure information about the pro- 
posed taxes, they seem to be as little objec- 
tionable as indirect taxes in their nature can 
be, where so large an income is required 
from a people of American habits. The 
additional tax on beer is the most important 
and profitable cf any. Taxes on beer and 
tobacco are paid almost exclusively by per- 
sons of small means, since our wealthy classes 
drink very little beer and use scarcely any 
home-grown tobacco. It has been said that 
the beer tax will come out of the profits of 
brewers, because the tax on each glass of 
beer is so small that it cannot be added to 
the price. This is a mistake. The amount 
ot beer in each glass will be diminished to a 
degree which will more than compensate for 
the tax. We are glad to see that no increase 
was made in the whisky tax. This is already 
far too high to admit of its effectual collec- 
tion; and the revenue obtained would be 
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much larger if the nominal tax were much 
smaller. 

About $30,000,000 is expected to be de 
rived from stamp duties. So far as these are 
collected from bonds. notes, conveyances, and 
other business documents, they will be paid 
mainly by the middle classes. and only toa 
small extent by the poor. But so far as 
stamps are required on patent medicines and 
the like, they will, if added to the price, fall 
almost exclusively on the poor, since these 
are the chief purchasers of such nostrums. 
In Europe the cost of such stamps is always 
added to the price, and is therefore paid by 
the poor. Possibly that may not be done in 
this country; in which event the tax would 
come out of the profits of the nostrum-makers, 
which are certainly sufficiently large to bear 
it, 

Upon the whole, the burden of the new 
taxes will probably be divided in the propor- 
tion of 10 per cent. upon the principal owners 
of invested wealth, 30 per cent. upon the 
middle class, who have some wealth but 
still mainly depend upon their earnings, and 
60 per cent. upon those who depend exclu- 
sively upon their daily earnings. 

The tax on bank checks, although it falls 
mainly upon the fairly well-to-do, is neverthe- 
less undesirable, because it increases the 
demand for coin and notes in business trans- 
actions. The exemption of checks under $20 
removes a very large part of this objection; 
and itis to be hoped that the efforts now 
making to take away this exemption will not 
succeed. If small checks are required to 
bear a stamp, the pressure upon our currency 
will be aggravated to the extent of many 
millions every day. The only hope of satis- 
fying the popular demand for more money 
lies in teaching the people to use checks for 
even the smallest amounts, in place of actual 
money. 

The increase of the tonnage tax is a very 
unwise and ill-timed proposition. The amount 
of revenue to be gained is relatively small; 
while the burden imposed upon foreign ship- 
owners will be very great. Nominally, the 
tax is imposed upon domestic and foreign 
vessels alike; but, as American vessels con- 
duct a very small part of the foreign trade, 
and will conduct still less during the Spanish 
war, this tax is obviously a slap in the face 
to Great Britain, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Italy, the ships of which nations will pay 
nine-tenths of this‘ tax—Great Britain alone 
paying probably two-thirds of it. 


By far the most significant feature of th: 
proceedings in Congress over this tax bill is 
the absolutely unanimous vote of Democrati: 
Representatives for an income tax, in defi 
ance of the majority decision of the Suprem: 
Court. Wecall the vote unanimous, because 
the only dissentient is a merely nominal Dem 
ocrat, kept in Congress by Republican votes. 
Every other Democrat, East as well as West, 
voted for the income tax. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the change of opinion of a 
single judge in the Supreme Court really 
killed the income tax, or, indeed, that there is 
anything in the majority decision to make a 
very sweeping income tax impossible. That 
decision left it entirely open to Congress to 
tax all incomes which are #o/ derived from 
invested wealth. This vote makes it clear 
that we shall have some kind of an income tax 
whenever a Democratic Congress can avoid 
the veto of a Republican President. 


Two Timely Sentences 


“And having thus chosen our course, 
without guile and with pure purposes, let us 
renew our trust in God, and go forward with- 
out fear and with manly hearts.”—/President 
Lincoln to Congress, July 4, 1861. 

“This monstrous crime [the Virginius 
massacre] indicates what the condition of 
things is in that island, and shows against 
what elements the Cubans are in revolt. It 
is the duty of this Government, then, it is the 
duty of the people acting through their 
organs of government, to do whatever can 
be done with propriety in this matter. Let 
America bind up wounds—not make them; 
quench the fires of war—not kindle them! 
But if God shall put into our hands the cup, 
bitter and fierce, that shall be poured out as 
a medicine to the nations, may that hand 
reach forth from a kindly heart, and may it 
be a medicine administered by love and kind- 
ness, though it be stern kindness and love, 
and not in fury, in wrath or in revenge.” 
Henry Ward Beecher in a sermon on Cuba 
and the Brotherhood of Nations,” 1874. 


In General W. J. Palmer’s article published 
in The Outlook of April 23 last, what seems to 
have been a copyist’s error made him speak of 
“the Spanish guerrillas.” The last word was 
inserted by mistake. General Palmer meant to 
say, “ I do not believe the Spanish inhuman.” 
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Meditations 
By F. J. M. 


[The elder cherub of the “ Sistine Madonna ™ speaks}. 


I stand where two long streams of glory 
meet; 

Far up the shining vistas of the past 

One leads, and one into the future casts 

Its radiant beams; and I stand where they 
meet. 


And both these golden streams meet in the 
CHILD; 

Of all the radiant past He is the king 

Of glory, and the coming years shall sing 

His deathless praise.—The center is the 
CHILD, 


| sang among the angels at His birth, 

When Heaven in mighty throes of mercy 
strove, 

And sent to human need incarnate Love— 

That night the angels heralded his birth. 


Of all the past, I wonder what He knows; 

For in his searching eyes I've seen a look 

As if He dimly comprehended why he took 

This robe of flesh,—I wonder what He 
knows. 


I would I were an earth-child, and could 
serve 

His every human need, and grow to be 

The comrade of His ministry, and see 

His works of love,—I would that I might 
serve. 


But I shall share His victory and joy, 

When man, through His redeeming work, 
shall learn 

The way of life, and penitent return 

To swell the anthems of our heavenly joy. 


Florence, Italy. 
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The Parks and the People 


By Samuel Parsons, Jr. 


Ex-Superintendent of the New York Parks 


HE system of parks in New York is 

not only extensive, but unique in 

many ways. Parks throughout the 
world have grown, until recently, little by 
little, and have generally been evolved from 
some more or less accidental condition of 
things. Many of them have been made by 
gardeners, or by some person with little genius 
for the artistic designing of such work, and 
have been improved from time to time with- 
out any broadly conceived scheme. In New 
York, at an early date in the modern devel- 
opment of pleasure-grounds in America, some 
forty years ago, great public interest came 
into being for a park of the character of 
what is now called Central Park. In the be- 
ginning it was to be a large park, and was at 
first located on the East River, in the neigh- 
borhood of what was known as _ Jones’s 
Woods, between Sixtieth and Seventieth 
Streets. Later, after much discussion, it was 
decided to select for the purpose the space 
now occupied by Central Park. The plan 
of procedure in constructing Central Park 
was peculiar. It is doubtful whether a sim- 
ilar method of laying out a great park had 
ever been undertaken before in any country, 
although the practice is common now. An 
advertisement for designs for laying out Cen- 
tral Park was issued, and, as a result, thirty 
competitive schemes were submitted to the 
Park Board. The plan chosen for execution 
was signed “ Greensward,” and made by 
Messrs. Vaux and Olmsted, to whom was sub- 
sequently intrusted the carrying out of the 
general scheme. 

For many years these distinguished land- 
scape architects controlled the work, under 
the President and Commissioners of the 
Board of Parks, with the result that Central 
Park was, in all essential parts, carefully con- 
structed in accordance with the plan adopted, 
and, with unusual good fortune, the general 
scheme has since remained almost unim- 
paired, 

The plan itself was of special value, be- 
cause it had both artistic unity and sympa- 
thetic regard for rural effects, growing clearly 
out of existing conditions. 

The sympathy of the President of the Park 


Board, Mr. Andrew H. Green, was strong for 
all this park improvement, and the work, in 
accordance with the designs of Messrs. Vaux 
and Olmsted, was pushed rapidly ahead under 
the energetic and intelligent administration 
of Mr. Green. Both Mr. Vaux and Mr. Olm- 
sted were ardent adherents of the natural 
method of treating parks, as opposed to the 
formalism and artificiality of the prevailing 
taste of the time, both at home and abroad, 
They themselves were fortunate in having, 
what no designer of a park up to that time 
had enjoyed, a vast expanse of virgin soil as 
material. 

The work of building Central Park went 
on slowly, and it was not until late in the sev- 
enties that the whole area was brought ap- 
proximately into the condition in which it is 
seen to-day. The total cost of Central Park 
to this city has been estimated at $15,000,000, 
but it is now agreed that such a sum was 
never more judiciously expended. It contains 
some 400 acres of wooded grounds in the area 
of 700 acres of park. This means scattered 
and detached plantations, as well as wooded 
area. 

There are 9 miles of carriageways, 4% 
miles of bridle-paths, and 28% miles of 
walks—a total of over 43 miles. It contains 
30 buildings, and provides outdoor seats for 
10,000 people. Its bridges, tunnels, and 
archways number 48. 

Central Park was the forerunner of Pros- 
pect Park in Brooklyn, the other great park 
constructed in America during the last half- 
century. Large parks have been since laid 
out in different cities of the country, but they 
have hardly any of them been designed on 
the artistic lines of Central Park. The 
impetus given to all park construction in 
America by the liberal and intelligent plans 
for constructing Central Park can _ hardly 
be overestimated. In addition to Central 
Park and several other parks down-town, 
such as the Battery, Bowling Green, City 
Hall Park, Madison Square, Union Square, 
Tompkins Square, and Washington Square, 
there were added to the public domain be- 
tween 1850 and 1881, Abingdon Square, at 


Hudson Street and Eighth Avenue, Jackson 
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Square, at Hudson Street and Greenwich 
Avenue, Morningside Park, Riverside Park, 
Mount Morris Square, and the Reservoir or 
Bryant Park, ‘The total area of the park 
system in 1881 was 1,194 acres, and in 1896 
it was nearly five times as much. This great 
increase was due to the acquisition beyond 
the Harlem River of Van Cortlandt Park, 
with 1,796 acres; Crotona, with 141% acres; 
Claremont Park, with 38 acres; and the ac- 
quisition of the Bronx, Pelham, Mosholu, and 
Crotona Parkways, making about 200 acres 
more. 

In the lower part of the city have been ac- 
quired Jeannette Park, occupying the site of 
the Old Coenties Slip; Corlears Hook Park, 
south of Grand Street, near the East River; 
and Mulberry Bend Park. Other small parks 
have been secured and are about to be con- 
structed: namely, one along the East River 
from Eleventh Street to Fourteenth Street ; 
one between Pitt and Sheriff, on Stanton 
Street; one at Hester and Norfolk Street; one 
on the West Side, between Twenty-seventh 
and Twenty-eighth Streets and Ninth Avenue. 
The East River Park, at the foot of Eighty- 


fuurth Street, has also been enlarged by the 
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LOOKING SOUTH 


acquisition of seven acres of ground, which 
has been laid out in walks and lawns. In 
the upper part of the island, during the same 
time, Fort Washington Park was secured, ex- 
tending from One Hundred and Seventy-first 
Street to One Hundred and Eighty-fourth 
Street, and containing forty acres; also St. 
Nicholas, containing thirty acres, situated be- 
tween One Hundred and Thirtieth and One 
Hundred and Forty-first Streets. Colonial 
Park embraces fifteen acres, and lies between 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth and One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth Streets, east of Bradhurst 
Avenue. 

The Harlem River driveway, begun in 
1894, is nearly completed. The estimated 
cost of the new park lines acquired since 
1888 has been $9,969,603. This does not 
include the great parks beyond the Harlem 
River, for which at least as much more 
money was paid. Central Park alone, as 
mere real estate, is valued at $200,000,000. 
The total acreage of parks in Manhattan 
Borough is not less than 1,200; in Bronx 
Borough it reaches the grand total of 4,000 
acres. It should be explained here that out 
of this total of 5,200 acres in the two bor- 
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oughs, not less than 3,500 acres consist of 
highly cultivated park land laid out in roads 
and drives and lawns furnished with grass, 
trees, and shrubs. 

I speak of this large percentage of culti- 
vated, systematically laid out park land, be- 
cause many large parks throughout this coun- 
try and even in Europe are simply woodland 
and natural meadow. They are often well 
cared for, but they are, nevertheless, undevel- 
oped according to any definite artistic scheme. 

The Borough of Queens bas no parks 
worthy of the name, but the Borough of 
Kings, with Prospect Park and many other 
small city parks, and some much larger areas 
recently acquired, is beginning to approach 
Mashattan Borough in the acreage of its 
territory. 

Prospect Park, though not so large as Cen- 
tral Park, is, in its way, almost as great a 
work of art. Its surface has been less 
changed than that of Central Park, and in so 
far it is more natural. Central Park, with its 
rambles and rocky territories, is more pic- 
turesque and varied in its effects. Prospect 
ark is more distinctly natural in its sugges 
tions, and has one far-stretching expanse of 
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meadow that appeals strongly to the imagina- 
tion. ‘The trees are finer and the soil better. 
Central Park is more fully and better con- 
structed, and more completely fulfills the idea 
of a work of art. There are in Prospect 
Park, however, single specimens of shade- 
trees and many kinds of ornamental trees, 
such as Japanese maples, rare evergreens, 
etc., that are hardly surpassed anywhere in 
this country ; while Central Park, owing to 
its poor soil, is not rich in fine specimen trees. 

The increased value of the surrounding 
areas caused by the construction of Prospect 
Park has been most noteworthy. Fine resi- 
dences have sprung up everywhere in the 
neighborhood, and every intelligent person in 
Brooklyn is more proud of Prospect Park as 
a monument of art and progress than of 
anything else within its borders. The peculiar 
charm of these New York parks lies in their 
pastoral character and their freedom from 
the comparative noise and bustle of the 
quietest city streets. 

People have come fully to recognize that 
pure air, rest, and quiet, combined with coun- 
try sights and sounds, are the choicest pos- 


Sessions that a park can have. One of the 
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few difficulties of the sensitiveness of the 
public to any change in the original design of 
parks is an opposition to the best-devised 
system of thinning out its trees. In both 
Brooklyn and New York parks the trees have 
grown so much in the course of years that they 
have not only arrived at maturity and become 
moribund, but have crowded each other into 
deformed and diseased conditions. Large 
numbers of trees have been cut out of both 
parks ; but the sensitiveness of the public has 
prevented the carrying out of as radical a 
course as might be desired. I speak of this 


sensitiveness of the public in this case be- 
cause in many of the cities of the country all 
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May 
the extent of the domain in all the Boroughs. 
Incidentally, I have endeavored to convey 
some idea of the artistic theory controlling 
the original design and general management 
of the New York parks. I should emphasize, 
furthermore, the fact that, beyond almost any 
other parks in the world, excepting perhaps 
the Boston parks, the control of the New 
York parks is exercised entirely in the inter. 
est of the general public and not in that of 
any clique or class. No one in New York 
can force into the parks railroads, trolley 
lines, race-courses, menageries, military shows, 
peddling or advertising schemes, baseball 
matches, or any game that tends to collect 
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interest in the protection of parks is mere 
resistance to the thinning out of plantations. 

Prospect Park has 516 acres, and smaller 
parks in Brooklyn, to the number of 33, con- 
tain an aggregate of 523.3 acres, one of them 
being 144 acres in extent and lying on New 
York Bay. An unimproved area of wood- 
land, called Brooklyn Forest, has been recent- 
ly taken. It lies in the town of Jamaica, just 
outside of Brooklyn, and contains 535 acres. 
The total acreage of Brooklyn parks amounts 
to 1,574.3, and of all the Boroughs of New 
York City, 6,774.3. The maintenance of New 


York parks this year will cost $1,108,455. 

I have given this brief detailed description 
of the park areas of Greater New York that 
some proper conception may be formed of 
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crowds. To such an extent are shows depre- 
cated in the quiet pastoral and rural effects 
of New York parks that a great number of 
intelligent people object to the construction 
of a large and handsome range of green- 
houses in Central Park, because it must be 
essentially a show, and not a true park fea- 
ture, and have prevented its erection several 
times during a period of thirty years. Nothing 
stirs the public pulse quicker in New York 
than any attempt to convert the use of the 
parks to their exclusive personal advantage, 
or to introduce a discordant element in the 
midst of pastoral and woodland effects. In 
many ways the recollections of our city gov- 
ernment do not make us proud as we travel 
through other countries. But the standard 
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of the design and management of New York 
parks is high, and the ideal is one that the 
public is determined to sustain. 

Under the new Charter this high ideal is 
carefully provided for. The importance of 
thoroughly supported and fully equipped 
artistic control is, in the first place, recog- 
nized by the appointment of a landscape 
architect, who can veto the construction of 
anything in the parks down to the smallest 
detail. No planting, gardening, erecting of 
fences, buildings, roads, or walks can be done 
if he objects. The Board may remove him; 
but while he retains the confidence of the 
public, abstains from politics and self-seeking 
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Central Society or Federation. This Feder- 
ation is empowered under the Charter to 
name three painters, three sculptors, and 
three architects, as well as nine lay members, 
who, with the Mayor, the President of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the President 
of the Public Library, and the President of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
shall constitute the Fine Arts Commission. 
This Commission has absolute power over 
all memorial or commemorative structures, 
whether in sculpture or architecture, and on 
request of the Mayor a veto power may be ex- 
ercised by the Commission over any object of 
art, be it sculpture, architecture, the arrange- 
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schemes, few Boards will attempt to displace 
him. But so important have the framers of 
the Charter deemed this artistic control that 
they have gone even further than the estab- 
lishment of a landscape architect of wide and 
dominant powers. They have created an 
entirely independent body in the Fine Arts 
Commission, that can veto any memorial or 
commemorative artistic construction under- 
taken by the Park Board; and, be it remem- 
bered, the Park Board cannot remove them. 
In other words, they are equal in power to 
the Park Board, or any member of that body. 
They are choseninthismanner: The Feder- 
ation of Artists’ Societies of New York con- 
sists of delegates sent by each of the ten or 
twelve art organizations of the city to the 
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ments of grounds, walks, roads, or planting. 
If citizens, therefore, find that the Park Com. 
mission is exercising its functions in a manner 
prejudicial to the parks, and the landscape 
architect is remiss in his duty, they may 
petition the Mayor to secure an opinion from 
the Fine Arts Commission. which will be 
final. 

So far we have simply considered the 
artistic control of the park system of the 
newly constructed City of New York. The 
constitution of the actual Park Commission 
governing this great area forms another 
peculiar feature of the new Charter. An 
endeavor has been made to combine the 
advantages secured by the three-headed com- 
mission. At various times during the past 
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twenty-five years many projects have been 
undertaken by different members of the 
Park Board which would, if carried out, have 
surely injured the parks. The fact that more 
than one member sat in judgment on the wis- 
dom of projects for so-called improvements 
has always secured a wise deliberation that is 
greatly needed to secure satisfactory results. 
The objection to many-headed commissions 
has been the dissensions that have arisen 
from time to time, to the discredit of the 
Park Board. Even these dissensions, how- 
ever, have a bad and good side, because many 
of them have caused delay and further con- 
sideration of projects that were eventually 
and properly abandoned. The one-headed 
commission has been especially popular with 
less enlightened but really public-spirited 
citizens. Business men have thought that it 
would be an excellent thing for an enterpris- 
ing. intelligent management of a Park De- 
partment to promptly dispatcl any piece of 
work that was on hand and that the bead of 
the depar‘ment had decided to do. This ex- 
periment has been tried in more than one 
case in the different cities of the country, and 
with sometimes disastrous results. 

The promoters of the New York Charter 
have thought they could secure ,the benefits 
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of each of these methods and minimize the 
dimiculties that attach to them by making a 
Board of three Commissioners, one of whom 
is to have entire executive charge of the 
management of park affairs in each of the 
Boroughs of Bronx, Manhattan, and Kings. 
These three Commissioners are to act with 
entire independence of each other in the em- 
ployment and discharge of men, and the 
initiation and carrying out of work, whether 
it be building bridges, houses, making roads, 
grading grounds, or any other improvement of 
parks. 

At first sight, the authority of this single 
Commissioner in his special domain seems 
unlimited; but the Charter goes on to require 
that all three members shall meet as‘a Board, 
and that this Board shall let all contracts, fix 
all stipends and titles of employees, and de- 
termine the amount of allexpenditures. The 
Board, moreover, and each and all of its 
members, be it here noted, may. be controlled 
absolutely by the veto power of the Land- 


scape Architect and the Fine Arts Commis- 


Ditficulties will doubtless arise in the 
working of this somewhat complex system, 
caused by the fact that a Commissioner, in 
conside~ing a question, will fail to feel respon- 
the acts of the Commissioners of 
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other boroughs than his own, and the Com- 
mission will, therefore, often act unadvisedly 
and be liable to fall into disrepute. Much 
will depend upon the personal character and 
knowledge of the Commissioners in any Case, 
and on their hearty devotion to the duties of 
their office. We may reasonably hope that, 
as time goes on, this somewhat complex sys- 
tem will work more smoothly and be changed 
in certain ways that will make it more efficient. 
Its intentions are excellent, and we must Cer- 
tainly acknowledge that it has touched the 
highest mark of park management heretofore 
attained. 

I do not wish to. convey by anything I| have 
said that the pleasures of the public have 
been in any way unreasonably curtailed by 
the laws and management of the New York 
Department. The public are simply required 
to so conduct themselves that no interference 
with the comfort and convenience of others 
may occur. Every one has the right to 
enjoy the lawns, walks, roads, and plantations 
of the parks, but no one must prevent his 
neighbor from doing the same. Law and 
order must prevail here, more than anywhere 
else in the city. The property of the public 
must also be protected. Trees and shrubs 
must not be broken down and despoiled of 
their flowers, and short cuts must not be 
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made across the lawns. The American public 
is prone to forget this, and do many things 
on the public domain that should not be done, 
simply because it is public and not private 
property. There are no more important 
functions of the Park Board than this pro- 
tection of the parks. When this vigilant 
care is once established and maintained, it 
will be found that abundant opportunity for 
amusement is furnished on all the lawns of 
the New York parks. All through May and 
June scores of thousands of children hold 
their picnics and dance around their May- 
poles under the shade-trees and over the 
lawns. It is one of the prettiest sights in 
the world to see the thousands of little ones 


with their white and red dresses and streaming. 


banners. 

All through spring, summer, and autumn, 
in both Central and Prospect Park, thousands 
are enthusiastically playing every outdoor 
game. Croquet, tennis, cricket, baseball, 
football, and la crosse succeed each other 
in popularity ; and in the winter skating on 
the lake is even more popular than boating 
in the summer, and during snowbound win- 
ters members of the Snowshoe Club may be 
seen sliding over the lawns. It has been 
said, and possibly with some truth, that the 
Americans are not a merry people, dancing 
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and singing and making holidays in season 
and out of season, like some of the Continen- 
tal nations. We may not be a demonstrative 
race, but those who frequent New York parks 
will testify that we have great capacity for 
enjoyment in the simple rural surroundings 
of a country-like park. Some one has said, 
“ Let me make the songs of the people and 
you may make the laws.” But in New York 
I think we may say that the making of parks 
is much surer to touch the heart of the peco- 
ple than any songs that are likely to be made 
in these degenerate days. People are very 
patient under city misgovernment, but the 
well-being and proper use of the parks are so 
near their hearts that, no matter what party or 
clique attempts to destroy the harmony and 
well-ordered arrangement of the park, they 
must stop, and stop at once, so determined is 
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the growl and protest of the public. 
York papers agitate every reform and protest 
against every sort of misgovernment, but 
each paper generally takes up one subject and 
avoids that taken up by another. Against park 
abuses, however, they are nearly always unani- 
mous and generally right. There is no more 
hopeful sign of the times than the sound pub- 
lic opinion in New York on all park questions. 
People you would least expect to exhibit dis- 
cernment in this respect know well and declare 
boldly how the lawns and plantations of 
parks should be treated. To my thinking, 
itis a good citizen only who will love, day 
after day, to look on the children playing on 
the park lawns, or who will delight to wander 
in shady nooks and watch the blossoming flow- 
ers. For a time, at least, evil thoughts and 
self-seeking must have no place in his mind, 


Proserpina: A Song of the Spring 


By Sara King Wiley 


Now along the woods a sheen 

Shows the coming of the green; 
Across the distant hills the mist 
Purple floats as amethyst. 

The birds dart forth in wheeling flight, 
Clearly singing with delight, 

And the soft breath of the air 
Scatters perfume everywhere : 
Scents of leaves and scents of shoots 
Wanly yellow ; scents of roots 
Stirring in the moistened ground. 
Now there wakes the cheery sound 
Of the crystal running rills, 

Tinkling, bubbling, down the hills. 
And, by verdure heralded, 

Starting through the stubble dead, 
Lo, she comes that daintiest is 

From out the ice-bound realms of Dis ; 
Wreathed with honey-smelling vine, 
Forth again comes Proserpine. 

Her filmy mantle, green as pale 

As the new leaves drooping frail, 
Floating while she swiftly passes, 
Shakes from dew the frosty grasses, 
Artd blows about her form of grace ; 
The blanchéd hues of her fair face 
Flushing rosy in the breeze 
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That, stirring in the tips of trees, 
Tosses out to threads of light 

All her curléd tresses bright. 

Dainty Kore, smooth and sweet. 
Flowers rise about thy feet; 

Thrust up gleaming from the mold 
See the crocus cups of gold, 

And the tiny starry things 
Dropping petals like white wings. 
Blithe her tripping footfall seems, 
But her eyes are deep with dreams: 
From the Shade Land must she bring 
Pensive visions lingering. 

Yet a promise of new birth 

Speaks the sacred life of earth ; 

In the budding of the trees 

Nature gives us prophecies: 
Comfort of returning breath 

From the numbing hold of death, 
Peaceful wakening after pain, 
Youth that shall return again 

Gay in strength and fresh as flowers 
Under clearer skies than ours. 
Then, as morning breaks to cheer 
With warmth and light the new-born year 
Love shall wake us like the sun 

And life’s Easter be begun. 
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Mr. Stedman’s Poems 
By John H. Boner 


R. STEDMAN'S new book will 
have the effect of reviving interest 
in poetry. The volume recalls to 

mind the fact that the true poet is born, not 
made—foeta nascitur non fit—-and that, after 
all, the true poet is a necessity in the realm 
of higher literature. It cannot be denied 
that the world has been burdened with verse. 
Almost in proportion to this burden of 
rhythmic expression, there has been a dearth 
of real poetry. Mr. Stedman’s volume hails 
us back to the fountain-head of song—to that 
zone of Parnassus into which the footsteps of 
only the elect can be traced. 

In presenting to the public this collection 
of his poems, Mr. Stedman has to some ex- 
tent considered the temper of his audience— 
the present state of literary affairs. The 
financial world is not the only one in which 
confidence sometimes needs to be restored. 
These selections are calculated to plead the 
sanity, the usefulness, the beauty of the poet’s 
art—to restore confidence in poetry as a 
factor of literary force. 

There lingers a tradition that the poet who 
would secure the immortelles of the muses 
mast worship and serve those deities exclu- 
sively. Mr. Stedman acknowledges and de- 
plores his sometime deflection from the 
muses’ train of loyal subjects, as in the invo- 
cational lines to the Spirit of Song which 
preface this volume, and as in his stanzas on 
Shelley—“ Ariel he says: 

Like thee, | vowed to dedicate 

My powers to beauty ; ay, but thou didst keep 

The vow. 

But aman who has done so much and has 
worked so conscientiously and tirelessly for 
the cause of poetry has surely never lost 
favor with the sacred nine, particularly a man 
who, with true reverence for his art, has con- 
sistently, whether in the banking-parlor or in 
the Stock Exchange, been influenced and 
guided, consciously or not, by the real princi- 
ples of beauty, 

The epithet “ banker-poet ” is exceedingly 
obnoxious to Mr. Stedman. But why should 
itbe so? Hecarried poetry into the bank- 
ing business, and not the banking business 
into poetry. Inthis age and country of fran- 
tic activity and money-earning necessity, woe 


unto the poet who would look to the muses 
fora daily shower of manna! 

Just before Byron set sail in defense of 
Greece he wrote Tom Moore that “a man ought 
to do something more for society than write 
verse.” And so one ought. A poet should 
net, if possible, allow himself to suffer for 
the comforts of a good home. If he does so 
suffer, he is apt to burden his song with ref- 
erences to woes which are all too common, 
and to add to the sorrows of his fellow- 
sufferers. We need more happiness in 
poetry, and less sadness. Mr. Stedman has 
struck the golden mean; and while he is 
never “sentimental” in song, he frequently 
expresses the most exquisite sentiment. The 
mental and nervous vigor of the man is shown 
inall his lines. What he most admires in 
Byron is that poet’s “glorious weapon of a 
dauntless will.” Shelley’s voice of song is to 
him “a wind-harp’s strain in some enchanted 
close.’ He himself occasionally produces 
tones so like Shelley’s that they might easily 
be mistaken for those of the «divine boy,” 
as in his fanciful and imaginative poem 
“« Fern-Land,” in the Carib Seaseries. Have 
we not here the very touch of Shelley: 

Here, unseen by grosser light, 
Fairyland, at noon of night 
Holidaying, 
Sallies forth in fine arraying ; 
Elfin, sylphide, fay, and gnome 
On the dew-tipped ferns disport, 
In the festooned creepers swing, 
Their light plumage fluttering. 
At the first “ pale glint of morn ” all the litile 
people change : 
Then the gnomes, that change to newts, 
lurk about the tree-‘ern's roots : 
Their commander 
Is the frog-mouthed salamander, 
Who will marshal in the sun 
Red-backed lizards from the vines, 
Eft and newt from bog and spring— 
Many a crested, horny thing, 
Sharp-eyed, fearsome—and that one 
With the loathly spotted lines ! 
Mortal heedeth 


Ilim, whose breath of poison speedeth 
Them that chafe the elfin king. 


Moths above, that feed on dew, 
Flit their wings of gold and blue— 
Fancy guesses 
These must be the court princesses ; 
35 
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Mr. Stedman’s Poems 


Others are in durance pent, 
Changed to orchids for their tricks— 
Wantons ther, who must remain 
All day long in beauteous pain. 

The sixty-two poems gathered in this col- 
lection are truly, as the 2uthor says in a prefa- 
torial note, “various in theme, motive, and 
expression.” There are inspiring thoughts 
for the patriot, amorous sighs for the lover, 
wit and wisdom, songs grave and gay. refined 
humor, extollation of heroism, noble and 
ennobling sentiménts, and, though not pro- 
nounced religion, enough to justify what the 
author meant when, years ago, he wrote (in a 
poem not here reproduced) : j 
And even I may have a secret tower 
Up storm-swept Pisgah, whence I see beyond 

Jordan. 


A few years ago “ Falstaff's Song,” one of 
the poems included in this volume, first ap- 
peared in print, with this note by the author: 
“Strange it seems, when one first discovers 
it. that Shakespeare put no ballad, tavern- 
catch, or other song in the mouth of pewter- 
clinking Sir John. But he certainly left us a 
most tempting refrain for onc.” Starting 
with this refrain, Mr. Stedman has deftly 
mirrored Shakespeare’s elusive style. Here 
are two of the three stanzas: 

Where's he that died 0’ Wednesday ? 
What place on earth hath he? 

A tailor’s yard beneath, I wot, 
Where worms approaching be; 

For the wight that died o’ Wednesday, 
Just laid the light below, 

Is dead as the varlet turned to clay 
A score of years ago. 


Where’s he that died 0’ Sabba’ day? 
Good Lord, 1’d not be he ! 

The best of days is foul enough 
From this world’s fare to flee ; 

And the saint that died 0’ Sabba’ day, 
With his grave-turf yet to grow, 

Is dead as a sinner brought to pray 
A hundred years ago. 


In “ The Provencal Lovers” Mr. Stedman 
has introduced a refrain—*“ Said Aucassin to 
Nicolette ”"—which curiously enhances the 
ballad about the clandestine meeting of those 
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enamored ones centuries “within the 
garden of Beaucaire.” 

A noble and touching poem is that on 
Helen Keller, of which the closing lines are 
these : 


ago 


Pity thy unconfined 
Clear spirit, whose enfranchised eyes 
Use not their grosser sense ? 
Ah, ne! thy bright intelligence 
Hath its own Paradis, 
A’realm wherein to hear and see 
_ Things hidden from our kind. 
Not thou, not thou—’lis we 
Are deaf, are dumb, are blind! 


Now for a little fault-finding. “Kennst 
Du” is an unhappy importation for the title 
of that first of the Carib Sea series of lyrics; 
and in that brightly colored and perfume- 
breathing poem there occurs a commonplace 
word which dulls the beauty of the sketch. 
Itis the last word of this quotation: 


Here is no mangrove warp-and-woof 

From which a vapor lifts aloof, 

But on the beaches smooth and dry 

Red-lipped conch-shells lie— 

Even at the edge of that green wall 

W here the shore-g’ape’s tendriled runners spread, 
And purpl2 trumpet-creepers fall, 

And the frangipani’s clusters shed 

Their starry sweets withal. 


There is Byronic feeling and expression in 
the following sonnet: 
MORS BENEFICA 


Give me to die unwitting of the day, 

And stricken in life’s brave heat, with senses 

clear: 

Not swathed and couched until the lines appear 
Of Death’s wan mask upon this withering clay, 
But as that old man eloquent made way 

From Earth,a nation’s conclave hushed anear; 

Or as the chief whose fates, that he may hear 
The victory, one glorious moment stay. 

Or, if not thus, then with no cry in vain, 

No ministrant beside to ward and weep, 
Hand upon helm I would my quittance gain 

In some wild turmoil of the waters deep, 

And sink content into a dreamless sleep 
(Spared grave and shroud) below the ancient 

main. 


The fellowship of poets, especially Ameri- 
can poets, is to be congratulated on the 
appearance of this volume. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
From a daguerreotype taken in Philadelphia in 1844 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


From an engraved portrait by Mr. J. A. J] Wilcox. 


James Russell Lowell and His Friends’ 
By Edward Everett Hale 


CHAPTER VIII.—LOWELL AS A PUBLIC 
SPEAKER 
T will be as well to bring into one chapter 
such references to Lowell’s work as a 
public speaker as may give some idea of 
the interest with which he was always heard, 
and, indeed, of his own evident enjoyment of 
the position of an orator. 

He spoke with absolute simplicity, with 
entire ease, and he really enjoyed public 
speaking. 

It was near the close of the first quarter of 
the century that what was called the Lyceum 
system came into being in New England. It 
worked wonderfully well under the original 
plans. The institution, as it may be called, 
or the habit, if you please, of lecturing and 
listening to lectures, was formed again, prob- 


1 Copyright, 1898, by The Outlook Company. 


ably never to be abandoned in our communi- 
ties. The method by which this was done 
in the New England towns worked well for a 
generation. And Lowell, as a youngster start- 
ing on life, made some of his first addresses 
“under the auspices” of the old-fashioned 
lyceum committees. | 

I am rather fond of saying, what nobody 
seems to care for excepting myself, that high 
among the causes which sent Winthrop’s 
colony to Massacliusetts was the passion of 
him and his to hear lectures on week-days. 
Now this was important. It means that 
the contest between the “left wing ” and the 
“right wing in the English Church turned 
largely on the wish of the more advanced 
clergy to speak in other pulpits than their 
own, and the greater wish of the Puritan 
people to hear them. Of course, if a bishop 
could shut up a man in his own pulpit, the 
39 
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go to the “ Thursday 
| lecture” in Boston, or 

similar lectures in other 

towns, were very glad to 
: hear the best speakers 
aa of the time. And they 
| generally gave them more 
latitude than was to be 
found in the creed-bound 
churches of the time. 

I do not think I stray 
too far- from our central 
subject if I take a few 
lines to speak of the value 
to the whole Northern 
community of this very 
curious system. To intro- 
duce such men as have 
been named above, and a 


— hundred other men, some 


is of them of equal promi- 
rence in vur history, and 
all of them of a certain 
ability as public speakers 
——to introduce such men 
to the average communi- 
ty of the North, so that 
they knew them person- 
ally, was in itself a great 
achievement. To go back 
to the comparison which 


From a daguerreotype made by Southworth & Hawes in 1857. 
I have made already, 


influence of one of the Garrisons, or Phillipses, 
or Parkers, or Pillsburys of the day would be 
very much restricted. But so long as John 
Cotton could travel over half England, he 
was much more formidable to Bishop Laud 
and the other people who directed the Estab- 
lishment than he would have been if he had 
remained in his own pulpit in the Lincoln- 
shire Boston. 

So there grew up for that generation the 
habit of a week-day lecture in the New England 
meeting-houses ; a habit preserved with more 
or less interest to the present day. But, as 
time went by, these week-day lectures, so far 
as I recollect them, were little more than 
the repetition of sermons which had been 
preached on Sunday. 

Now, if there is anything dangerous, to this 
hour, for a lecturer’s usefulness, it is a habit 
of repeating the average sermon. A sermon 
is one thing and a lyceum lecture is another. 
A lyceum lecture has one purpose, and a ser- 
mon ought to have another purpose. How- 
ever this may be, the people of the genera- 
tions of this century who did not much like to 


these Peter the Hermits, passing from place 
to place, preached a crusade. They were 
in very much the position of John Cotton 
and those other Puritan lecturers whom 
Bishop Laud and the Star Chamber disliked 
in England in the years between 1620 and the 
outbreak of the English rebellion. And the 
history of the twenty years before our Civil 
War is not rightly written unless it refers to 
the effect which was wrought by such speak- 
ers. Phillips, Parker, Ward Beecher, and 
even Garrison, would have been little known 
outside a small circle around their respective 
homes but for this lecturing practice. 

There will be found in Lowell's letters and 
in other memoranda of the time an occasional 
joke about the external hardships of the thing. 
He speaks somewhere of three “ committee- 
men,” with three cold hands like raw beef- 
steak, welcoming him and bidding him 
good-by. But such little things as this must 
not give a false idea of the reception which 
was given to the pioneers of larger thought 
than that which the hidebound churches of 
the time were willing to interpret. For one 
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such story of the beefsteak hands there could 
be told a thousand stories of warm welcomes 
into charming families, and of immediate mu- 
tual recognition of people of kindred thought 
who would never have seen each other's 
faces but for the happy appointment which 
bro@ght one as a lecturer to the other as 
“committeeman.” Anything that taught the 
separated people of this country that it was 
a country, that they were citizens of the same 
nation, and that they had each other’s burdens 
to bear, was of great value in those days, The 
reader of to-day 

forgets that in 

the same years 

in which South 

Carolina was 

defying , the 

North, Massa- 

chusetis gave 

directions that 

the National 

flag should not 

float over her 

State-House. 

That is to say, 

in those days 

there was an 

intense sensi- 

tiveness which 

kept men ol 

different parts 

of the country 

apart fromeach 

other. Any- 

thing which . 
overcame such 

‘sensitivencss, 

and brought 

real lovers of 

their country 

and lovers of 

God face to 

face, was an 

advantage. In this case the advantage can 
hardly be overestimated. 

To this hour the popular lecture in Amer- 
ica differs from the lecture, so called, which 
the Useful Knowledge Society of England, 
and what they used to call Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, established there in the earlier part of 
the century. Mr. Emerson told me that 
when he delivered his lectures in London, in- 
telligent people went back to Coleridge’s 
morning lectures, of a dozen or more years 
before, as a precedent. And you see in the 
accounts of Carlyle’s London lectures that-it 
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James Russell Lowell and His Friends 


From a photograph by Rogardus 
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was regarded as a novelty that “anything 
should be said at a lecture which decently 
intelligent people needed to hear. But in Octo- 
ber, 1843, Emerson wrote to his friend John 
Sterling, “ There is now a ‘lyceum,’ so called, 
in almost every town in New England, and 
if I would accept an invitation I might read 
a lecture every night.” Sterling ~had written 
to him not long before, “1 doubt whether 
therc are anywhere in Britain, except in Lon- 
don, a hundred persons to be found capable 
of at all appreciating what seems to find, as 
spoken by you, 
such ready ac- 
ceptance from 
various bodies 
of learners in 
America.” Such 
people meet, in 
the moribund 
feudal fashion, 
“to encourage 
the others,” 
as Sir Walter 
Vivian looked 
on the experi- 
ments his 
own park, or as 
Murat charged 
at Borodino. 
The amusing 
condescension, 
so often ob- 
servable in the 
English pulpit, 
is even more 
marked in the 
English “ popu- 
lar lecture.” 

But, in the be- 
ginning, it was 
notso here. As 
early as 1814 
Jacob Bigelow 
had lectured on botany in Boston, and, not 
long after, Edward Everett on Greek art and 
antiquities, and Henry Ware on the Holy 
Land, in courses of lectures, which were at- 
tended by the very best and most intelligent 
people. And when Waldo Emerson, and 
Theodore Parker, and Wendell Phillips, and 
James Lowell lectured in the same region, 
they gave the best they could give, and no one 
thought he condescended in going to hear. 

I do not forget a bright saying of Starr 
King, one of those best worth hearing of the 
brilliant group of traveling lecturers of whom 
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Lowell was one. King said that a popular 
lyceum lecture was made of five parts of 
sense and five of nonsense. “ There are only 
five men in America,” said he, “ who know 
how to mix them—and I think I am one of 
the five.” Other people thought so too, and 
did not detect the nonsense. His carefully 
wrought lectures are worth anybody’s study 
to-day. 

He is the author of another lyceum chest- 
nut. Some one asked him what his honora- 
44 


rium was for each lecture. “FF. A. M. E.,” 
said he—* Fifty And My Expenses.” 

Lowell’s hearers got no nonsense. His 
subjects were generally literary or critical-—I 
think always so. On one or more expedi- 
tions he went to what was then the Far 
West—speaking in Wisconsin, I observe, 
within twenty years after Black Hawk and 
Keokuk addressed Americans on the same 
fields. 


(Ah me! Why did I not accept forty 
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James Russell Lowell and His Friends 


acres of land between the lakes in Madison, 
Wisconsin, when they were offered me in 
1842? The reader will perhaps pardon this 
digression !) 

Of such a system of Wanderjahre in the 
education of a country, not the least benefit 
is that which is gained by the speaker. No 
man knows America who has not traveled 
much in her different regions. A wise United 
States Senator proposed lately that each 
newly elected member of Congress should be 
compelled to travel up and down his own 
country for those mysterious;montbs after his 
election before he takes his seat. The men 
who have had such a privilege do not make 
the mistakes of book-trained men. 

A good enough illustration of some of the 
deeper consequences of what may be called 
the Lyceum Movement may be found in the 
story often told of the divided committee 
who met Wendell Phillips in a place where 
he was quite a stranger. On his arrival he 
asked what was the subject he was to speak 
on. Should he read his lecture on the 
Lost Arts, or.should he deliver an address on 
Anti-Slavery? It proved,alas! that the com- 
mittee was equally divided, perhaps bitterly 
divided, and neither side would yield to the 
other. Phillips at once made the determination 
with his own prompt wit. He said he would 
deliver the lecture on the Lost Arts first, and 
then the Anti-Slavery address afterwards for 
any who wanted tostay and hear. Of course, 
after they had heard him, everybody stayed, 
and so he had the whole town to hear his 
radical appeal, where otherwise he would 
have had only that haif the town which was 
convinced already. 

Under a law which may be called divine, 
the students, in all colleges where they had 
the choice of anniversary orators, always 
elected the speakers who, as they thought, 
would be most disagreeable to the college 
government. So Emerson, Parker, and Phil- 
lips came to be favorite college speakers in 
colleges where the faculties would gladly have 
suppressed all knowledge of the men, Mr. 
Emerson’s address at Dartmouth in 1838 
would never have been delivered but for the 
action of this law. This address, when 


printed, lying on the counter of a book-shop 
in Oxford, gave to Gladstone his first knowl 
edge of the New England Plato. 

It is amusirg now, and in a way it is pa- 
thetic, to see how this youngster Lowell, even 
before he was of age, caught at the floating 
straw of a Lyceum engagement whenever he 
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could, in the hope of earning a little money. 
This was simply that he felt the mortification 
which every bright boy feels when, after 
being told that he is a man by some college 
authority, he finds that he is still living in his 
father’s house, eating at his father’s table, 
wearing clothes which his father pays for, 
and even asking his father for spending-money. 
There is a note from him to Loring to ask if 
the “ Andover Lyceum” will pay as much as 
five dollars for a lecture. 

The reader must understand that in the 
“Lyceum system,” so called, it was consid- 
ered as a sort of duty for educated men to 
have on hand a lecture or two which they 
were willing to read to any audience which 
was willing to ask them. This was, by the 
way, in precise fulfillment of that somewhat 
vague commission which constitutes the de- 
gree of a Master of Arts. The person who 
is fortunate enough to receive this diploma is 
told that he has the privilege of “ speaking 
in public as often as any one asks him to do 
so.” In our modern days we are a little apt 
to take this privilege without the permission 
of the university. 

Educated men accepted such appointments 
as their contribution to public education. It 
was just as the same men served on the 
School Committee or Board of Selectmen, 
and would have been insulted if anybody had 
proposed to pay them anything for doing it. 
In many cases, perhaps in most cases, no 
tickets were bought or sold. The Selectmen 
gave the Town Hall for a Lyceum, or the 
First Parish gave the use of its meeting-house 
for a Lyceum, as they would have done for 
a temperance meeting or a missionary meet- 
ing. But, of course, it soon appeared that if 
the audiences were to have continuous courses 
of lectures, somebody must be paid for them, 
and somebody must pay. College professors 
were engaged to give elementary courses on 
scientific or historical subjects. As early as 
1832 Mr. Emerson delivered a course of 
biographical lectures at the request of the 
Massachusetts Society for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge. And in the years of the 30’s 
in Boston there were maintained through the 
winter public courses almost every evening 
in the week, by at least five different organ- 
izations—the Society for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge, the Boston Lyceum, the Mercan- 
tile Library Association, the Mechanics’ As- 
sociation, and sometimes the Historical Soci- 
ety. For all these courses tickets were sold 
at low rates, but for enough to enable the 
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Societies to pay the lecturers a small honora- 
rium. From such arrangements as these the 
custom spread of recompensing the lecturer 
for his work; and at this moment, in an 
average New England town, people will not 
go to a lecture if they think the lecturer has 
“given” his service. The public thinks that 
if not worth pay, it is not worth hearing. 

In this arrangement of the Lyceum, Lowell 
found his place before he was of age. He 
was always an easy and a ready speaker, and, 
as I have said, he enjoyed public speaking. 
Before long his interest in the Temperance 
reform and the Anti-Slavery reform brought 
him occasionally on the platform, He spoke 
with perfect ease. On such occasions he 
spoke without notes, never speaking without 
knowing what he had to say, and always 
Saying it. But I think he never delivered a 
lecture, as he would have called it, without a 
manuscript written out in full. 

The first account he gives of his public 
speaking is that of the celebration of the 
Cambridgeport Women’s Total Abstinence 
Society on the Fourth of July, 1842. “ There 
were more than three thousand in all, it was 
said. I was called out, and made a speech 
of about ten minutes, from the top of a bench, 
to an audience of two thousand, as silent as 
could be. I spoke of the beauty of having 
women present, and of their influence and in- 
terest in reforms. I ended with the follow- 
ing sentiment: ‘ The proper place of woman 
—at the head of the pilgrims back to purity 
and truth.’ Inthe midst of my speech I heard 
many demonstrations of satisfaction and ap- 
proval—one voice saying, ‘Good!’ in quite 
an audible tone. I was told that my remarks 
were ‘just the thing.’ When I got up and 
saw the crowd, it inspired me. I felt as calm 
as I do now, and could have spoken an hour 
with ease. I did not hesitate for a word or 
expression even once.” 

Alas! the Boston papers of the day had 
Mr. Tyler’s “third veto” to print, and the 
news from England by a late arrival; and 
no word could be spared for poor James's 
first essay. What saith the Vulgate? “A 
prophet is without honor in the daily paper 
of his time.” 

As it proved, he was brought face to face 
with large nuinbers of persons who would 
otherwise never have seen him, by delivering 
lectures in various courses through the North- 
ern and Northwestern States; but this did 
not begin until a period as late as 1855. 
What I have said of his easy speaking is the 
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remark of a person who heard him, as I have 


often heardhim. I never spoke with any one 
who had heard him who did not say the same 
thing. But he himself did not always feel 
the sort of confidence in his power in this 
way which would have seemed natural. I am 
told by many persons who had to introduce 
him upon such occasions, that he would be 
doubtful and anxious about his power with 
an audience before he began. And he was 
excessively sensitive about any accident by 
which he forgot a word or in any way seemed 
to himself to have tripped in his discourse. 

In 1853 he was invited to deliver a course 
of lectures before the Lowell Institute. These 
lectures were eventually delivered in January 
and February of 1855. 

Because the great system of public instruc- 
tion which is carried on by this Insti‘ute 
bears the name of his family, I must give some 
little account of it here. Stimulated by the 
success of what we have been speaking of, 
the Lyceum system of the Northern States, 
John Lowell, Jr., a cousin of James Russell 
Lowell, had founded this Institute. His wife 
and all his children had died. His own 
health was delicate, and he undertook a long 
journey abroad. While in Egypt he made 
his will, in which he left $250,000 for the 
beginning of a fund for carrying on public 
instruction by means of lectures. It is said 
that it was executed literally under the shadow 
of the ruins of Luxor. 

By this instrument he left to trustees the 
sum which has been named, the interest of 
which should be expended for maintaining 
free public lectures for the instruction of any 
who should choose to attend. The will pro- 
vided that nine-tenths of the income should 
be thus expended for the immediate purposes 
of every year. The remaining tenth is every 
year added to the principalfund. The invest- 
ments have been carefully and successfully 
made, and as the will went into eftect in the 
year 1839, the fund is now very much larger 
than it was when he died. 

It has been admirably administered from 
the beginning. The first Americans in the 
walks of science or of literature have been 
proud to be enrolled on the list of its lecturers, 
and in many instances the most distinguished 
savants from Europe have been called over 
with the special purpose of lecturing to its 
audiences. 

Before 1855 Lowell was, I may say, univer- 
sally known and universally admired. The 
announcement that he was to deliver a course 
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of twelve lectures on English poetry was 
gladly received in Boston. It proved at once 
that it would be necessary to repeat the 
lectures in the afternoons for a new audience 
for those who could not enter the hall in the 
evening. But in both afternoon and even- 
ing courses multitudes were turned away for 
whom there was no room in the hall. A 
much larger « audience ”’ was made up by the 
people who read the lectures from day to day 
in the newspaper. My father and brother, 


who then conducted the “ Daily Advertiser,” 
arranged with Mr. Lowell that his old friend 
Mr. Robert Carter should prepare the manu- 
script for that paper, and thus the “ Adver- 
tiser ’’ printed each lecture on the day after 
its second delivery, with the omission only 
of some of the extracts from the poets of 
whom he was speaking. 

These reports were carefully preserved by 
some scrap-book makers, and from one of the 


scrap-books thus made the Rowfant Club of 
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Cleveland printed last year an elegant limited 
edition. 

I borrow from another the description 
of Mr. Lowell’s manner as a speaker in de- 
livering these and similar addresses. This 
writer, who is not known to me, says, first, 
that Mr. Lowell never imitates the stump 
speaker and never falls into the drollery of 
the comedian. “ His pronunciation is clear 
and precise; the modulations of his voice 
are unstudied and agreeable, but he seldom 
if ever raised a hand for gesticulation, and 
his voice was kept in its natural compass. He 
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read like one who had something of impor- 
tance to utter, and the just emphasis was felt 
in the penetrating tone. There were no 
oratorical climaxes, and no pitfalls set for 
applause.” 

The ‘ag es of the twelve lectures are 
these: 1. Definitions. 2. Piers Ploughman’s 
Vision. 3 The Metrical Romances. 4. The 
Ballads. 5. Chaucer. 6. Spenser. 7. Mil- 
ton. 8. Butler. 9. Pope. 10. Poetic Dic- 
tion. 11. Wordsworth. 12. The Function 
of the Poet. 

It is no wonder that the lectures were so 
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MEMORANDUM IN LOWELL’S HANDWRITING OF LIST OF FRIENDS TO WHOM HE WILL PRESENT 


COPIES OF “* CONVERSATIONS ON THE OLD POETS.” 


“THE DON” IS ROBERT CARTER. 
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popular. They are of the best reading to 
this day, full of fun, full of the most serious 
thought as well. And you find in them at 
every page, | may say, seeds which he has 
planted elsewhere for other blossoms and 
fruit. For instance, here is his description of 
a New England spring: 

“In our New England especially, where 
May-day is a mere superstition and the May- 
pole a poor, half-hardy exotic which shivers 
in an east wind almost as sharp as Endicott’s 
ax—where frozen children, in unseasonable 
muslin, celebrate the floral games with nose- 
gays from the milliners, and winter reels back, 
like shattered Lear, bringing the dead spring 
in his arms, her budding breast and wan, 
dilustered cheeks all overblown with the 
drifts and frosty streaks of his white beard— 
where even Chanticleer, whose sap mounts 
earliest in that dawn of the year, stands dumb 
beneath the dripping eaves of his harem, with 
his melancholy tail at half-mast—one has only 
to take down a volume of Chaucer, and forth- 
with he can scarce step without crushing a 
daisy, and the sunshine flickers on small new 
leaves that throb thick with song of merle 
and mavis.” 


ROBERT CARTER, JAMES RUSSELL 


LOWELL 


The original is owned by Mr. James lI.owell Carter. 


We find much of this again in the Biglow 
Papers: perhaps the prose is better than the 
verse. Indeed, you have only to turn over 
the pages to find epigrams of which you 
might make proverbs. “ Fortunately for the 
ballad-makers, they were not encumbered 
with any useless information.” «“ The ballads 
are pathetic because the poet did not try to 
make them so; and they are models of ner- 
vous and simple diction, because the business 
of the poet was to tell his story and not to 
adorn it.” “ The only art of expression is to 
have something to express. We feel as wide 
a difference between what is manufactured 
and what is spontaneous as between the 
sparkles of an electrical machine and the 
wildfire of God which writes JZ7ene, Alene, 
on the crumbling palace walls of midnight 
cloud.” “Even Shakespeare, who comes alter 
everybody has done his best, and seems to 
say, ‘ Here, let me take hold a minute and 
show you how to do it,’ could not mend 
that.” 

Let no one suppose, because these lectures 
are thus delivered to what is called a popular 
audience, that there is anything slight in the 


work or superficial in the handling. Lowell 
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was not the man to slight his work because 
he had an audience of the people, or to treat 
the rank and file with more superficial con- 
sideration than the men with epaulets or 
sashes. Even if he had been, when he de- 
livered one of these courses of lectures he had 
before him his full share of the leaders of 
that community, mcn and women to whom 
even a Philistine would not dare bring the 
work of a slop-shop. 

A good deal of the thought of these lec- 
tures appears, as I have said, in other forms 
in some of his later publications. But, for 
whatever reason, he never made a separate 
book of them. I think he says somewhere 
in a private letter that he wanted to do it, 
and indeed had meant to do it, but that he 
could not make the time; and that this was a 
fair excuse any one will say who knows how 
steadily he worked and how much work he 
had to do in study, in teaching, in writing 
and proof-reading, and, in after life, in his 
diplomatic duties. 

It is perhaps the more interesting to take 
some of the fresh and wide-awake passages 
of these lectures, which are now gay and 
now very serious, always careful, often amus- 
ing, and in complete sympathy with the 
authors he discusses, and to compare their 
statements with later statements, in poetry or 
in prose, of the same idea. Indeed, it may be 
said that we have here an early edition of 
some of his most cherished opinions which 
appear afterwards, perhaps in other forms, 
with the revision of later thought and study. 

In 1874 Mr. Lowell was chosen the Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Society of Alumni, and 
from 1863 to 1871 he was President of the 
Phi Beta Kappa of Cambridge. It is worth 
observing that no other President of the Phi 
Beta has ever held that positionsolong. His 
immediate predecessor was Judge Hoar, and 
his successor Richard Henry Dana. These 
two societies exist chiefly to provide for the 
annual dinners of Cambridge graduates at 
the College on Commencement Day and the 
day following. The fine charm of the Phi 
Beta dinner is that it is not permitted or 
expected that anything that is said shall be 
reported. You may look for the most bubbling 
fun of some of the most serious men in the 
world, without any terror of seeing it bewitched 
and reflected the next morning from the 
cracked mirror of some ignorant boy who, 
when he reads his notes, can see no differ- 
ence between Voltaire and Valkyrie. But the 
Commencement dinners, the day before the 
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Phi Beta dinners, are open to the reports 
of all men, angels, and devils, so that some 
of the sparks of Lowell’s infinite fun may, 
with proper grinding, be thrown upon the 
kodak still. 

He officiated as President of the Alumni in 
1875 and 1876. Those years, as the centen- 
nial years of the early Revolutionary events, 
kept every one on the alert as to New Eng- 
land history. I willcopy ashort extract from 
each of these addresses: 

“ But, gentlemen, | will not detain you with 
the inevitable suggestions of the occasion, 
These sentimentalities are apt to slip from 
under him who would embark on them, like a 
birch canoe under the clumsy foot of a cock- 
ney, and leave him floundering in retributive 
commonplace. I had a kind of hope, indeed, 
from what I had heard, that I should be un- 
able to fill this voice-devouring hall. I had 
hoped to sit serenely here, with a tablet in 
the wall before me inscribed: ‘ Guilielmo 
Roberto Ware, Henrico Van Brunt, optime 
de Academia meritis, eo quod facundiam post- 
prandialem irritam fecerunt.’ [The reader 
must recognize here the distinguished archi- 
tect of Sanders Dining Hall, which was then 
newly built.} I hope you understood my 
Latin, and I hope you will forgive me the 
antiquity of the pronunciation, but it is simply 
because I cannot help it Then, on a black- 
board behind me, I could have written in large 
letters the names of our guests, who should 
make some brave dumb show of acknowl- 
edgment. You, at least, with your united 
applause, could make yourselves heard. If 
brevity ever needed an excuse, I might claim 
one in the fact that I have consented, at short 
notice, to be one of the performers in our 
domestic centennial next Saturday, and poetry 
is not a thing to be delivered on demand 
without an exhausting wear upon the nerves. 
When I wrote to Dr. Holmes and begged him 
for a little poem, I got the following answer, 
which I shall take the liberty of reading. I 
do not see the Doctor himself in the hall, 
which encourages me to go on: 

«“*My dear James: Somebody has written 
a note in your name, requesting me to furnish 
a few verses for some occasion which he pro- 
fesses to be interested in. 1 am satisfied, of 
course, that it is a forgery. I know you 
would not do such a thing as ask a brother 
writer, utterly exhausted by his centennial 
efforts, to endanger his health and compro 
mise his reputation by any damnable iteration 
of spasmodic squeezing. So | give you fair 
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JOHN LOWELL, JR. 
From the portrait by Harding 


warning that some dangerous person is using 
your name, and taking advantage of the great 
love I bear you, to play upon my feelings. 
Do not think for a moment that I hold you 
in any way responsible for this note, looking 
so nearly like your own handwriting as for a 
single instant to deceive me, and suggesting the 
idea that I would take a passage for Europe 
in season to avoid college anniversaries.’ 

“T readily excused him, and I am sure you 
will be kind enough to be charitable to me, 
gentlemen. I know that one of the things 
which the graduates of the College look for- 
ward to with the mast confident expectation 
and pleasure is the report of the President of 
the University. | remember that when I was 


in the habit of attending the meetings of the 
faculty, some fourteen or fifteen years ago, i 
was very much struck by the fact that almost 
every field of business that required particular 
ability was sure to gravitate into the hands 
of a young professor of chemistry. The fact 
made so deep an impression upon me that i 
remeinber that I used to feel, when our war 
broke out, that this young professor might 
have to take the care of one of our regi- 
ments—and I know he would have led it to 
victory. And when | heard that the same pro- 
fessor was nominated for President, | had no 
doubt of the result which we have all seen to 
follow. I give you, gentlemen, the health of 
President Eliot, of Harvard College!” 
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Holding the same honorable though hon- 
orary office the next year, before introducing 
the speakers, he said : 

“ The common consent of civilized mankind 
seems to have settled on the centennial com- 
memoration of great events as leaving an in- 
terval spacious enough to be impressive and 
having a roundness of completion in its 
period. Weare the youngest of nations, and 
the centuries to us are not yet grown so cheap 
and so commonplace as Napoleon’s, when he 
saw forty of them looking down in undis- 
guised admiration upon his armies bronzed 
from their triumphs in Italy. For my own 
part, I think the scrutiny of one age is quite 
enough to bear, without calling in thirty-nine 
others to its assistance. It is quite true that 
a hundred years are but as a day in the life 
of a nation, are but as a tick of the clock to 
the long train of zons in which this planet 
hardened itself for the habitation of man and 
man accommodated himself to his habitation ; 
but they are all we have, and we must make 
the best of them. Perhaps, after all, it is no 
such great misfortune to be young, especially 
if we are conscious at that time that youth 
means opportunity and not accomplishment. 
I think that, after all, when we look back upon 
the hundred years through which the coun- 
try has passed, the vista is not so dishearten- 
ing as to the indigestive fancy it might at first 
appear. If we have lost something of that 
Arcadian simplicity which the French travel- 
ers of a hundred years ago found here—per- 
haps because they looked for it, perhaps be- 
cause of their impenetrability by the English 
tongue—we have lost something also of that 
self-sufficiency which is the mark as well of 
provincials as of barbarians, and which is the 
great hindrance to all true advancement. It 
is a wholesome symptom, | think, if we are 
beginning to show some of the talent for 
grumbling which is the undoubted heirloom 
of the race to which mostof us belong. Even 
the Fourth of July oration is changing round 
into a lecture on our national shortcomings, 
and the proud eagle himself is beginning to 
have no little misgiving at the amplitude be. 
tween the tips of hiswings. But while it may 
be admitted that our Government was more 
decorously administered one hundred years 
ago, if our national housekeeping to-day is 
further removed from honest business prin- 
ciples, and therefore is more costly, morally 
and financially, than that of any other Chris- 
tian nation, it is not less true that the hun- 
dredth year of our existence finds us, in the 


mass, very greatly advanced in the refinement 
and culture and comfort that are most opera- 
tive in making a country civilized and keeping 
it so.” 

On three occasions, at least, Lowell sub- 
stituted for a prose lecture a poem to which 
he gave the name of “ The Power of Sound.” 
It is constructed on the simp'e system which 
runs back as far as “ The Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation,” giving us, for instance, the “ Pleas- 
ures of Hope” and the “ Pleasures of Mem- 
ory.” In these prehistoric days of which | 
write, it was what-you rather expected in a 
college poem: a convenient thread on which 
to string the beads which might else have been 
lying unused in box or basket. 

Lowell gave the original copy of this poem 
to Mr. Norton, who edited it carefully with 
interesting notes for an elegant edition of a 
few copies printed by Mr. Holden. Some of 
the lines and several of the illustrations in 
other forms were used by him elsewhere, and 
may be found in his published poems: 


Steps have their various meanings—who can hear 

The long, slow tread, deliberate and clear, 

The boot that creaks and gloats on every stair, 

And the firm knock which says, “ | know you’re 
there,” 

Nor quake at portents which so oft before 

Have been the heralds of the ten-inch bore ? 


He enters, and he sits, as crowners sit, 

On the dead bodies of our time and wit ; 
Hopes that no plan of yours he comes to balk, 
And grinds the hurdy-gurdy of his talk 

In steady circles, meaningless and flat 


’ As the broad brim that rounds a bishop’s hat. 


Nature, didst thou endow him with a voice, 
As mothers give great drums to little boys, 
To teach us sadly how much outward din 
Is based on bland vacuity within ? 


. . » Who, untouched, could leave 
Those Hebrew songs. that triumph, trust, or 
grieve ? 
Verses that smite the soul as with a sword, 
And open all the abysses with a word ? 
How many a soul have David’s tears washed 
white, 
His wings borne upward to the Source of light ! 
How many his triumph nerved with martyr-will, 
His faith from turmoil led to waters still ! 
They were his songs that rose to heaven before 
The surge of steel broke wild o’er Marston Muvor, 
When rough-shod workmen in their sober gear 
Rode down in dust the long-haired cavalier ; 
With these once more the Mayflower’s cabin 
rang, 
From men who trusted in the God they sang, 
And Plymouth heard them, poured on bended 
knees, 
From wild cathedrals arched with centuried trees. 
They were grim men, unlovely—yes, but great— 
Who prayed around the cradle of our State. 
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Small roem for light and sentimental strains 
In those lean men with empires in their brains, 
Who their young Israel saw in vision clasp 
The mane of either sea with taming grasp ; 
Who pitched a State as other men pitch tents, 
And led the march of time to great events. 


O strange new world, that yet wast never young, 
Whose youth from thee by tyrannous need was 
wrung, 
Brown foundling of the forests, with gaunt eyes, 
Orphan and heir of all the centuries, 
Who on thy baby leaf-bed in the wood 
Grew'st frugal plotting for to-morrow’s food ; 
And thou, dear Bay State, mother of us all, 
Forget not in new cares thine ancient call! 
Though all things else should perish in the sod, 
Hold with firm clutch thy Puritan faith in God, 
And the calm courage that deemed all things light 
W hene’er the inward voice said, “ right!” 
If for the children there should come a time 
Like that which tried the fathers’ faith sublime 
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(Which God avert!), if Tyranny should strive 
On limbs New-England-made to lock her gyve, 
Let Kansas answer from her reddened fields, 
“*Tis bastard, and not Pilgrim blood, that 


yields !” 

Until his death, his well-earned reputation 
as a public speaker made constant calls on 
him for service in such directions. But no 
lover of Lowell will suppose that lecturing to 
large audiences or to small was much more 
than an “ avocation” with him. The “ Fable 
for Critics,” the “ Biglaw Papers,” and other 
books belong to years when he was hard at 
work as a college professor. His contribu- 
tions to the journals which were influential 
in reform still continued, though not so fre- 
quent as before. 

(To be continued in the June Magazine Number] 
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S she went across the uncarpeted 
A floor the woman’s step was so light 
that it could not have been the sound 
of it that aroused the man dozing in the arm- 
chair by the window. The curtain was raised 
to its utmost, and the sun covered the figure 
as it lay sunken in the calico cushions, It 
moved, and the fallen head was raised. 

“ That you, Lyddy ?” 

Yes, father.” 

Lyddy paused in front of the fireplace, 
where maple logs were burning. 

The man pulled himself up higher in the 
chair. His eyes were hazy. 

“ You sure it’s you, Lyddy ?” with anxious 
insistence. 

« Why, father, who should it be, | sh’d like 
to know, if *tain’t me.” 

“ | guess I must have be’n dreamin’, then; 
but I thought Ben was settin’ ’tother side the 
fire, ’n’ he got up to help me walk out; ‘n’ 
‘twas jest as real. Then I! opened my eyes’n’ 
you was there instid of Ben. It’s queer how 
real things do seem sence I have to set round 
all day—things that ain’t so at all. I always 
did think of Ben a lot every sappin’ time sense 
he run away.” 


Lyddy did not reply. She stood quiet, her 


eyes lowered, her strong-featured, gaunt face 
suddenly colorless. 

“What you goin’ todo with that tin pail?” 
her father asked, abruptly. 

“ | was goin’ up to Mr. George's to see if | 


couldn't get a little drainsugar. | wantsome 
for that Indian pudding. and ours has run 
out. | thought ‘twould last till we made 
again, but it didn’t.” 

She spoke with a sort of “cut and dried ” 
cheerfulness that was habitual with her, and 
that perhaps deceived people. 

“I hope you'll get some; | wouldn't give 
a snap for Indian pudd’n ‘thout | had it’s I 
wanted it. But Jim George’s sugar ain’ta 
primin’ to ours. Jest reach me my pipe ’n’a 
match ‘fore you go; ‘n’ don’t stay.” 

Lyddy went-to the mantel shelf and took 
from it the articles her father had mentioned. 
Having placed them on the table near him, 
she was turning away, when he caught hold 
of her skirt. She stood still while he stared 
up in her face. 

“I never see nothin’ beat it,” he exclaimed 
at last; “how you do grow to look like 
Ben |” 

+ You don’t know how Ben looks now.” 

“ That's a fact; how long is it?” 

“Fifteen years ago next Tuesday. “Twas 
the 28th of March, ’n’avery mildtime. The 
Sap got to runnin’ early and good. Wemade 
a splendid lot of sugar that year. 

“I guess I better be goin’ up to Mr. 
George’s, or it'll be dinner-time ‘fore I c’n git 
back.” 

The speaker made a slight movement as if 
to walk toward the door. but the grasp on her 
gown did not relax. 
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‘“ How old be you now, Lyddy ?” 

“ Thirty-five.” 

“It don’t seem possible! How time does 
po! Then Ben is thirty-five too! He seems 
like a boy to me, somehow. I s’pose chil- 
dren always seem young to their parents, and 
you ‘n’ he are twins, ain't you ?” 

Yes.” 

Lyddy’s voice was hardly above a whisper ; 
she turned her head slightly as she answered. 

“TI know; I don’t really forgit, though 
things seem so strange to me; I set here so 
much. Ben was awful full of fun; ‘n’ you ‘n’ 
he wa’n’t never separated, was you? ‘Twas 
’bout’s if you was tied together. I never did 
see folks set so by each other; ’n’ 
now -—”’ 

Don’t, father !” 

“Oh, wall, 1 won't. You don’t never say 
nothin’ ‘bout Ben, ’n’ I s’pose you’ve almost 
forgotten lim. That's natural; you see, you 
ain’t his father; | be. Though you are his 
twin, ’tain’t hike bein’ his father. Run along 
now, ’n’ git your sugar. If you don’t stay too 
long, | sha’n’t need nothin’. I wish you'd 
borry their paper. I ain’t had it this week.” 

“ Yes, I will.” 7 

The woman had opened the outer door 
when she was called back. She retraced her 
steps. Her father was looking intently be- 
fore him, his usually relaxed face for the 
moment tense and stern. 

“I wanted to say,” he began, his voice 
_ Steady and deep, “ that I shouldn't have Bea 
come home if I could have him by jest turnin’ 
my hand over, if he couldn’t prove he never 
touched that money. Do you hear ?” 

“ | hear, father.” 

“You needn’t wait, then,” in the unsteady 
voice of an old man again. “Tell Jim | 
want his paper.” 

Mr. Somers sank back in the chair and 
half closed his eyes. This time Lyddy passed 
out into the yard and walked slowly through 
the slush, not trying to pick her way, but put- 
ting her feet down recklessly. The air was 
mild, and was filled with the sound of the 
rushing of water, in every direction, it seemed. 

When she had waded across the planks 
that bridged the brook which was now a 
foaming stream, Lyddy paused and looked 
back at the little house with its line of sheds 
attached, and the high hills behind it, and. 
twenty miles behind, the blue Franconia 
mountains. 

At the doorless entrance of one of the 
sheds a yellow collie dog appeared, paused, 
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and questioningly wagged his tail, his eyes 
fixed on his mistress. But his mistress did 
not see him; in fact, she did not clearly see 
anything. 

Presently she resolutely resumed her walk 
up the long lane that led to the main road. 
The dog made a dash after her, then settled 
himself to a contented following at her heels; 
once he nosed at the big speckled blue-and- 
white mitten on the hand that hung by her 
side, and he was surprised that his caress 
received no response. 

It was nearly a mile to the highway, and 
almost all up hill. At the end of the lane a 
clumsy gate shut the way from the “great 
road.” On this gate a man was leaning ; his 
face was toward the woman as she came in 
sight. She tried to rouse herself as she saw 
him, for Mr. George’s house was at the cor- 
ner; and this, of course, was “ young Jim ”"— 
young Jim was always leaning his long frame 
on something. 

As she came forward, the man slowly lifted 
himself from his support and walked down 
the road. He had not, apparently, seen 
Lyddy, who said to herself, 

“ Why, ‘tain’t Jim, is it?” 

Jack, the collie, dashed forward with a 
sharp, challenging bark. He ran a short 
distance after the stranger, who at first did 
not appear to notice, but in a moment he 
turned and flung his hand out at him. Jack 
curled back and stood growling, but soon re- 
turned to Lyddy, who had entered the shed 
that led to the George kitchen. 

Mrs. George hastened forward with a balf- 
knit mitten in ber hands. 

“ Oh,” she said, in a relieved tone, “it’s 
you, is it, Lyddy? I didn’t know but ’twas 
that tramp Set right down. Rover, you 
stop your growlin’. I s’pose it'll take Rover 
a day or two to git over seein’ him. ’Tain’t 
often he does see one. D’ you come after 
salt-risin’s? I see you've got a pail.” 

The two dogs sat down on their haunches 
close by the hot cooking-stove, but their ears 
remained at the full cock as they glanced 
alertly about; they were still sniffing. 

* No,” said Lyddy, “I didn't come for 
risin’s,” 

She paused ; she was wondering why she 
felt such an excitement; but, then, she was 
aware that it always excited her to hear any 
one speak of Ben. And how stern her father 
looked! But she never knew for certain that 
Ben had not taken that money from the store 
at the Corners; he had been seen there that 
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evening ; it was missing the next morning; 
so was he, and he had never been seen in the 
neighborhood since. But such things hap- 
pened sometimes, and the innocent suffered. 
Lyddy wished that he had written to her, 
that he had trusted her. Surely he might 
have trusted her. But he had never sent a 
word. She wouldn’t have done so, but she 
supposed that men were different. She 
couldn’t have let Ben worry so about her. 

“Seems to me you ain’t lookin’ s’ well’s 
common this mornin’. Lyddy. Has your 
father beep more wearin’ than usual ?” 

“I’m very well—I’m always well; ‘n 
father’s doin’ first rate,” rousing herself res- 
olutely. “I come up to get a little drain 
sugar—weve used ours all up. When we 
sugar-off we'll pay you.” 

She extended her pail, which Mrs. George 
took, saying : 

“Land !—you needn't trouble to pay it. I 
guess we c’n let a neighbor have a cup ol 
drain sugar ’n’ not break But ain't it 
funny? You ain’t the first one that’s been 


here for the Ys to-day. I call it 


odd.’ 

Mrs. went the pantry; she 
almost immediately pened with a three- 
quart pail;She begamwith a table-knife to 
slice off its contents and transfer them to her 
companion’s receptacle. 

“ Yes,” she repeated, “ I callitkind of odd.” 

Lyddy was not listening. She was think- 
ing of how her father had looked and spoken. 
She wished that he had been a little milder 
in his treatment of his children; not that she 
cared particularly for her own sake, but Ben— 
she drew a long breath and began to listen 
to what Mrs. George was saying. She had 
lost a few words, but she now heard— 

“’N’ of course I thought he wanted some 
bread, or doughnuts, or something, ’n’ I'd 
gone into the pantry when he said, ‘ If you've 
got a bit of drain sugar, I'd ruther have that 
than anything in the world;’ and his voice 
sounded so queer ; I d* know why, but it made 
the cold shivers run over me. | brought 
him out a plate of sugar; he begun to eat as 
if he’d eat the whole of it; then, all to once. 
he stopped ’s if he was choked, ’n’ he walked 
out ‘thout thankin’ me. I seen him leanin’ 
on the gate; was he thcre when you come 
along 

“ Yes, he was.” 

Lyddy rose quickly from the chair in which 
she had seated herself. She was suddenly 
pale. She went to the door. 
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“You ain't goin’, be you, Lyddy? What's 
your pucker?” sharply from Mrs. George; 
and then yet more sharply, « Why, you're 
forgittin’ your sugar !” 

But Lyddy did not scem to hear. She left 
the outer door unlatched and went splashing 
out to the main road, making no attempt to 
hold up her skirts as she walked. 

The descent of a long hill lay on one side 
of her; on the other, toward Ellsworth, the 
hill s‘ill climbed upward and lay fully re- 
vealed in the dull light of the mild, cloudy 
day. Almost at the top a man was moving 
slowly. with his hands in his pockets; as he 
walked he was gazing about him. There 
was the sound of sleigh-bells; a sleigh had 
just turned the corner at the foot of the hill, 
and now the horse was walking, the bells 
giving out a deliberate, me odious jangle on 
the still air. 

Lyddy started to hurry up the hill. going 
in the narrow, watery track made by the 
passing of the few teams. Her eyes were 
fixed on that figure far ahead; all at once 
the figure dipped, and then was out of sight 
below the brow of the hill. Then the wo- 
man realized that she could not hope to gain 
upon the stranger: of what had she been 
thinking ? 

She stood still, hearing the water running 
down on both sides, and the clash of the 
coming bells. But she was not thinking of 
them. 

“How foolish I am!” she cried aloud. 
She had an impulse to wring her hands, but 
she restrained the impulse ; people hereabouts 
were not given to wringing their hands. A 
voice from behind her called out cheerily : 

“Hullo! That you, Lyddy Somers? Want 
a lift up the road ?” 

She hesitated an instant, then she yielded 
to the desire in her heart. If she rode to 
the top of the hill, she would be able to see 
down the long stretch; and she could over- 
take that man and have a look at him. 

“ Much obliged, Mr. Lane,’ she responded. 

She took her seat under the thick blankets ; 
Jack sprang in and gravely squatted in front. 

Mr. Lane talked continualiy, put Lyddy 
heard nothing save this remark : 

“ They say there was a tramp went through 
the Corners this mornin’. There's one thing 
about it, we ain’t much troubled with tramps 
in these parts. Time to begin sappin’, ain't 
it? We're goin’ to strike to-morrow if this 
mild weather holds. ‘n’ I guess “twill.” 

Lyddy didn't know what reply she made, 
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They had reached the top of the hill. She 
was gazing along the straight road ; there was 
no human being in sight. 

“Tl get out here, Mr. Lane,” she said, 
abruptly. She threw back the blankets and 
stepped down into the soft snow, followed by 
the dog. Mr. Lane gazed blankly at her. 
He thought it a curious thing that Lyddy 
Somers should have gone up that hill merely 
for the sake of going down again through 
that sposh. He looked after her for a mo- 
ment before he started up his horse. He 
shook his head ponderously a few times as he 
twisted the reins about his hands preparatory 
to driving down. 

As for Lyddy, she hurried home, thinking 
all the time that she mustn’t allow herself to 
have “notions.” She wondered what people 
did when they had notions. Perhaps they 
talked things over with their friends ; but she 
had no one with whom she could talk. Her 
father had lost his mental grip, and even if 
he had not—well, she supposed that she 
could bear whatever happened. She wished 
she could remember her mother; but a dim, 
childish vision was all that remained to her 
of the woman who had died thirty years 
before. 

Lyddy roused herself. The next day she 
must begin “sappin’;” she was thankful for 
that, for then she would be almost too busy 
to think. 

All night she heard the drip and running 
of water. The spring thaw had begun. 

In the morning the two men who helped 
her every year came over from Ellsworth on 
their ox-sled, creaking and sliding into the 
yard. She and Jack mounted the sled and 
rode up the hill to the sap-house. A few big 
flakes of damp snow were falling, but they all 
knew the snow would turn to rain, if it did not 
clear. 

Lyddy waded about with the men. selecting 
the trees, and watching them as they bored 
the holes. 

She herself drove in the spiles from a 
basket she carried on her arm. And all the 
time she was conscious of a curious under- 
current of excitement. 

The sap-house was never locked, and she 
had hastened to be the first to enter it, her 
heart beating heavily as she flung open the 
door. Jack sprang in and began to snuff 
eagerly about; he nosed over the old com- 
forters which had been brought up from the 
house for him to lie on; he growled as he 
did so. They had been moved from their 
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place in the corner; apparently some one had 
been lying on them in front of one of the 
long brick, box-like structures over which the 
iron pans were set. And there had been a 
fire there—more, there were live coals under 
the ashes now. 

But Lyddy had said nothing. She had 
flung her mittens aside and hurriedly brought 
kindlings from the place where she had put 
them the spring before. The men shouldn't 
know that any one had been there; they 
would talk and wonder, and she couldn't 
bear it. 

As the days passed on, Lyddy spent nearly 
all her time at the sap-house; she couldn't 
bear to leave it; she would have said that 
she felt bound to it by cords. She made the 
men go down to the house and cook and eat 
and attend to her father; she and the collie 
stayed up among those big trees and watched 
the nights and the mornings come. She 
worked like a man, lifting buckets of sap, 
pouring them into the pans, feeding the fires, 
keeping an eye on everything, and to herself 
she seemed to be working in a dream. 

She was constantly going to the door and 
looking off among the trees. She grew to 
have a habit of pressing her hand to her 
heart as she looked. One day she said aloud: 

“T think it must be that twins fecl nearer 
to each other than just common brother and 
sister. Why, it’s just as if 1 was thinkin’ of 
myself,somehow. I don’t see how I've borne 
it—no, I don't see how I’ve borne it.” 

Having spoken thus, she closed her lips 
tightly as if to prevent them from cpening 
again. 

Jack went with her from tree to tree, but 
she didn’t “ gether up;” she let the men do 
that. She did not remit any duty; she 
watched the sap “syrup down ” with greater 
care than ever before; she was more eager 
than ever to fill her down-country orders; but 
there was something strange on her face, a 
kind of strenuous intentness that the men at 
last noticed. a 

“ Lyddy’s doin’ too much,” they said to 
each other; or, “ It’s tellin’ on Lyddy to run 
the farm as she’s done since the old man give 
out.” 

They tried to help her still more; they 
offered to stay all night those few nights 
when the sap was running sofreely. She did 
not seem to hear them; but still she replied. 

“I'd rather stay,” she said. “Jf you'll see 
to father, that’s enough.” 

She had a folding cot bed, and she used to 
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wrap herself in comforters and lie on that, 
hearing the crackle of the fire under the heat- 
ers, and the constant trickle of the melting 
snow all about her. Jack.stretched himself 
across the doorway and snored, or started up 
and growled protectively. 

ain’t mistaken,” said Lyddy. “I 
shouldn't feel like this if I was mistaken. 
And he always did love drainsugarso! How 
he used to eat it! And how we used to pour 
the syrup on the snow, and then take up a 
great flapjack of it and stick our teeth to- 
gether with it!” 

. Standing alone in the little dark hut, Lyddy 
laughed and then sobbed. 

“1 d’know what will become of me if I go 
on like this.” 

There was a step outside; a man appeared 
in the doorway; he had a bucket full of sap 
in each hand. He advanced and poured the 
liquid into the nearest pan. Jack was snuft- 
ing anxiously at his feet and the sopping 
legs of his trousers. 

‘“ These had been overlooked,” he said; 
“they were running over.”’ 

He set down the empty pails and leaned 
against the wall, his eyes drooping, his 
bearded face pallid and tremulous. 

Lyddy stood erect; she seemed to need no 
support; her wide eyes were radiant. Sud- 
denly she looked young. 

She took a step forward and put her arms 
about the man’s neck. She drew his head 
close to her; she patted his face, she 
smoothed away his rough hair, she kissed 
his forehead again and again. He began to 
cry; he cried fiercely, clinging to her, the 
two shaking with his sobs. 

“Oh,” he said at last, “ I’ve wanted to see 
you so, Lyddy!” 

“ Yes—yes! there—there murmuring to 
him as if he were a child. 

“There ain’t anybody in the world to me 
what you are, Lyddy.” 

“Yes—yes! You know we are twins— 
twins are nearer to each other, Ben.” 

A silence, during which the dog whined in 
wonder and sympathy, and beat the ground 
with his tail. 

“ Lyddy,” whispered the man, «I did take 
that money.” 

“I was afraid you did,” in a still lower 
whisper, and holding him closer yet. 

“T was in debt to a man in Plymouth— 
I’d gambled with him—Tim Dunn, you know; 
he threatened to tell father if I didn’t pay him; 
father was hard, you see. _1 was ‘most crazy. 
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I thought I'd run away, ‘n’ not come back till 
I got rich, ’n’ I’d pay that storekeeper ten 
times over—in secret, you know. I ain't got 
rich. But I ain’t never gambled since—I've 
worked hard, but things didn’t go right. 
Finally it came over me that I'd got to see 
you—I’d jest got to see you, Lyddy. I’ve 
be’n hangin’ round, tryin’ to get my courage 
up.” 

Ben had stopped shedding tears. He spoke 
mournfully. 

Lyddy, however, spoke cheerfully; there 
was a new color on her cheeks. 

“I wish I could have paid 
keeper,” he said. 

* You needn't worry ‘bout that,” was the 
response, in such a tone that Ben madea 
quick movement as he cried : 

“Oh, Lyddy!” 

“Yes,” she answered. flushing, as if she 
were coniessing to a fault, * 1 saved up the 
wool money, ’n’ | paid him the second year 
after you went away. I to'd him you never 
took it, but it suited me to make it up to him. 
That was the end of that. You needn't 
think another thing about it. And now you'll 
Stay ‘n’ help me run the farm. Here come 
the men. This is my brother,” with a touch- 
ing pride, and holding his hand close. “ He 
knows all about sappin’; he'll tend to things 
up here now, ’n’ | guess I'll go home and see 
to father. 1’ll have the best kind of a sup- 
per for you all.” 

She walked out of the hut. She turned to 
look back. “There's some luncheon in the 
woodhouse there, Ben. Don’t you forget ‘n’ 
syrup down too much.” 

“I snum,” said one of the men, staring 
helplessly, «she don't look more ‘n twenty! 
So you're Ben Somers. You'll find your 
father a good deal changed; but the farm’s 
ben in good hands, I tell ye.” 

The three men shook hands, and then Ben 
fell to stirring the steaming sap. He was 
sure that Lyddy would fix it up somehow 
with his father. He stood at the door and 
looked at the soft gloom that the trees made 
Standing between him and the sky. He 
heard a chickadee. 

“I don’t see how I| ever stayed away so, 
he was thinking; and “there’s no one like 
Lyddy.” 


the store- 


Who can bar the way of song? 

Who can do the muse a wiong ? 

Sooner may the streams be reined, 

Or the noonday sunbeams chained ! 
—L£Edith M. Thomas. 
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Life at an English Inn 


By Clifton Johnson 


With Illustrations by the Author 


HE English inn is something half- 
way between a hotel and a saloon. 
Only an occasional one will take 
roomers, and yet, while the main business is 
confined to selling liquors, an important item 
of trade is the serving the traveling public with 
light lunches. Many hostelrics do better still, 
and will set forth an elaborate dinner when it 
is called for. But, above all else, the inn as 
an institution is notable for the unanimity 
with which its bar and tap-room draw to 
themselves the local population. The inn is 
the villagers’ chief public meeting-place, the 
center of the community life, and as such 
possesses special interest. 

I wanted to see country life from this 
vantage-point, and it was with considerable 
satisfaction that I succeeded in getting lodg- 
ing at an inn known as “ The Gray Goose,” 
in a village of southern England named 
Hazelford. Here I made two short stays of 
a few days each, between which there was an 
interval of about a fortnight. 

The inn was kept by a Mr. Rickalls. He 
was a man of middle age, who, until within a 
short time, had been a shoemaker. He was 
a good workman. and had been doing well at 
his trade, but shoemaking was neither so prof- 
itable nor so gentlemanly a business as keep- 
ing a “public.” The ex-shoemaker’s family 
was pleasant and intelligent. A daughter was 
a school-teacher. She waited on the bar 
after school hours. Mrs. Rickalls, too, was 
often in the bar serving the drinkers. A 
barrel of beer and quantities of other liquors 
were sold at the inn every day, yet the village 
was a very quiet little hamlet of hardly a 
dozen houses, with roundabout a pleasant 
farming country of green fiélds and hedge- 
rows and scattered dwellings. 

The view that one gets of mankind about 
an English inn is not acheerful one. Drink- 
ing, smoking, spitting, and low-minded talk 
are omnipresent. 

The inn, before the Rickallses took it, was 
kept by a woman who was a drunkard, It 
was her drinking that drove her husband to 
his grave, and it was this that kept the place 
slovenly from top to bottom and drove away 
customers to other places. 


In her last months of occupancy an ex 
policeman was put in charge of the inn, 
He often found the woman drunk on the 
floor of the back room, and when she began 
to rave he would tie her to a beer-barrel in 
the cellar that he might wait on her customers. 
With the sound of her cursing and shrieking 
in their ears the village pe had to do 
their drinking. They thought this a hard- 
ship, but they found no less¢@n in it. 

There was hardly a man about Hazelford, 
rich or poor, that did not drink. Nor was it 
easy to find an exception among the women. 
Even the laborer with a large family and a 
wage of ten shillings a week, who tasted meat 
but one day in seven, must have his drink, 
and so must his wife. 

A man is drawn to the inn as much for com- 
panionship and shelter as by any craving for 
drink. He might spend his leisure at home and 
work in the garden or sit by the kitchen fire. 
But he tires of work ; and the crowded kitchen, 
with washing perhaps hung drying about the 
fireplace and the squalling children who are 
likely to be present, is not an attractive place 
for the man, nor one where he feels like re- 
ceiving his friends. So he resorts to the inn. 
He might chat with his cronies on the street- 
corners, but at the inn are both comfort and 
Shelter. It is acommon thing on almost any 
occasion where friends meet for one to say 
to the other, “ Come, Jack, let’s ‘ave a pint.” 
Then they go to the bar, ard Bill asks for a 
“pint of fours” or a “ pint of fives” for each. 
If he is a swell chap, he may call for a “ pint 
of sixes *—that is, for bcer that costs six- 
pence a quart. 

A laborer who spends an evening at an inn 
is seldom content with a single pint. In fact, 
he feels bound to drink more than that, lest 
the landlord shall think his custom is not 
worth his room. Some men make way with 
seven or eight pints in an evening. Very 
likely they spend all that is left of their Sat- 
urday’s wages early in the week, and toward 
its close have to go dry—and hungry too, as 
like as not. Under such circumstances they 
live on credit—which is not very great in 
many cases. 


The last of the drinkers who nightly re- 
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sorted to the barroom of the Gray Goose Inn 
left at ten o'clock, and then the landlord and 
his wife counted their cash, locked up, and 
went to bed. It is the law that country inns 
must close at ten, and this law is strictly en- 
forced. A few minutes before that hour the 
landlord goes about among his patrons who 
still loiter and makes them hurry to drink 
whatever is left in their cups. On Sundays 
the bar is open from half-past twelve to half- 
past two, and from six to ten in the evening. 

There was one other lodger at the Gray 
Goose. I ate my meals with him in the 
stuffy little parlor. He was a middle-aged 
man named Starkey, who, in our conversa- 
tion, was always exceedingly complimentary 
to the ways and ideas of America. I don't 
know whether he had a purpose in this or 
not, but it sounded too like flattery to be al- 
together palatable. It was understood that 
in his younger days Starkey had been more or 
less wild and bad, and this had led to a quar- 
rel with his wife and a separation. But two 
years ago his wife had died leaving him six 
thousand pounds, and the possession of this 
money had sobered the man. 

Mr. Starkey was always accompanied in 
his goings and comings by a small yellow 
dog that was very dismal and scrawny. Mr. 
Starkey, however, affirmed that this creature 
was of an uncommonly valuable breed, and 
that such dogs often sold for seventy or eighty 
pounds. 

The night before I left Hazelford I went 
out for an evening ramble, and was late in 
getting back. The inn door was locked, 
though there was still a light in a back room, 
and I had to rap and rap to get it opened to 
me. They did not know I was out, and in- 
quired very suspiciously who was there before 
they ventured to turn the key. 

When I went upstairs, Mr. Rickalls followed 
me to my room with a lighted candle. He 
wanted to say something about the other 
lodger, Mr. Starkey. 

“ 1 don’t know what to make of he,” said 
my landlord, and he told me he had learned 
that Starkey was not the well-to-do gentleman 
he had represented himself to be, but “ one 
of the biggest blacks in England.” He had 
supposed that he had a lot of property, but 
had now found out he hadn’t anything. 

Starkey had been stopping there at Hazel- 
ford with a Mr. Copps for some time before 
he came to the inn, and he had borrowed 
money from this Copps. To make Copps safe 
he made a will and left all his property to 
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him. This was very satisfactory to Copps 
until he found that Starkey did not own the 
property he had willed him. 

Starkey had been arrested lately in London 
for some rascality, and was only out of jail 
on bail. One curious thing for a man of his 
supposed dark character was that all the time 
he had stopped in Hazelford he would take 
only “ teetotalers’ drinks "—that is, ginger 
ale, soda-water, and the like. 

After Mr. Rickalls told me these things | 
would just as soon have been elsewhere. | 
had with me a good-sized sum of money, and 
I questioned what the “ biggest black in Eng- 
land” would be likely to do if he suspected 
the fact. There was no key to my room 
door, so I put achbair against it and left my 
shoes in the road, and then managed to sleep 
very well, 

In the morning | walked to the nearest 
railroad station. On the outskirts of the vil- 
lage I met Mr. Starkey and his ragged little 
dog. He shook hands with me and wished 
me good luck with the greatest cordiality. | 
never met any one more smooth-spoken and 
excessively polite. Yet underneath the out- 
ward polish was something repellent. He 
dressed well, and, except for a broken nose, 
was not bad-looking. 

Two weeks later | again visited Hazelford. 
Mr. Starkey was not at the Gray Goose any 
more. He had left a few days after I did, 
and the circumstances of his leaving were 
these. When Saturday night came, after Mr. 
Starkey had been at the inn a week, the land- 
lord brought in his bill. Mr. Starkey found 
no fault with the amount, for he had explained 
when he came that he did not care what the 
expense was if only he was made comfortable. 
But he said he had no money with him just 
at the moment, and that he would settle the 
bill in the morning. 

Morning came, and the money was still 
lacking. Mr. Rickalls began to get angry 
and to insist on having his pay, and then Mr. 
Starkey generously offered to make the land- 
lord safe by handing over to him a “ valuable 
watch that he carried. 

Mr. Rickalls took the watch, and Mr. 
Starkey and his flea-bitten little dog walked 
away to find some kindlier quarters. 

The landlord carried the watch to Liston a 
day or two after and had it valued. The 
jeweler said the works were worthless, and as 
for the case, he wouldn’t give a sixpence for it. 

Another person in whom I took an interest 
while I boarded at the Gray Goose was a 
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hanger-on of the place named Sanders. He 
was a cross-eyed, heavy-jawed young man, 
always surly, uncomfortable, and half-drunk. 
He, like Starkey, had had money left him 
recently, only in his case the money was fact, 
not fiction. But no one pretended that this 
had sobered him, as it was at first believed it 
had Starkey. He-was an idler and a spend- 
thrift clear to the backbone. 

When I made my second visit to Hazel- 
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crowd hanging about. It was plain some- 
thing unusual was going on. Jack Sanders, 
it seemed, had swapped a sturdy little white 
horse he owned for a larger horse that be- 
longed to a Newstead man. The little white 
horse was “a piper ’’—that is, broken-winded 
—but he was tough and steady, and “ worth 
sixteen’ of thenewone. What Jack wanted, 
however, was a faster animal, and he stoutly 
maintained that his new horse was “a racer,” 
and he slouched his cap 
over his cross-eyes and 
walked about with an 
even more independent 
and know-it-all air than 
usual. 


THE TAP-ROOM IN 


ford, I stopped off at the railroad station four 
miles distant, and walked out to the village 
in the dusk of early evening. On the road I 
was passed by a cart with three men in it, all 
rather the worse for drink. Something about 
the vehicle was out of order, for at every 
turn of the wheels a violent scraping sound 
was heard. They droveas if they were going 
to destruction. One of the three men was 
Sanders—the others I had not seen before. 
The cart and the men were at the inn when 
I arrived, and there was loud talking anda 
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The landlord called the 
Newstead man“ arogue,”’ 
and told him he ought to 
be ashamed ot himself to 
sell a horse like that to a 
man when he was drunk, 

To show that the horse 
was all right the New- 
stead man got on it and 
cantered up and down 
the road and about the 
yard; and the temper of 
the horse and the opera- 
tions of its half-drunken 
driver were so uncertain 
that I thought it best to 
get behind a pillar of the 
inn porch. 

When the rider got off, 
one of the horse’s front 
legs was all in a quiver. 
The Newstead man said 
there was a wart on it, 
but the crowd in its 
asides said something 
quite different, and | 
was told that the animal 
wasn’t worth “a quid,” 
and that after Jack had 
driven it about twice he wouldn't be able to get 
it into the stable. The Newstead man blus- 
tered and treated the crowd at the bar, and got 
the little white horse into its cart, and his things 
out of the cart that went with the big horse, 
and then he and the other stranger drove off. 
Horse deals of this sort were his chief busi- 
ness, and it was said he never owned a sound 
beast in his life. 

The new horse was turned loose into the 
field next the inn, and Jack went in and fol- 
lowed it around and patted it, and brought it 
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up before the chaffing crowd that hung over 
the fence, to show them its good points. He 
called on the landlord’s daughter, the school- 
teacher, who stood in the doorway, to come 
out and admire it, but she upbraided him for 
his foolishness instead, 

Jack stepped up to the door to argue the 
matter, when out came the landlord, who said : 
«“ Your wife’s in the back room here, now, cry- 
ing her heart out on account of the way you 
go 

Jack found his ardor a good deal dampened 
by this talk. It made him think he must go 
home, and he picked up his overcoat, threw it 
over his arm, and swaggered across the street. 
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week after they left the church where the 
ceremony was performed. Jack was a hope- 
less drunkard, and he often abused his wife 
shamefully. After his father died they and 
their two children had nothing to live on, 
and his wife’s mother helped them enough to 
keep them from suffering. When Jack could 
earn a little money without working hard, he 
would, and then, with what he earned, would 
get drunk. The previous February a relative 
had left him seven or eight hundred pounds. 
His wife said they wouldn’t have a penny of 
it by the end of a twelvemonth. 

The next morning after the horse-trade Jack 
had sobered enough to feel that his yester- 
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Jack's father had been one of the best-to-do 
farmers of the neighborhood. Jack himself 
was always a ne’er-do-well, and his dissipa- 
tions began early. For a long time his father 
allowed Jack two pounds a week, which lasted 
him till about Wednesday, and when the son 
contracted debts his father paid them. 

Some years ago Jack began to court an 
innkeeper’s daughter at Liston, «as nice a 
girl as there was in the region.” She knew 
what a worthless fellow Jack was, and her 
folks were dead set against the match, but 
she would have him. He was not a Jaborer’s 
son, he was a farmer's son—that was a great 
merit in the girl’s eyes. Unfortunately, it 
was his only one. 

But she repented her marriage within a 


day’s business deal was not as brilliant as he 
thought it at the time, and I saw him ride 
away with his new horse toward Newstead, 
with the intention of getting back his little 
white horse. 

Jack’s wife stood by the street-wall across 
the way, with her hand to her head, as if in 
pain, and watched him out of sight. The 
night before she had talked to Jack and he 
had struck her. There were black and blue 
welts on her arm and on her face. 

One of the villagers told me that when it 
became known in a place that a man was in 
the habit of beating his wife, the young fel- 
lows got together some evening and gave 
him a serenade. Tin pans and. kettles were 
chief among the instruments employed. The 
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musicians first made things lively about the 
man’s house, then marched through the 
streets, and back again to the starting-place 
for a final flourish. They did this serenad- 
ing for three evenings, and by the end of 
that time every man, woman, and child in the 
community knew what the trouble was, and 
the offender, it was to be hoped, had repented 
and turned over a new leaf. I understood, 
however, that interference in such cases was 
sometimes resented even by the abused party. 
It was related that a certain villager who heard 
a great row going on at his opposite neigh- 
bor’s ran across the way and found a man 
beating his wife. He struck the man and 
pulled him away, when the woman began to 
abuse her champion, and demanded, “ And 
can’t a man do what he wants to his own 
wife ?”” 

Jack Sanders presently returned from New- 
stead with his little white horse, and, after 
all, he lost only twenty-five shillings by his 
trade. The people at the inn were very anx- 
ious to quiet him down now, and get him 
away for a little. So was his wife. They 
were all the more anxious because another 
horse man was hanging about ready to fasten 
on to Jack and make another sale. They 
therefore proposed to me, as a person of le?- 
sure who wanted to see the country round- 
about, that I should go fora ride with Sanders 
that afternoon, and to him that he should 
take me. 

At half-past one Jack had his cart at the 
inn door, and he and I got in on the front 
seat. His wife and little girl were to accom- 
pany us; but they were slow in getting ready, 
and kept us waiting. This delay put Jack in 
a great fret, and he had to climb out of the 
cart and quiet his troubled spirit with a glass 
of cider. By the time he had put the cider 
in a safe place the others appeared, and 
clambered up to the rear seat. I had not 
had a near view of Mrs. Sanders before. 
She was apparently of the weak-willed and 
sentimental sort, but otherwise was good 
enough. 

Mr. Sanders smoked either a pipe or a 
cigar all through the drive. Most of the 
time he kept up an uneasy urging on of the 
horse, which he commonly spoke of as 
“Mushroom King,” though he sometimes 
added secondary titles such as “Star of the 
Mist” and “Child of the Sunrise.” He 
stopped at every public-house on the way for 
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drinks—he said he never could go past a 
public.” 

We went seven miles to an old-fashioned 
village full of thatched dwellings, where Jack 
had relatives. While he visited them I wan- 
dered about by myself. An old lady, weed- 
ing a flower-bed in front of her cottage, gave 
me a friendly bow, and | ventured to stop for 
achat. She said that the night before she 
had dreamed of going to America, and she 
thought while she dreamed that it wasa great 
idea, her going ‘way off there at her age; but 
now, she said, she saw what her dream 
meant—that she was to have a visitor from 
America. 

On our way back to Hazelford we saw 
dozens and dozens of rabbits on the edge of 
a wood we passed. The sight caused Mr. 
Sanders to wax very excited, and he swore 
some, and added more mildly, “ God bless my 
soul and body, but I'd have some of those 
fellows if I had my gun!” 

When we neared Hazelford, Mr. Sanders 
remarked that this had been one of the most 
eventful days of his life. He said that he 
would like to come to America, but | did not 
encourage him in that idea. 

I made a friend of the village schoolmaster 
during my stay at the “ Gray Goose,” and in 
a letter received from him a year later I 
learned that Sanders soon ran through his 
money. Horse-racing and drink made short 
work of it. During the winter his horse died. 
He neglected it till it was nearly starved, and 
then it got down and couldn’t get up, and had 
to be shot. He and his wife disagreed, and 
would night and break furniture and smash 
windows. It was said that she used the poker 
on him one day. But neither this nor his 
poverty had cured him of his loafing lazi- 
ness. He was getting along down hill as 
fast as he could. He perhaps would never 
be behind prison bars, but if he missed that 
he could hardly fail to end his days in the 
workhouse—that common bourn of the un- 
fortunate and the shiftless. 

It may be a question whether the view I 
got at Hazelford of inn life was wholly char- 
acteristic. Some of the incidents were doubt- 
less unusual, but the business from its very 
nature carries a blight with it, and in every 
village the inns, because they were the cen. 
ters of loafing and drinking, were also the 
centers of much of the pathos and the trag- 
edy of the local life. 


Animals 
By Charles M. Skinner 


EANING some with four feet and 
M. some with feathers, no less than 
men. It is well to have them about 
us. We can go to them now and then for les- 
sons—lessons in calm, in content, in the art 
of living in the present, in simplicity, in truth, 
in health, in strength, most of all in modesty— 
for we cannot see, without admiring, their 
many economies and shifts, their skill and 
ingenuity, their self-sufficing gifts; and, see- 
ing these, we ought to understand that we 
have not yet come to the high top of power 
or mind or morals. Then these humbler 
creatures have so many of our tricks that it 
is enlightening to watch them. They prove 
in a hundred ways their cousinship, and con- 
vince us that we have not evolved vastly be- 
yond their state, if we have not fallen below 
their splendid physical condition. Had we 
the strength of a bear, the speed of a horse, 
the faithfulness and courage of a dog, the 
craft of a snake, the liberty of an eagle, the 
endurance of a camel, the complacency of a 
cat, the patience of an ant, the beauty of an 
oriole, the joyousness of a bobolink, the wis- 
dom that an owl ought to have, what a race 
were ours! Every wide-minded man prob- 
ably feels, at some time in his life, that he 
has suffered a deprivation in not knowing the 
brutes better than he does. We try to make 
up for this ignorance by keeping a dog and a 
cat, though neither is of much use to us, and, 
whether we will or’no, we harbor a thousand 
minor peoples—birds, mice, weasels, squir- 
rels, moths, flies, spiders, worms—to whom 
we still may turn for useful hints and com- 
fortable companionships. 

While I like to see the assimilation of hu- 
man traits and even the copying of some 
human capers by these little brothers, it is a 
painful thing to find them marching to the 
crack of a whip, standing on their heads with 
violent misgivings in their legs, riding a-horse- 
back with imploring in their faces, cringing 
at the firing of pistols, and heavily dancing 
to music that means nothing to them. Trained 
animals show remarkably what men can make 
them do, but artifice is seldom so interesting 
as nature, and it is in their true characters, 
rather than as clumsy imitators of other 
species, that they deserve our notice best. 
After we get acquainted we find their per- 
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sonal traits to be as well marked as our own, 
and shown more frankly; for animals never 
put on a society gloss, unless they fear in- 
juries from us, if they fail to appreciate or 
reverence our worships. I do not want a 
frightened or furtive animal about me. | 
prefer him affectionate. If he is that, he 
will be moderately obedient, whereas if he 
‘minds ” through fear, he will be immoder- 
ately untrue to himself. 

Our two cats are twins, but they are as 
different from each other as the Indian is 
different from the white man. Slubberly 
Tumults takes after his father, and is aristo- 
cratic. He lacks only one or two points of 
being a prize cat. His fur is like velvet. 
beautifully striped like a tiger’s; his eyes have 
spectacle markings, which show high breed- 
ing; he is finely formed, large, healthy, spry, 
and the worst crank that goes onlegs. Taggs, 
his brother, lacks only one point of being an 
“ornery ” back-fence cat, and that is his good 
nature. There is just one being with whom 
Tumults will endure on kindly terms, and 
that is Taggs. He is everybody else’s enemy. 
except for three or four minutes in the morn- 
ing, when he meets us for the first time in the 
day and expects his breakfast; but though 
he and Taggs will cuff each other in play, no 
people were ever kinder to each other than 
these two. In their box before the kitchen 
fire on a cold winter night with their arms 
about each other they are as pretty a sight 
as a couple of children, who would surely 
have gone to sleep kicking, rather than hug- 
ging. If they are awakened, they fall to lick- 
ing each other. At meal-times—and this is 
remarkable-—they seldom filch from one an- 
other, or try to; and when they drink milk, 
one stands aside, after a few laps, to give the 
other a chance; then number one again offers 
his nose, whereupon number two turns back : 
and, taking turns in this fashion, without 
spats or back talk, they empty the saucer. 
Tumults has a coaxing, wheedling note, rising 
like a question, a mixture of purr and call, 
mild and promising, when he is looking for 
favors; but if you try to be familiar, he will 
spit and squall and flatten his ears and run 
away, albeit he scratches only on grievous 
occasion. He has a big appetite, and eats 
for two; in his sports is like a tiger, stealthy 
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and strong, and is a good mouser, when there 
are mice. Though Taggs, the good, is nearly 
silent, when it comes to catching bumblebees 
in our bleeding-hearts or occasional cock- 
roaches in the shed, he is as quick as his 
brother. He invites acquaintance, likes to 
be spanked on the back as if he were adog— 
good, sounding whacks, too—comes into the 
bedrooms in the morning and softly bites 
our toes while we are dressing, and when | 
walk in the yard he is at my heels, for he 
says to himself that now he will have sport, 
and he tags after me until I cut a twig or 
spray of plant and draw it through the grass 
in a circle, when he gives chase with such in- 
dustry that he becomes dizzy, the landscape 
flying around him in the most confusing man- 
ner, as you can tell by the way he staggers 
and the trouble he has to keep his eyes on 
objects. After two or three turns he subsides, 
always pretending to have discovered some- 
thing of interest near the house as an excuse 
for stopping, and then sits gravely on the 
turf to see that I water the grass and pull the 
weeds properly. Now, I am a little in doubt 
whether he intends this dissipation for drunk- 
enness or not. Does he like the fuddle, or 
does he chase the twig in spite of it? He 
does not seem otherwise immoral. Once 
when he revolved for some time with particu- 
lar energy and a full stomach, the poor fellow 
tumbled in a fit, and I did not encourage his 
lapses from rectitude for some time thereafter. 

One attribute of these cats is a human 
amount of curiosity. They are on the window- 
sills watching the life of the street, they nose 
about the bric-a-brac, they shy at unusual and 
suspicious sounds and objects, they lie on the 
fence contemplating with interest, but with- 
out the slightest dread, the furious conduct 
of the dog next door who wants them for his 
meat. When I take Tumults into my lap to 
cut his finger-nails—for so soon as they be- 
come long he is incessantly dulling them on 
our rugs and carpets—his brother is con- 
sumed with anxiety to know what is going on, 
and he stands on his hind legs at my knee, 
watching the performance, objecting vehe- 
mently when his own turn comes. We had 
one old Tom that we used to wash, for he 
was vagrant in his tendencies, and he accu- 
mulated coal-dust and fleas that showed on 
his white coat. These washings were almost 
tragical events in his career, but to our un- 
sympathetic selves they were funny. His 
body, sleek with wet, his tail tapering toa 
stream, his wild eyes, his feet striking in all 
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ways for a hold, as we lifted him from the 
tub, made a veritable picture of woe. After 
his bath he was allowed to crawl into the 
oven, curl up on an old carpet there, and dry. 
I took him away once, to lose, and carried him 
in a bag, so that he should not know where 
he was going or how he got there, to another 
part of the city; but he was back again in 
a few days, squalling to be let in. 

Cats seldom store up ill feeling against 
anybody, and only persistent ill treatment will 
make them feara person. Ten minutes after 
they have been smitten for misdemeanor they 
rub against your legs to prove that their con- 
fidence in you has been restored. At night 
they may be wild. It seems as if they were 
not sure of you out-of-doors, in the dark, and 
mistook you for a stranger. Can it be that, 
in spite of their supposed sharpness of sight, 
they distinguish only bulk and motion, and 
not detail? I should not be surprised if this 
were so. Taggs looks near-sighted. I would 
like to put him into spectacles. Animals are 
not so good seers as we, sometimes, and the 
envied eyes of insects are useful only at short 
range. Some of them see hardly a yard be- 
fore their noses, except to distinguish light 
from dark. Trundling down the bicycle path, 
I remove my cap to enjoy the air, and pres- 
ently my hair is covered with lice—hold on! 
—plant lice. These aphides have got their 
wings—it is June—and are bumbling feebly 
into my hair, over my clothes, and into my 
eyes. Have they time to see where they are 
going? Do they fancy that the dark of the 
pupil of the eye is an opening of escape into 
some recess, | wonder? Are they in the 
maples overhead, or flying up from the road- 
side weeds? For these wee cattle of the 
herbage are very common, sometimes. A 
road near Randolph, N. H., | saw alive with 
thrip one autumn day. 

Dogs have a quick instinct as to character, 
and know who are friends and who other- 
wise. As with human beings, they repay like 
with like, and hate withits own coin. Several 
times I have been flattered by the friendship 
of mangy curs, and some well-bred ones, the 
owners of the latter telling their surprise that 
I had not been bitten, as their dogs were 
unfriendly to strangers. Ina case like that 
we are apt to like the dog better than the one 
who has spoiled him. Draughtsmen for the 
comic papers offer amusement in the vexed 
expression of the man who leaves his friend’s 
door with a.bulldog hanging to the seat of 
his trousers; but, really, this kind of conduct 


in the man who owns the dog is not pretty. 
The opposite kind of dog can be ridiculcusly 
friendly sometimes. I was once lugged out 
of the surf by a huge St. Bernard who was 
bent on rescuing me when I merely wgnted 
to swim. He and I had become acquainted, 
and he went down to the sea with me, but 
directly I had run into the water he struggled 
away from his master, who could stay him no 
more than he could hold a bull, and plunged 
after me, making a mouthful of a tender part 
of my bathing suit, and hauling me ignomini- 
ously to land. Our Newfoundland pup, Arthur, 
used to climb into our laps when he was 
young, and because we made no objection he 
kept on climbing; and now the great calf, 
who weighs over a hundred poands, still 
lumbers across our knees when we sit in low 
chairs, and laughs when we upbraid him. 

We ought to have more tame animals for 
friends. There are several of whom we know 
too little. Cows are placid and wholesome, 
but it is not always safe to take them into the 
parlor, and horses are uncertain in their 
tempers. Squirrels, rats, snakes, spiders, ele- 
phants. and tramps have been partly domes- 
ticated, and raccoons, if adented early, are 
amusing. The latter are liable to momenis 
of wrath, when they bite, but it is usually 
when they have been abused. Acoon that a 
New Hampshire man kept in a cage near his 
house used to be bothered by a tame crow 
that would stand just out of his reach and 
gibe at him. In vain the coon tried to get 
him through the bars, sometimes putting out 
a hind leg. which had a longer reach than his 
fore leg, until one day he caught his troubler 
by the tail, pulling out a lot of his feathers. 
After that he felt visibly better. This 
crow was a greedy fellow, who would bolt 
everything that was thrown to him, without 
stopping to inquire. A man of an experi- 
mental turn of mind had some old opium pills 
that heat and handling had formed into a 
puttylike chunk, and these the crow swallowed 
with the same confidence that he gave to meat. 
In ten minutes he discovered that he was in 
the act of falling asleep, roused himself with 
a start of astonishment, tipped and teetered 
over the ground, giving occasional jumps of 
surprise, and finally shook off the lethargy. 
More tragic was the fate of a tame bear who 
had learned to drink whisky, and who jumped 
into a river and drowned himself while suffer- 
ing from undoubted delirium tremens. 

You cannot always count on the tameness 
of tame bears. A cinnamon, out in British 
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Columbia, came for me while I was talking 
to him, with a most surprising suddenness 
and speed, and if it had not been for a chain 
that brought him to a quick and strangling 
stop after a career of perhaps twenty feet, 
my interest in bears might have been perma- 
nently diminished. A large black-and-tan 
dog, who was a friend of his for three or four 
minutes at a time, used to visit him in order 
to be licked, but when the bear got as far as 
his ears he would begin to nibble, then to 
hite, each nip a little harder, as if to test how 
much of that kind of thing a dog would stand. 
Then it was amusing to see the dog’s hind legs 
lift slowly from the sitting to the standing 
posture, to see each leg stiffen like a peg, his 
back to ruffle, and his throat to stir with 
growls. At last he would leap back, scold 
vociferously, and trot away, while the bear | 
would fold his hands with weary resignation 
and say, as plainly as words, “ Hasn't any- 
body got a dog with better-tasting ears and 
more sand than that one?” But I commend 
the dog’s prudence. A bear’s strength is 
prodigious; he will twist a steel trap like 
pewter; and a mere cub will hug ycur legs 
with acloseness too near like that of a trap 
to be pleasant. If bears would only remain 
cubs, you would stand the hugging for their 
“cuteness; and you feel the same toward 
infant lions and leopards. though they show 
the wild strain early, and will crawl away 
when you try to caress them. Indeed, all 
animals commend themselves to you when 
young—even alligators. 

If it were not for several kinds of a like- 
ness he bears to the boy of the human fam- 
ily, a monkey would be among our constant 
domestic interests. But his habits of inves- 
tigation. together with an agility that enabies. 
him to investigate everything you would. 
rather he didn’t, make him expensive. He 
can break more porcelain than Bridget willl 
smash in her days of greatest enthusiasm, 
and a certain resemblance in these two de- 
stroyers is pretty sure to create enmity be- 
tween them, possibly based on jealousy. A 
monkey, with his round eyes, close together, 
his long chin fringed with » Galways,” his 
greed, his indifference to reproaches, his will- 
ingness to fight, his way of bullying and 
“picking on” smaller and weaker brothers, 
is so like some kinds of people that an hour 
in his company converts you to Darwinism. 
The monkey is not a negro. Herbert Ward, 
the African traveler, said that once when he 
was chaffing an old chief on his likeness ta. 
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‘an ape, the negro arose, went over to a pet 
ape that was tethered near, parted his hair, 
‘and showed the skin to be at least as white 
as Mr. Ward’s. A monkey becomes a valued 
member of a house in which he cannot find 
a great deal to disintegrate. I have a friend 
whose arrival at home in the evening is an 
occasion for wild exuberance on the part of 
his pet monkey. The little creature puts its 
arms around his neck, and hugs him as if he 
were a prodigal father just come home with 
a fortune. It chatters and gibbers and al- 
most cries in its joy of friendship. 

Why is it that we must own an animal be- 
fore we feel any sense of kindness toward it? 
It is a sorrow that we have bred such fear 
in the minds of the birds, who mean to be 
our friends. There is fight in nearly all of 
them, if you rub their feathers the wrong 
way, but that does not excuse our incessant 
persecutions. When they see the dead bodies 
of their wives and husbands and the torn wings 
of their children flaunted on the hats of that 
half of the human race that we hold to be con- 
siderate and sympathetic, is it any wonder 
that they fly to the wilderness to get away 
from the other half? The bird has his share 
of curiosity, but he likes a few leaves between 
you and himself when he studies you. As 
you go up the road he meditates: “ Well, 
here’s an unhappy creature! He's lost all 
of his feathers, except a few around his 
mouth, and his skin fits him wretchedly. 
Guess he'll shed it by night, so we can work 
it over into nests. It’s a queer fungus he 
has on his head. What is he doing with 
that shiny stick. and why does he point it at 
me? I don’t like that look in his eye. I've 
seen it in a weasel that was robbing my nest, 
and a wildcat I met in the woods. I'd like 
to know—Horrors! I’m off! What a noise! 
He made it come out of the stick! Dust, too. 
And he threw something at me. I’ve lost 
two of my tail feathers. He needs them to 
put on his face, | suppose. His mate has 
picked off his own. We learn something 
every day, and now I know another kind of 
animal to keep away from.” He has flown 
away. Listen: Deep in the wood he calls to 
his wife; one of the sweetest, most modest 
of notes. And you could kill that little crea- 
ture? You would violate his trust in you? 


You could kill a baby. 

But we do not see life at its fullest here in 
the wood. Let us ramble down by the sea- 
shore, where it has less hiding. As to that, 
itself ? 


where does so much of it conceal 
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Where does it all die, even? For whoever 
sees a wild animal die, except when some one 
murders it? The need of food takes the shy 
things into all kinds of places, at all sorts of 
times, and how seldom we come upon them! 
And such queer food and medicine as some of 
them want. You have seen dogs eating grass, 
but did you ever see the greed of cats for 
squash-rinds, and of tigers for catnip, and of 
bears forhoney? Ha! that sniff of the brine 
is good. On the sea edge we breathe a new 
air, get a saline tingle in our blood. The 
swallows whirling over the green and brown 
infinitude of marsh are as free as the waves 
whose thunder on the bar we hear a mile 
inland. Life is in new forms. Look into 
this pool and watch the crab. Isn't he like a 
human being? You have seen men eat in 
just the way heiseating that mussel. He has 
opened it, somchow, and is turning it around 
and arourd, holdizg it off now and again to 
look at it, and you can almost see his studi- 
ous scowl. How busy heis! How his claws 
work at the morsel as he squats on a block 
of peat, precisely like a gluttonous fellow in 
a tavern with his elbows on the table! Min- 
nows line up before him, expecting crumbs. 
He cries “Scat!” You don't hear him, but 
he makes a dash of two steps, and away they 
go. 

Here, at a little hostelry, where shoremen 
put in for beer and sandwiches, we find four 
or five rowdics from the city actually forget- 
ting their drink, their obscenity, and their 
oaths, such an interest has been aroused in 
them by the discovery of mud-wasps who are 
building houses under the veranda roof, just 
over their heads. Truly, that is a hopeful 
sign, for the trouble with our thugs is that 
they have so little Nature in them. Still, we 
are willing to walk on. 

Thousands of dragon-flies are in the marsh. 
One alights at our feet, and the sun striking 
through his stained-glass wings paints russet 
tints on the earth. And what does he pur- 
pose now, when he alights on a plantain 
rod, busily rolls his head from side to side 
like a lawyer in argument, and moves his 
chaps, biting at nothing? He crawls upon 
my hand when | put it softly against his wing, 
and clings there for some seconds. And out 
there on the tumbling water and the whis- 
tling winds are the gulls, and under the blue 
flood are the shining fish and the mighty 
whales. Dr. Nansen found pools of water 
in the Arctic floes filled with alga, diatoms, 
animalcules, and even bacilli. Truly, it isa 
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teeming world. We do not even have to 
leave our rooms and offices to realize that. 
We can study flies, moths, gnats, roaches, 
and the like small deer from our easy chairs. 
They are worth the study. They have brains. 
Walking through the upper floor of my house 
when it is closed and windless, the family 
being in the country, I break spider-threads 
with my face. Out-of-doors the spider lets her 
thread out on the wind, and it catches on a 
tree some feet away; but how is it here? 
Does she climb to the opposite wall by way 
of the ceiling, paying out web and afterward 
pulling in the slack? How else can she 
stretch those bridges ? 

If only we could think with their brains, 
we should know lots and lots of things to do 
without. How clean and orderly the insects 
are! They seem to need freedom from dust 
and dirt, in order to keep the delicacy of their 
senses. You have seen how choice they are 
of their antenne, for those “ feelers ” are half 
eyes to them; indeed, the snail has his eyes 
on the end of them. This ichneumon fly, 
on a wall, leans away backward when he 
takes a dry wash, in order that the antenne 
may clear the brick as he bends them down- 
ward. And if you “nag” a grub with a hair 
or straw, how often he develops temper— 
plain human temper—like that of a man 
struggling with the tin cuffs and collar of his 
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Sunday shirts, or of a woman who finds that 
the man in the seat in front of her at the play 
persists in wearing his high hat during the 
performance. Other failings we shall find, 
yet withal it often seems to me that the 
brutes, and the insects most of all, live on a 
plane of higher average morality than we. 
They are not intentionally guileful. They 
take no more than they need, while the tramp 
who robs us takes more than he will use. 
Are not our moral philosophies too much 
concerned with abstractions and generalities ? 
“ Let us live worthily,” they say; “do less 
work and have more worth, for it matters 
less what we do than what we are.” Non- 
sense! It matters what we do. From that 
only can it be known what we are. We have 
most worth when we have most use. If we 
lived as harmoniously with our conditions as 
the insects do, we should not be such a very 
bad sort. Watch humble things grow. Find 
calm in that. Study the economies of little 
folk in the sand and grass. Realize their 
health, and take to yourself the reascns for it. 
What we call sins were created by our de- 
parture from their state. These small pcople 
who hold us in love or fear, as we hold them, 
are reminders of that paradise where all was 
harmony, and of that millennium of a grander 
concord that must be, somewhere. sometime, 
in the future. 


The Polychrome Bible 


Its Treatment of the Old Testament Books 


By Francis 


‘T \NHE Polychrome Bible is calling pub- 
lic attention once more to certain 
noteworthy features of the Old Tes- 

tament. Chief among them are the state of 
the Hebrew text and the literary structure of 
the books. That the original text has suffered 
corruption is assumed, and many emenda- 
tions are offered. The process is_ highly 
important. Every attempt to improve our 
present Hebrew text, and to furnish an 
emended translation based on the improved 
text, has a claim on the interest of Bible 
students. 

But it is the literary structure of the books 
which the Polychrome Bible makes especially 
prominent. The name of the version is due 
to the many colors by which the component 
parts are distinguished, Therefore the ques- 
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tion is timely, Upon what grounds do these 
distinctions rest ? 

A theory underlies modern critical discus- 
sions of the Old Testament, to the effect that 
Its present literary form is the result of along 
literary history; that considerable sections 
of it have been compiled out of documents 
of various dates, and that these documents 
can to a large extent be identified; that the 
books of poetry and prophecy passed through 
many hands before they reached the state 
known to us, and that they show, not only the 
combination of authentic and inauthentic 
material, but also editorial adaptation in vari- 
ous degrees; that, inshort, not simply is each 
separate book, as an independent unit, the 
product of a particular age, but that all the 
books are the outgrowth of the national life 
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of the Hebrews, in an especial sense, because 
it is gradually, and by the touch of one after 
another, that they have been slowly fashioned 
into the form which we now see. While 
there are still questions of particular author- 
ship, we have now to ask many other ques- 
tions. The authorship of most of the Old 
Testament is unknown to us. The utmost 
we can hope for in regard to four-fifths of it 
is to determine approximately of what ele- 
ments it is composed, and from what periods 
these elements come. 

This theory is not a mere arbitrary con- 
jecture, but is an endeavor to account for cer- 
tain observed phenomena. A few illustrations 
may be taken from the earlier historical 
books. There is not space to consider such 
later works as Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah. We find, ¢. g.,a number of parallel 
and sometimes conflicting narratives. The 
Book of Judges—the only historical book yet 
issued in the Polychrome version—begins 
with an account of the Hebrew invasion of 
Canaan, in which the tribes act separately, 
or in occasional and partial combination; the 
conquest is quite incomplete, and the invad- 
ers, chiefly confined to the mountains, acqui- 
esce peaceably in the retention of cities and 
plains by the Canaanites. This first section 
extends to ii., 5. It is at variance with the 
account familiar to us from the Book of 
Joshua, in which the invasion is the work of 
the united tribes, moving as one force under 
Joshua, the whole land is conquered, and the 
inhabitants put to the sword (see, notably, 
Joshua x., xi., xii., xxiv., Judges ii., 6 ff., con- 
tinuing Joshua xxiv., 27). This phenomenon 
is explained by the hypothesis of pre-existent 
materials composed of separate documents, 
which the author or compiler of Judges (like 
the author of Joshua) has combined into our 
present book. Again, in Judges iv. and vy. 
we have two accounts of a great defeat of the 
Canaanites, and the killing of Sisera, their 
leader, by a woman. The former is a prose 
narrative; the latter is a poem, in the form of 
an ode of triumph. In the present arrange- 
ment the ode seenis to follow naturally upon 
the events commemorated by it. But ex- 
amination shows discrepancies between the 
two chapters: In iv. Sisera is general of 
Jabin, the king; of the Israelites only Zebu- 
lun and Naphtali are engaged; Sisera is 
killed while asleep, by the driving of a tent- 
peg through his temples. In v. Sisera is 
himself a king; all Israel is engaged, or rec- 
reant for absence, and Sisera is killed by a 
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blow while drinking curdled milk. Distinct 
materials are indicated in these chapters also. 

Another illustration may be found in Exodus 
iii,—-vii., 7. Chaps. iii.—vi., |, and vi., 2—vii., 
7, are seen to fourm two accounts of the call 
and commission of Moses. The former is 
much the longer; but when allowance is made 
for that, the two prove to agree remarkably 
in their essential features. In both God re- 
veals himself as Yahweh (Jehovah), iii., 3-6, 
13-15, vi., 2-4; has seen the distress of Is- 
rael, iii., 7,9, vi., 5; will deliver them and 
bring them to the promised land, iii., 8, 10, 17, 
vi., 6-8; commands Moses to demand their 
release from Pharaoh, iii., 10, 18-20, v., 1 ff. 
vi., 10, 11; in both Moses pleads uncircum- 
cised lips, iv., 10, vi, 12, 30; God sends 
Aaron with Moses, iv., 14-16, vi., 13, vii., 
1, 2; will harden Pharaoh's heart, iv., 21, v.., 
2 ff., vii., 3, 4; and will bring the people out 
with mighty power, iii., 20, vi., 1, vii., 4, 5. 
Either vi., 2—vii., 7, is a condensed repetition 
of iii.—vi., |, by the same author, or we have 
parallel narratives joined by the compiler. 
The former has no visible motive, and seems 
forbidden by difference of language and style 
(see below). The latter is the more probable 
hypothesis. 

Similar distinctions of source meet us in all 
parts of the Hexateuch. And to the reasons 
for such analysis found in the parallels and 
differences of their historical contents are 
added others not less striking. Passages 
already distinguished from each other by 
these contents will be found to have linguis- 
tic marks of difference. Words and phras¢s 
frequent in one set of passages are mainly or 
wholly absent from another set. The docu- 
mentary hypothesis, in fact, began with the 
observation that parts of Genesis were char- 
acterized by the use of the divine name F/o- 
him, while others were distinguished by the 
use of Vahweh (Jehovah). Long lists have 
now been prepared of words characteristic of 
the various groups of passages. One group 
often calls Jacob /srae/, as others do not: 
one speaks of A morites where another speaks 
of Canaanites; one of Hored, another of 
Sinai; different words are used by different 
accounts for creative acts, different words 
for maid-servant,; different forms of the 


same verb are consistently employed for dege¢ 
in different sets of narratives; ‘ake fo him- 
self for wife marks one group ; ‘hy servant= 
/, marks certain passages; ca// one’s nume 
so and so(= give the name to) is another char- 
acteristic phrase; one group uses de fruit/ud 
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and multiply, after their families, everlast- 
ing covenant, in all your dwellings, fathers’ 
houses, throughout your generations ; an- 
other, that thy days may be long, house of 
bondage, peculiar people, holy people, a 
mighty hand and a stretched out arm, the 
stranger, the fatherless,and the widow, with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul, the land 
whither ye are going over to possess it. 
These examples might be multiplied. 

It appears, further, that different groups 
of passages are distinguished by a variety of 
interest; one group is concerned for chronol- 
ogy, the age of its actors, genealogies, ritual, 
priestly affairs; is precise, repetitious, pro- 
saic; others are more naive, fresh, untram- 
meled, interested in local shrines, altars, 
sacred trees, the fortunes of individuals, their 
relation to God, and God’s gracious dealings 
with them; one has much to say of revela- 
tions in dreams and visions, is well informed 
about Egyptian matters, preserves many 
names of relatively obscure persons, cites 
from collections of ancient poetry; another 
is rhetorical, with a ready flow of oft-repeated 
exhortations, warnings, and promises. 

Further marks of difference are the theo- 
logical conceptions of different passages and 
groups. In one, God is the friend of man, 
and walks and talks with him, being conceived 
much like a larger and betterman; when the 
national spirit is formed, he becomes the 
national God, leading the nation in war, and 
securing its victory. He is righteous and 
just and gracious to those who trust in him, 
and punishes those who rebel. He may be 
freely worshiped anywhere, aud appears to 
his worshipers at many places. In others, 
he is more austere, his covenant with his 
chosen is marked by ceremonial, access to 
him is through the ministry of priests, and 
true worship is possible only at one central 
sanctuary. He is the ruler of the world, and 
the only God who really exists. The concep- 
tion of sin and sacrifice develops accordingly. 

There are also groups of laws, embedded 
in the narrative, which show characteristic 
differences. Inchapters like Exodus xx.—xxiii. 
and xxxiv. the laws are simple, and adapted 
to the condition of a somewhat primitive 
society ; in Deuteronomy xii.—xxvi. the laws 
are more elaborate and more hortatory, and 
provide distinctly for one single place of 
worship; in Leviticus the laws are more 
elaborate still, and are largely concerned with 
the proper order of religious observances 
and with ceremonial purity, These groups 
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of laws, like the groups of narratives, show 
many differences of detail when the same 
subject is treated, and cannot possibly have 
been all three ordained as the requirement of 
one and the same people at the same time. 
The so-called “ Covenant Codes,” “ Deutero- 
nomic Code,” and “Priest Code” are sep- 
arate collections of law, the result of growth, 
made up of statute, precedent, and judicial 
decisions, combined, long subsequent to the 
promulgation of the earliest, by a compiler 
or redactor. 

An examination of the whole material of 
the historical books shows, then, that’ the 
narrative portions are constructed by uniting 
earlier materials; the various sets of charac- 
teristic marks—linguistic, stylistic, historical, 
and theological—appear in the several por- 
tions with such regularly recurring combina- 
tion that the simplest hypothesis to account 
for the phenomena is that several originally 
continuous documents have been dovetailed 
together, with the omission of what seemed 
superfluous, and the endeavor to harmonize 
what appeared to conflict too glaringly. The 
legislative portions of the Hexateuch, show- 
ing many of the same characteristics that in- 
dicate the different narratives, are assigned 
with probability to the same documents, re- 
spectively, that contain the kindred narratives. 
These documents are traceable through the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, through 
the Book of Judges, and even to some extent 
through the Books of Samuel, while the 
Books of Kings have evidently been com- 
posed on a similar basis of early materials, 
under the influences that mark one of the 
documents of the Hexateuch, viz., the Deu- 
teronomic. The lines between the documents 
are sometimes in dispute among scholars; 
the evidence for the assignment of passages 
varies somewhat in cogency; but, on the 
whole, discussion has served to intrench the 
documentary hypothesis more securely, as the 
most satisfactory means of explaining the 
phenomena. It is inductive, and it is scien- 
tific. It does not remove all difficulties, but 
the difficulties attendant upon it are far less 
serious than the difficulties which beset any 
other known view of the structure of these 
historical books. 

A rough-and-ready objection to the docu- 
mentary theory has often been made, to the 
effect that the production of a continuous 
work by such a process of dovetailing various 
documents is incredible, and that the very 
minuteness of the analysis, extending even 
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to parts of verses, is a proof that no such 
analysis is a possible explanation of the 
facts. To this objection the argument from 
analogy is applicable. We know something 
about the methods of Arab historians, who 
construct their histories by compilation, with- 
out taking the slightest pains to keep their 
sources apart, or give credit to the authors of 
these sources. Of them Renan says, very 
truly: * The latest comer absorbs his prede- 
cessors, without assimilating them, so that 
the most recent compilation always has in its 
belly, if one may so express one’s self, the 
fragments of the previous works in a raw 
state. Thus Mar Ibas Cadina is contained 
entire in Moses of Khorene; Tabari has been 
devoured by those who have followed him ; 
Firdusi has absorbed the earlier books of 
Kings ” (Histoire du Peuple Israel, IIT., 58, 
59). In like manner Robertson Smith tells us : 
“ A modern writer, making a history with the 
aid of older records, masters their contents 
and then writes a wholly new book. That 
is not the way of Eastern historians. If we 
take up the great Arabic historians, we often 
find passages occurring almost word for word 
in each. All use, directly or indirectly, the 
same sources, and copy these sources ver- 
bally as far as is consistent with the scope 
and scale of their several works. Thus a 
comparatively modern book has often the 
freshness and full color of a contemporary 
narrative, and we can still separate out the 
old sources from their modern setting. So 
it isin the Bible’ (Old Testament in the Jew- 
ish Church, 2d ed., p. 328.) 

The “ Diatessaron ” of Tatian offers us a 
still more striking parallel to the composite 
structure of the Old Testament historical 
books. Tatian was a Christian writer of the 
second century, and his « Diatessaron ” is the 
Gospel narrative constructed by duveta‘ling 
our four canonical Gospels together, with 
some omissions and adaptations. Minute 
analysis is required to separate the “ Diates- 
saron ” into 1tscomponent parts. One passage 
yields the following: Matt. xxi., 124, John ii., 
14a, Matt. xxi., 12>, John ii., 14>, 15, Matt. 
xxi., 12¢, 13, John ii., 16, Mark xi., 16, John 
ii, 17~22—-succeeding each other without a 
break. Another shows, in immediate suc- 
cession, Mark xiv., 445, John xviii, 4, 
Matt. xxvi., 49, 50a, Luke. xxii., 48>, Matt. 
xxvi., 50>, Luke xxii, 524, John xviii. 
4°59, Surely there is nothing in the Hexa- 
teuch more surprising than this. If anything 
further were needed, one might refer to 


modern lives of Jesus in the words of the 
Gospels. Is it not plain that there is no real 
objection to the critical analysis of the Old 
Testament books, provided there are positive 
arguments in its favor, such as we have seen? 
Far from that being the case, there is equal 
probability that our synoptic Gospels them- 
selves are the result of a similar process by 
which pre-existent literary materials have 
been combined. But upon this question it is 
not possible to enter here. 

When we turn to the poetical and propheti- 
cal books of the Old Testament, the phenom- 
ena are akin to those of the historical books, 
yet with such differences as the nature of the 
books involves. The Psalter is a compila- 
tion, of course. Only less obvious is the 
structure of the Book of Proverbs, in which 
internal evidence shows plainly enough sev- 
eral collections of disconnected wise sayings, 
to which have been attached the Words of 
Agur, with some kindred matter, the Words 
of Lemuel, and the Praise of the Efficient 
Woman, while the first eight chapters form 
an Introduction, prefixed by a compiler or 
editor, containing the Praise of Wisdom. In 
the Book of Job the greatest number of dif- 
ficulties seems to be explained by supposing 
that the body of the poem is constructed on 
the basis of an carlier story, now represented 
by the Prologue and Epilogue, and that the 
speeches of Elihu, chaps. xxxii.—xxxvii., are 
later additions to the poem. But the pri cess 
by which such conclusions are reached can 
perhaps be better illustrated from the Proph- 
ets; and no book is more suitable for the 
purpose than the Book of Isaiah. From the 
historical references in many of his proph- 
ecies, and from statements made in the incor- 
porated narratives and in the Second Book of 
Kings, it is certain that Isaiah lived in the 
last third of the eighth century B.c. The 
last twenty-seven chapters of the book bear- 
ing his name, however, are shown to be by a 
different hand—or different hands—and much 
later. The style and language are not those 
of Isaiah; the theological conceptions are 
broader and more fully developed, and the 
historical allusions, including the mention of 
Cyrus by name, show, to any one who believes 
that the prophets had messages for their own 
times, the non-Isaian authorship of these 
chapters. For similar reasons it is held that 
chapters xili.—xiv., 23; xxiv.—xxvii., and 
some others, are not Isaian. Chap. xii. seems 
to be made up largely of phrases taken from 
other writings, particularly late Psalms, and 
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lacks every mark of Isaiah’s hand. An in- 
creasing number of passages in the first 
thirty-nine chapters is now questioned on 
various internal grounds, and the fact that 
there are certainly some such, as well as the 
lack of. chronological arrangement among the 
genuine Jsaian prophecies, shows the work 
of the compiler. The addition of chapters 
xl.—Ixvi. is due to a different hand, perhaps 
that of a mere scribe, for “every one who 
has handled Eastern manuscripts knows that 
scribes constantly copy out several works 
into ore volume without taking the precau- 
tions’ necessary to prevent an anonymous 
piece from being ascribed to the author of 
the work to which it is attached ” (Robertson 
Smith, of. c7¢.,p. 101). Zechariah ix.—xiv. is 
another example of such an anonymous ap- 
' pendix. Zech. i.—viii. are concerned with the 
post-exilic community in Judah, the building 
of the Temple, the institutions of worship, 
the rule of the Messiah, and the prosperity 
of the restored people of God. Chapters 
ix.—xiv. are made up of two parts (ix.—xi. ; 
xii.—xiv.), neither of which shows any indica- 
tion of being produced immediately after the 
exile. In neither of them does Babylon 
figure. In the former we have Egypt and 
Assyria, Damascus, Hamath, Phenicia, Phi- 
listia, and Greece ; in the latter, a curious sepa- 
ration, if not hostility, between Judah and 
Jerusalem, such as certainly did not exist in 
the feeble days of the early post-exilic time. 
Nor is there any allusion to the peculiar ques- 
tions of that time, the difficulties, the respon- 
sibilities, the incentives, which mark the gen- 
uine chapters. The phraseology of these 
chapters is also quite different from that of 
chapters i.—viii. Inthe same way it is prob- 
able that in the Book of Micah at least chap- 
ters vi. and vii. are a later addition to the 
genuine prophecies of Micah. 

A word may be added on the mode of de- 
termining the dates of the different materials 
of which the books are made up. This is 
less easy than the recognition of such mate- 
rials. A definite standard is, indeed, supplied 
by writings and events whose date is known. 
Books like those of Amos. Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Micah for the eighth century, that of Jere- 
miah for the end of the seventh, those of 
Ezekiel, Isaiah xl. ff., Haggai, and Zechariah 
for the sixth, Nehemiah for the fifth, the 
Chronicles for the fourth—to name no more— 
by their marked literary differences, and the 
historical situations to which they bear wit- 
ness, afford a basis of comparison with other 
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writings whose contents do not so clearly de- 
termine their date. The well-attested course 
of the history, also, presents a framework 
into which the writings must fit. While, 
therefore, there are still many open questions 
of date, and while, especially in the smaller 
pieces, certainty is difficult to attain, the ques. 
tions are by no means hopeless; they are re- 
ceiving answers by degrees, and the answer 
to each is enlarging the basis for answering 
the rest. Illustrations from the Hexateuch 
will serve to represent the mode of proof: 
The early religious practice of the Hebrews 
in Canaan recognized the legitimacy of wor- 
ship offered to Yahweh at various sacred 
places. Samuel sanctioned it, and the usage 
continued. It was not forbidden by the Cove- 
nant Codes. There is no evidence of official 
condemnation of it before Hezekiah, and it 
was Josiah, near the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, who reformed it altogether. This he 
did because of the discovery of the Deute- 
ronomic code in the Temple. This proves 
that the date of the Deuteronomic code was 
not later than B.c. 621. It was found, and 
had therefore been lost, or unknown; this 
makes its origin as early as Manasseh's 
reign likely. Its advances on the Covenant 
Codes, its mode of treating the monarchy, its 
references to idolatry, and the style and 
scope of its prophetic teaching, all point to a 
comparatively late date in the period of the 
kings. Its language and style are those of 
highly developed oratory. It is strikingly 
akin to Jeremiah, Isaiah xl. ff., and even, in 
some respects, to Ezekiel. The editor of 
Kings was clearly under its influence. But 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, and the genuine Isaiah 
are wholly different in style. All the evidences 
point to an origin for Deuteronomy in the 
seventh century. The priestly document, in 
its turn, shows strong affinity with Ezekicl, 
though not with the Deuteronomic element 
in Ezekiel. In more than one particular it 
appears that Ezekiel must be prior to it. In 
language and style it is also kindred with 
other works of the end of the sixth century, 
and the fifth, and even with that of the Chroni- 
cler. Its elaborate legislation agrees with 
what we know of the post-exilic community, 
but not with the evidence we have regarding 
the pre-exilic; the whole people seems envel- 
oped in a priestly atmosphere; Deuteronomy 
does not show the influence of this document, 
while in various details this shows an advance 
on Deuteronomy. It is marked by developed, 
crystallized, not to say rigid theological con- 
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ceptions, and by a more conventional view of 
the early history of the Hebrews than ap- 
pears elsewhere. It is most thoroughly ex- 
plained as a product of the intense, if narrow, 
religious conviction and the rigid observance 
of ceremony which appeared in the Jewish 
community after the exile, although parts of 
it were framed earlier, and represent, nodoubt, 
a priestly school of thought and belief whose 
origin must be sought in the time of the first 
Temple. 

The illustrations here given have long been 
familiar to students. The most recent critics 
carry the process of analysis in the poetical 
and prophetical books much further than was 
done twenty years ago. Divisions and sub- 
divisions are more numerous, and the proposal 
to exscind a passage whose connection with 
its context is not at once obvious is now easily 
made and accepted. The form of this pro- 
posal sometimes relates to the incorporation 
in a literary work of a piece which had origi 
nally an independent existence, and sometimes 
to the insertion of a bit composed for the 
occasion. Avery frequent mode of the latter 
proposal is that of a marginal gloss—an ex- 
planatory or illustrative word or sentence, 
originally written on the margin by some 
more or less thoughtful reader, and brought 
into the text, at a place appropriate or inap- 
propriate, by a subsequent copyist. That 
there are such glosses now in the Hebrew 
text cannot be doubted. Each one has to be 
judged on its own merits. In each case the 
questions have to be met, whether the word 
or phrase fits the contents, can be grammati- 
cally explained, belongs to the vocabulary of 
the author, or falls within the range of his 
ideas. Itis sometimes difficult to tell whether 
the consideration of such glosses belongs to 
literary or to textual.criticism. A few of 
those most generally recognized are these, 
taken from Isaiah: Is. ii., 22, “Cease ye 
from man, in whose nostrils is (but) a breath ; 
for wherein is he to be accounted of,” repre- 
sents a Hebrew verse, but is lacking in the 
Septuagint, and is not appropriate in its 
context, in which, not the feebleness of man- 
kind, but God’s judgment upon him for his 
sins, is the theme. It is probably a refiec- 
tion jotted down by apensive reader, Is. iii., I, 
begins, “ For behold the Lord, Yahweh of 
hosts, taketh away from Jerusalem and from 
Judah stay and support;” there is added in 
the Hebrew, “all stay of bread, and all stay 
of water.” The Septuagint has the same, but 
it is evidently a misinterpretation of the 


former part of the verse; the following 
shows that not the lack of the necessaries of 
life is in mind, but the lack of competent 
rulers; verse I> is certainly a gloss—some 
one’s mistaken comment, which has crept into 
the text. Is. iii., 10, 11, “Say ye of the right- 
eous, Well! for they shall eat the fruit of 
their doings. Woe to the wicked, ill! for the 
achievement of his hands shall be rendered 
unto him ;” this interrupts the progress of the 
thought of the chapter, and weakens it by 
passing from the particular to the general. 
It lacks the vividness and pungency of Isaiah, 
and is probably a gloss. 

These will suffice for illustration. It can. 
not be denied that the determination of 
glosses is a process needing the greatest 
care. Critics are exposed to the danger of 
subjective and arbitrary procedure. The 
habit of finding glosses tends to grow by ex- 
ercise. They may be assumed too lightly. 
One difficulty in understanding many a pas- 
sage is probably due to our ignorance of the 
author’s circumstances, to our lack of ac- 
quaintance with the familiar processes of his 
mind. The likelihood of particular glosses 
appears greater or less to different students, 
and to the same student at different times. 
It is a wise rule to be cautious in recognizing 
them, to think the passages over repeatedly, 
to trust as little as possible to mere impres- 
sions, and to learn the effect of new sugges- 
tions of glosses on other minds. Haste or 
exaggeration here may easily bring Biblical 
science into bad repute. But the same cau. 
tion applies in many other fields, and the 
need for it does not make the process which 
needs it illegitimate. 

The books of the Old Testament have had 
a history. They are what they are as the 
result of a long process of construction and 
subsequent transmission. We cannot follow 
all the steps. They have been many and 
sometimes intricate. We shall never know 
exactly what those wrote who wrote first nor 
exactly how their writings were used as 
materials by those who combined them, nor 
the full truth about the elaborate revisions 
and editings through which many books 
have passed. But by patiently examining 
their language and considering their thought, 
by weighing their historical illusions and esti- 
mating their theological conceptions, by re- 
flection and comparison, by entering into 
their spirit, sympathizing with them and 
gaining their point of view, it is possible to 
reach some results which can be set before 
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those who will welcome probable and sug- 
gestive results, even if the process by which 
they are attained is one which few can follow 
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in detail. In this regard, the Polychrome 
version has great significance. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Public and Private Ownership of Water-Works 


By M. N. Baker 


( Vand nestled among the New Eng- 

land hills is a little village, most of 
, whose houses border on the four 
sides of one of those commons so often found 
in New and in Old England. Ona hillside 
half a mile distant is a never-failing spring 
from which hollow logs convey clear, spark- 
ling water to a little wooden tank on the com- 
mon. Auger-holes have been bored in the 
sides of this box to represent shares of stock. 
and from each of these holes a pipe extends 
to supply water to one of the houses scat- 
tered around the common. For nearly a cen- 
tury these shares of stock have been handed 
down from generation to generation. Only 
shareholders are supplied with water. No 
annual charges are made, the cost of slight 
occasional repairs being divided equally 
among the shareholders 

The difference between this _ primitive 
water supply and that of New York City is 
as immense as is that between the popula- 
tions involved, yet the difference is more one 
of degree than of kind. In the great city 
every inhabi:ant must be a water-consumer, 
and under municipal ownership he is in a 
sense a shareholder. In each case the plant 
is conducted solely for the benefit of those 
supplied, and not to make a profit on the 
capital invested. No one objects to co-oper- 
ation in the case of the little community. 
Why should it be urged that the great city, 
in adopting virtually the same plan, is over- 
stepping the proper limits of government and 
trespassing upon ground that should be re- 
served for private capital? The question of 
municipal ownership of water-works—or of 
gas, electric lighting, and street railway 
plants—cannot be settled by abstract theo- 
ries. To the patrons of these various under- 
takings the relative character and cost of 
service under public and private ownership 
is the vital question. 

Heretofore the general discussion of mu- 
nicipal ownership has been devoted to light- 
ing and street railway facilities, almost to the 
exclusion of water-works. It is strange that 
this should have been so when water-works 


are the oldest of the industries named, and 
for years have been pretty equally divided in 
ownership, while a comparatively small num- 
ber of lighting plants and no street railway 
systems are owned and operated by cities in 
the United States. 

It is often said that water-works are far 
more fitting subjects for municipal ownership 
than gas or electric lighting plants, because 
they are so much simpler in construction and 
operation. This is largely a mistaken idea. 
The building of a water-works plant requires 
fully as high a degree of engineering skill as 
the installation of a lighting system. Be- 
sides this, the choice and develor ment of a 
source of water supply often requires the 
additional services of the geologist, chemist, 
and biologist. Once a water-works is built, 
its operation demands as much engineering 
skill as is required for a lighting plant, unless 
it be in the case of some very small gravity 
works where no pumps are used. On the 
business side the sale of water is more com- 
plicated than that of gas, and generally more 
so than the sale of current for electric light- 
ing; for but few cities in this conntry sell 
water entirely by meter measurement, while 
practically all gas and much electric lighting 
is sold at meter rates. The common way of 
sclling water is at certain prices for each of 
the plumbing fixtures supplied, regardless of 
the amount of water used or wasted—a method 
involving no little skill if the proper amount 
of revenue is derived from all water fur- 
nished. 

Before attempting to discuss the relative 
advantages of public and private ownership, 
it is desirable to consider briefly what consti- 
tutes a suitable water supply. The essentials 
of such a supply are that it be pure, ample 
in quantity, adequate in pressure, and reason- 
able in cost. By pure water I mean a water 
that contains nothing dangerous to health, is 
pleasant to look upon, without odor, and 
contains no chemicals making it hard or 
otherwise unfit for household or industria 
An absolutely pure water is unob- 
The great- 


purposes. 
tainable outside of a laboratory. 
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est of all the menaces to the purity of our 
water supplies is sewage pollution. Insure 
immunity in this respect and typhoid fever, 
which annually sweeps away tens of thousands 
in the United States, would soon almost dis- 
appear. 

Next to purity, an ample supply of water 
should be sought. The tendency in America 
has been to pay far more attention to quan- 
tity than to quality—a mistaken policy, sug- 
gesting a whited sepulcher, literally full of 
dead men’s bones. Vile, disease-bearing 
water is often drunk rather than check abso- 
lutely useless waste due to leaks and careless- 
ness, which waste, if prevented, would effect 
a sufficient saving to pay the cost of substi- 
tuting pure water. Except where much water 
is consumed by manufactories; sixty gallons 
per capita per day is probably more than can 
be legitimately used. One hundred gallons 
is a very liberal allowance, but some cities go 
as high as two hundred. 

Pressure is a means of expressing the 
height to which water will rise in the plumb- 
ing of buildings, or when thrown from fire 
hose. Fire insurance rates depend very 
largely upon the volume and pressure of the 
public water supply, an improvement in these 
respects often resulting in a material reduc- 
tion in the cost of fire insurance. 

In so far as quality, quantity, and press- 
ure are matters of engineering, they can be 
handled equally well under private or public 
ownership, since there is an abundance of 
engineering talent equally ready to give its 
services to either side. But where the police 
power must be invoked, as it often must, to 
protect the purity of water, a city can be 
more expeditious than a company. Orders 
to abandon contaminated private wells are 
less likely to be resented or ignored if obedi- 
ence means paying water rates into the city 
treasury than when a private company is to 
reap a profit thereby. The same applies to 
attempts to compel property-owners to con- 
nect with the public sewers, whenever such 
connections require the introduction or an 
increased use of the public water supply. It 
is also true that a city is freer to use water to 
flush sewers, sprinkle streets, water parks, 
supply public bath-houses, or make low rates 
for water supplied to private bath-tubs, if it 
owns and operates the water-works. All these 
considerations tend to show that, as a matter 
of public health, municipal ownership has 
superior advantages. 

Important as are these sanitary considera- 


tions, the discussion of municipal ownership 
waxes more warmly over questions of cost of 
service and effects upon municipal govern- 
ment. In the matter of cost of service the 
data on both sides are often meager, while 
extremely diverse methods of bookkeeping pre- 
vail. The cost of service is not always prop- 
erly divided between the various classes of 
consumers, and water rates are computed in a 
great variety of ways. All these things make 
it difficult to draw comparisons between cost 
of service in different cities or under different 
plans of ownershij . 

As to cost of works, there is no engineering 
reason why a city or town cannot build works 
as cheaply as a company. In letting con- 
tracts for material and laborthe city apparently 
secures far more competition than the company, 
as it is a rare thing for a company to advertise 
publicly for bids, while most cities are com- 
pelled by law so to do. True, bidders some- 
times combine against cities to secure high 
prices; but so they do against private buyers. 
True, contract prices for city work sometimes 
are made high enough to allow the contractor 
to pay partof the sums to city officials; but the 
officials of private companies secure money 
in the same way. It is a common thing for 
stockholders or officials to organize construc- 
tion companies out of their own membership 
and pocket large profits thereby. Private 
works are very commonly overcapitalized, 
the bonds equaling or exceeding the actual 
cost of construction and large blocks of stock 
being issued in addition. 

It seems safe to say that the principal upon 
which capital charges are to be reckoned is 
at least as high under private as under public 
ownership, on the average, and is higher when 
companies build works as speculations rather 
than investments. 

It must be remembered that many cities 
are quite near their bonded indebtedness 
limit, and that as a matter of politics the 
“outs ” are always watching the “ ins,” hoping 
to unearth some reason or excuse for crying 
“extravagance ” and “steals.” These facts, 
and many others, tend to keep down the 
cost of building municipal water-works. 

It is true that most people spend their own 
money more carefully than that of other peo- 
ple; and in so far as this is applicable to the 
case, private works should cost less than public. 
But it often happens that private officials are 
really spending but little of their own money, 
or expect to realize soon all or more than they 
are paying out. Moreover, many city plants 
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are built by water commissioners selected for 
their business ability and integrity, and be- 
cause they are heavy taxpayers, and therefore 
will in a measure be spending their own 
money. 

Municipal water bonds sell at a much lower 
rate of interest than those of private com- 
panies. Add to this that the city need not 
attempt to make a profit, while the company 
always wishes to earn the highest possible 
dividends, and the capital charges on munici- 
pal works are seen to be still more favorable 
to consumers. 

Coming now to operating expenses, the 
same general considerations apply as have 
just been cited regarding the cost of con- 
struction. In addition, there is a strong pro- 
fessional spirit among water-works officials, 
and much interchange of ideas and expe- 
riences. City officials make and circulate 
annual reports more freely than do private 
officials. These things tend to make the 
officials of public water-works plants more 
anxious to show good management and low 
expenses than the opponents of municipal 
ownership often admit, or its friends always 
claim. 

No exact comparisons can be made, but an 
examination of the surface of the returns 
made by nearly a thousand water-works indi- 
cates that private companies on the average 
charge consumers something like forty per 
cent. more than public works. The compar- 
ison is confessedly unscientific, since no ac- 
count is taken of public charges in either 
case, which are defrayed by general taxation ; 
nor does the comparison take in‘o considera- 
tion cost of service, which is the only true 
basis of water rates. 

The average municipal plant can be so 
managed that its capital charges and oper- 
ating expenses will be lower than those of 
private works. But supposing the reverse 
to be true, who profits by it? The answer 
is, the stockholders of the private company 
rather than the water-consumers. Were 
there any competition in the supply of water 
this might be different, but theory and history 
show that such competition cannot exist. 

One of the strongest objections that can 
be urged against the municipal ownership of 
water-works is that it increases the number 
of berths for place-hunters. In so far as this 
is true, good city government is endangered. 
The usual reply to this statement is that by 
increasing the duties and powers of govern- 
ment more care will be given to the choice 


of those in positions of responsibility. Doubt- 
less there is something in it, but it is a rather 
heroic solution of a political problem. If, 
however, the benefits to be derived from any 
undertaking give sufficient promise, it is good 
business to pursue the enterprise, and spare 
no effort to keep it in the hands of honest 
and competent men. Such men can always 
be found if the people demand them. 

On the other hand, private ownership has 
its grave political dangers. In many of our 
cities great corporations elect or control the 
City Councils. Men whocan beso controlled 
are entirely unfit to look out for the com- 
munities they are supposed to serve, but do 
not fail to protect the interests of their real 
masters. 

It is very commonly urged that under 
municipal ownership the tenure of office is 
much shorter and more uncertain than among 
private companies. While recognizing that 
there is some truth in this, I have long felt 
that it has been given undue weight Know- 
ing that the argument has been based almost 
wholly on general impressions, I took the 
trouble, not long ago, to compile some actual 
figures on the subject. They cover approxi- 
mately five, ten, and fifteen year periods, and 
are based on names of superintendents given 
in “ The Manual of American Water-Works,” 
of which the writer is editor. At the end of 
five years the superintendents had _ been 
changed in 38 per cent. of the privately owned 
works, and in 54 per cent. of those publicly 
owned. At the end of ten years there had 
been changes in 61 per cent. of the privately 
owned as against 69 per cent. of the publicly 
owned. At the end of fifteen years the per- 
centages were 66 and 77. 

But little observation is needed to show 
that, as a rule, people fret and chafe less 
under municipal than under private owner- 
Ship. Public sentiment can often make itself 
felt under municipal ownership where only 
open resistance or an appeal to the cou ts 
will meet with attention from a private com- 
pany. In addition, an objectionable contract 
cannot be broken, but public officials noc 
amenable to the wishes of those they are 
serving can be replaced by others. There is 
a danger as well as an advantage in this. 

Having reviewed some of the arguments 
for and against municipal ownership,! let us 


! Figures compiled by the writer showing the present 
number of public and private water-works in each State 
of the Union, and the details of over two hundred 
changes in ownership, are given in *“‘The Manual of 
American Water-W orks for [897,”’ 
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consider the history and present status of the 
subject in the United States. 

The marvelous growth of water-works 
plants in the United States is shown by the 
fact that at the beginning of the century 
there were but sixteen. works, while in 1896 
the number was 3,200. The century began 
with one public to fifteen private works, and 
four years before its end the ownership stood 
1,700 public to 1,500 private plants. or about 
53 to 47 percent. If population instead of 
number of works be considered, the prepon- 
derance of public ownership is much more 
marked. In 1890 about two-thirds of the 
population supplied was served by public 
works, and the ratio has doubtless increased 
since that time. 

The increase in relative numbers of public 
works was fairly uniform until 1855, when 
48 of the total number of 106 plants,- or 
about 45 per cent., were under public own- 
ership. Since 1855 the percentage of public 
works has tended to vary with the finan- 
cial and other conditions of the country, 
although from about 1880 to date there have 
been other strong factors at work. The war 
period of 1861 to 1865, and the evenis fore- 
shadowing it, turned the scale slightly against 
municipal ownership. In 1863, the darkest 
year of the war, no works, public or private, 
were built. In the expansion period follow- 
ing the close of the war, public ownership 
soon regained its former standing, and in 
1875 it reached high-water mark—almost 
54 per cent. of the total number of works. 
The crisis of 1873, like other periods of 
naancial depression, did not affect munici- 
pal undertakings as quickly as private indus- 
tries. But the half-decade ending with 1880 
showed a falling off in municipal works. 
When the country was somewhat recovered 
from this shock, the -boom in water-works 
construction was wonderful. Then began 
the pa'my days of the promoters of private 
water companies, the bad effects of which 
are not yet ended. Franchises were secured 
and private works were built in great num- 
bers from 1880 to 1890, the financial troubles 
in the first half of the decade probably tend- 
ing to retard municipal construction at the 
same time. In 1890 public ownership had 
fallen to about 43 per cent. Then came 
so strong a reaction that at the close of 
1896 public ownership almost touched the 
high-water mark of 1875, notwithstanding 
the scare of 1893. 

The relative ownership in different sections 
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of the country varies widely from the per- 
centages given for the whole United States. 
In the New England and South Atlantic 
groups of States the ownership is quite 
evenly divided ; the Middle Atlantic, South 
Central, Southwestern, and Pacific groups are 
far stronger in private than public works; 
while in the North Central and Northwestern 
groups the reverse is true. Massachusetts is 
notable both for the number of works and 
population under public ownership. Penn- 
sylvania has far more private than public 
works, although the latter probably supply a 
greater population. 

There is a strong tendency to change to 
public ownership when a city supplied by a 
company attains a fair size. Thus, of the 
fifty largest cities in the United States in 
1890 no less than nineteen, at some time in 
their history, have changed to public owner- 
ship, and only nine are now dependent on 
private companies. 

But it is not only the large cities that 
change to public ownership. Within the 
century, and largely within the past fifteen 
years, about two hundred works have so 
changed, while not more than one-tenth that 
number has changed from public to private 
ownership. In Massachusetts about one-fifth 
of all the works in existence have changed 
to public ownership, some thirty in all. 
Throughout the country to-day like changes 
are being discussed in scores of cities and 
towns, and in many are actually under way. 
Instead of fifteen private and one public 
plant in the cities which had water-works at 
the beginning of 1801, the ownership is ex- 
actly reversed, Morristown, N. J., now being 
the only private plant of the sixteen, as Win- 
chester, Va., was the only public water-works 
then. 

In conclusion, three important points in 
the above discussion may be emphasized, 
namely : 

|. Municipal ownership of water-works is 
a co-operative business undertaking, the pro- 
priety and success of which are to be judged 
by the cost and character of the service ren- 
dered, and the degree of popular approval 
which it meets, rather than by any abstract 
theories of the functions or limitations of 
government, 

2. The only obstacle to the best service 
and lowest possible cost of water under mu- 
nicipal ownership is incompetency and ras- 
cality on the part of city officials. If fools, 
drones, and knaves are put in city offices, 
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good service and low prices are uncertain 
under either plan of ownership. 

3. The popular approval of municipal 
ownership of water-works in the United States 
is attested by its steady growth through the 


century, until now more than half the muni- 
cipalities and two-thirds of the population 
which enjoy the benefits and advantages of 
a public water supply own and operate their 
works. 


La Maravilla de Cataluna 
By Eleanor Lewis 


dawn for which we stood waiting on the 

esplanade before the cave of St. Igna- 
tius at Manresa, and the soft chill of the 
morning air enfolded us like a garment 
There should have been by rights a wide 
prospect, but the dawning revealed instead a 
sea-like expanse of mist, level as a plain. 
Presently, however, as the light grew stronger 
and a fresh breeze rose, the airy ocean from 
gray became silver, and its surface ruffled 
and tremulous. Still lighter, and the aerial 
waves began to heave with the on-coming 
change. Yet one breathless moment, in 
which the world seemed waiting with us— 
then suddenly, like the curtain before a stage, 
the mist rolled away; night had vanished, 
day had come, and in bold, pictorial relief 
against the sky, like an Aladdin’s palace 
raised by magic in a night, appeared the 
rugged mass and fantastically notched outline 
of Montserrat, the sacred mountain. 

Montserrat owes its fame partly to the re- 
markable character of its conformation—a 
character ascribed by naturalists to the nature 
of its material, by the common people to the 
earth's convulsions of agony during the Cru- 
cifixion—and partly to the fact that a miracle- 
working image of the Virgin, said to have 
been carvec by St. Luke, was discovered 
here, and that consequently the mountain 
has become a center of religious life and _pil- 
grimage. Its first rude hermitages were 
soon companioned by a convent, and this in 
turn by Aospederias for the convenience of 
visitors. For the same reason the footpath 
has become a _ well-engineered road. and 
to-day the Marvel of Catalufia is a fashion- 
able resort of devotion second to none in 
Spain. 

From a low, compact base, clad in Mary’s 
evergreen plants, rises the chevau.s-de-frise 
of weather-beaten limestone pinnacles, daz- 
zlingly white in the sun, which has given the 
mountain its name. A little stream called 
the Llobregat goes winding through the plain 
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at its foot, with here ard there a village or 
hamlet, and, it may be, a thread of smoke 
indicating the railroad from Zaragoza to Bar- 
celona. But river, plain, abodes, and works 
of men are all too insignificant to detain the 
eye long from the gigantic natural cathedral 
in their midst. It dominates the landscape— 
one had almost said, it #s the landscape. 
Only thas seeing and feeling for ourselves 
its spell, do we begin to understand the 
influence it exerted over Ignatius Loyola. 
Wounded and wayworn, he dwelt long in 
this very cave—now absorbed in devotion 
and penitence, now writing his spiritual exer- 
cises, with every now and then a glance away 
from the laborious page to the gleaming 
peaks whence the Mother of God seemed to 
lean towards him and smilingly encourage 
his task. 

“It is nearly four centurics since this 
“ Knight of our Lady” took upon him his 
new vows. and deposited the sword of his 
temporal warfare on her altar in Montserrat, 
but his is still the name above others that 
gives the place historic value. It is the hot- 
hearted, cool-headed enthusiast who—ad maz- 
jorem Dei gloriam—founded that miracle of 
organization, the Society of Jesus, establish- 
ing it so subtly yet strongly that it has with- 
stcod unto this day all shocks of time and 
change—it is this man’s memory and not the 
handiwork of St. Luke that gives Montserrat 
its distinction. But the hero-worshiper must 
be content with memory alone; outward 
aids to his worship there are none, unless it 
be the stone inscribed with “ Beatus Ignatius 
4a Loyola hic multa prece fletuque Deo se 
Virginique devovit, hic tanquam armis spirit- 
ualibus, sacco se muniens pernoctavit;” and 


even this has been transferred from the old 
church to the new; the present buildings 
Loyola never saw. 

As to the sword: the guide-books, the sac- 
ristan, and all Barcelona will tell you that it 
is to-day in the church of Belen in Barcclona, 
whither it was removed in 1811, when the 
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French ovéetfan Montsé#rat. The Montser- 
ratians, however, will tell you another story. 
They grant that the sword of Loyola disap- 
peared from their church, and that there is a 
sword of Loyola’s in a church at Barcelona; 
but they claim that the tw6 swords are not 
the same. Not to prolong the discussion 
unduly, Padre Muntadas, the historian of 
Montserrat, states one fact which, if true, 
should be decisive. The original weapon, 
he says, was marked upon the hilt with 
fleurs-de-lis; in the sword at Barcelona these 
are lacking. 

Formerly pilgrims to Montserrat had to 
encounter the difficulties of an ideal pilgrim- 
age before they could reach their goal. Now 
all difficulties are smoothed away, and the 
traveler need not even “sainte-terre” it on 
foot unless he will. On this 8th of Septem- 
ber whereof I write, which, being the féte-day 
-of the Virgin, is the day of days for Mont- 
serrat, a constant train of carriages and 
pedestrians darkened the road, and we could 
with difficulty secure a room for the night, 
‘even in a Aospederia adapted to a thousand 
guests. A few days later all was again quiet, 
the paths to the various hermitages were 
once more solitary, and Montserrat held that 
lonely state which best befits it. 

Among the thirteen hermitages is one 
dedicated to St. Dimas—e/ buen ladron— 
the good thief! Surely it was a kind thought 
to remember that pathetic sinner here, close 
to the very rift that attested the colossal tor- 
ture of the Crucifixion. The soldiery, how- 
ever, less mindful of his repentance than of 
his previous unregeneracy, have at various 
times used the hermitage as a fort 

The Cave of the Virgin, where, some time 
between the years 700 and 800, her statue 
was hidden from the Moors, is picturesquely 
situated on the side of the mountain to which, 
fly-like, the little chapel clings. Sweet odors 
and visions betrayed her presence a century 
or so later, and she was taken from her retreat 
with all due reverence and pomp. But, for 
some unknown reason, she halted—se Azo 
immovil, says the commemorative inscription 
—midway in her course, and refused to stir 
another step. Here, therefore, her devotees 
_were obliged to leave her until—again for 
some reason unknown—she withdrew her 
opposition, and was removed to the convent 
church whose attraction she is to-day. St. 
Luke must have thought, when he carved the 
dusky image, that “pretty is as pretty does,” 
for her beauty is that of holiness only, and 
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her wardrobe is more attractive than her face. 
It includes dresses and jewels presented by 
various notabilities—among them the ex- 
Queen Isabella II. 

The hermitage of San Geronimo occupies 
the highest point of the mountain, and the 
panorama from its eyrie is marvelous. We 
are 400 feet above the level of the sea, whose 
sparkling line we can trace, some forty miles 
away, and are on terms of brotherly equality 
with the already snow-tipped Pyrenees, which 
Stretch away in the opposite direction. The 
solitude, the silence, is unbroken—we are 
above the heights themselves. Could one be 
more secure? And yet Suchet’s plundering 
soldiers reached even this apparently safe fast- 
ness, turning the za crucis of hermitages 
intoa via pandemonii as they poured along 
its erstwhile peaceful windings. The convent 
itself was burned, and the entire mountain 
depopulated. Hardly had it begun to recover 
when the civil war broke out, and the strategi- 
cal importance of the place was once more 
promptly recognized. The same thing hap- 
pened in the second Carlist war, again in the 
third—and who knows what vicissitudes 
Montserrat may yet experience from the rival 
forces of the little King and Don Carlos, or 
the latter’s heir, Don Jaime! 

To-day, however, there is peace, and the 
dreamy quiet of the place pervades one like a 
charm. How, asks the convent historian, 
shall this unique charm be explained ?—and 
he makes haste to answer: “Esta montafia 
singular es la moracda de Maria, y Maria es 
Madre de gracia "—this strange mountain is 
the dwelling of Mary, and Mary is the mother 
of grace. 

For more than a week we lingered in the 
sweet, chill fall weather, before it seemed 
possible to tear ourselves away, and even then 
left-regretfully. The offering of money that 
we also left—gift and amount in every case 
voluntary—was but a poor, inadequate return 
for the experience and the pleasure, 

We walked down to the little station of 
Monistrol, and, returning to Manresa for the 
night, took our leave of Montserrat where we 
had first greeted it—on the esplanade of San 
Ignacio. As the luminous ether in which 
the great peak seemed to hover began to 
transmit the sunset rays, each shining needle, 
each deep cleft, swam in rosy light. This, as 
the sun sank, darkened to blue gray, then to 
gray alone, until at last the Serrated Mount 
remained a mere dim outline against the 
night-tide sky. 
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What it Costs to Send a Girl through College 


By M. A. Frost and J. H. Caverno 


HAT does it cost to send a girl 
WV through college? What does it 
cost to buy a girla dress? It is 
as easy to give a definite answer to one ques- 
tion as to the other. There is a minimum 
cost in both cases, but practically no maxi- 
mum. Neither is the amount of money ex- 
pended any criterion of the result. One girl 
spends half as much money on dress as 
another, and looks twice as well. One girl 
goes through college on half the sum that it 
costs another, and to all outward appearances 
gets not only as much but just the same ad- 
vantages. 

There are two unknown quantities in the 
problem—the girl and the college. For all 
practical purposes, however, the girl is the 
only variable—the college is a constant quan- 
tity. In general, the cost of a college educa- 
tion is gauged by the standard of Smith, 
Wellesley, and Vassar. 

For a boy an expensive or a cheap college 
can be selected—Harvard or Dartmouth. In 
the case of a girl there is by no means so 
wide a range of choice. An estimate of ex- 
pense based on any one of these three col- 
leges taken as types will hold good for the 
other two. The average expense may be a 
little more at some colleges: it certainly is 
somewhat less at others ; for example, Mount 
Holyoke College. 

It is possible to figure more accurately on 
the cost of sending your daughter to college 
than your son. In the first place, your 
daughter, be she rich or poor, will probably 
board in a college dormitory where the rate 
of board is fixed, and fixed with reference to 
the girl of average means. In the men’s 
colleges a dormitory is usually either an ex- 
pensive club-house, or a barrack in which, by 
reason of the endowment fund, rooms can be 
had more cheaply than elsewhere. A girl is 
sent to a college house because she can best 
find there the care and protection to which 
she has been accustomed. Life in a college 
for women centers about the campus home. 
Therefore girls who live off the campus in 
order to get cheaper board lose no more than 
girls who live outside for the sake of extra 
luxuries. In either case they lose what they 
can ill afford—college life. 

The typical college girl, then, lives on the 
campus, and the first and most important 
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item can be settled at once for all by consult- 
ing the catalogue. In general, the price of 
board varies from $250 to $300 a year. 
Tuition will be the second item—about $100. 
But, you may say, this is more than we are 
paying for our boy. Was your boy’s room 
furnished? Would $400 cover his board, 
tuition, furniture, room-rent, care of room, 
and washing? In short, would be have the 
amenities as well as the necessities of life ? 
That is what $400 means for a girl. 

In the first place, her room is not only fur- 
nished, but prettily furnished. When she 
takes possession, there will probably be two 
or three good rugs on the hard-wood floor. 
The walls will be papered, and the room will 
contain a good oak set, including “ a rocking- 
chair and one co.nmon chair.” The chances 
are that within an hour after a girl has un- 
packed her trunk the room will have lost its 
hotel-like barrenness, for the atmosphere 
that a boy can create only by the aid of a 
generous paternal check, a girl effects with 
a bureau cover, a few photographs—and her- 
self. 

A college girl may receive her guests in 
the general parlors of the dormitory amid 
much the same surroundings as at home, and 
so does not feel the need of a private parlor, 
as Coes her brother. 

The food and the appointments of the din- 
ing-room are also as good in most cases as 
the girl is accustomed to at home. 

Four hundred dollars, therefore, will pay a 
girl’s college bills and insure as great a de- 
gree of comfort for her as the average profes- 
sional man is able to provide for his family. 
Fifty dollars a year would bea large estimate 
for books, stationery, laboratory fees, reading- 
room tax, class tax, etc. 

So much for the expenses that all girls 
have incommon. From this point individual 
expenses must vary with individual girls. 
Your daughter’s dressmaker's bills won’t be 
the same as your neighbor’s daughter’s. 
Higher education may do as much for her, 
but if she is hard on her boots at home she 
will be hard on her boots at college. If 
money burns a hole in her pocket before, it 
will be just as hot after. If arithmetic has 
not taught her to keep her accounts, higher 
mathematics probably won’t do it. The at- 
mosphere of college life, however, may be 
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This estimate is based on one of the three 


counted upon to modify to some degree a 
girl’s natural tendencies. Up to the present 
time it has not become the prevailing custom 
for the ultra rich to send their daughters to 
college, and the standard has thus been set 
by a girl’s share in an ordinary professional 
income. There is no place where money 
makes less difference in social position than 
in a woman's college. When millionaires’ 
daughters are as plenty at Vassar and Smith 
as millionaires’ sons at’ Harvard and Yale, 
things may be different. 

The exigencies of college life doubtless 
affect a girl’s wardrobe. She will wear shirt 
waists later and put them on earlier. The 
sophomore’s mother finds with dismay that 
last year’s summer gowns have done duty all 
winter as evening gowns, and are out at the 
elbows, while her “ Sunday best” hasn’t even 
the braid worn. It is not a question of more 
clothes, but of different clothes. The very 
poor girl will probably spend somewhat more 
than at home; the rich girl somewhat less. 

It may be fair to say that from five to 
seven hundred dollars a year covers all the 
expenses of the typical college girl. Must, 
then, the girl give up college whose family 
cannot spare $500 a year? Not necessarily. 
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great colleges. The cost at Mount Holyoke 
is not more than two-thirds as great. At 
some of the small Western colleges it is still 
less. If, however, the girl wants not merely 
an education as good, but of the same kind 
as that given by the great colleges, let her 
write to the college authorities and see what 
scholarship funds are available. There are 
scholarships ranging from $50 to $300. 
Cheap board can always be obtained, if one 
is willing to walk some distance and submit 
to more or less inconvenience. 

The question is often asked whether a 
girl can work her way through college. It is 
not impossible, if she has exceptional health. 
business ability, and is master of a trade, not 
an apprentice. But it is about as much asa 
girl can do in the outside world to earn her 
living, if she has nothing else todo. It is 
also about as much as a girl can do in col- 
lege to learn her lessons, if she has nothing 
else todo. It is the old question of serving 
two masters. 

How much does it cost tosend your daugh- 
ter through college? It costs the price of 
board in a college dormitory, plus the run- 
ning expenses of your particular girl. 
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A History of Our Navy' 


Recent events have stimulated not only a 
greater interest in the actual construction of 
the vessels composing our navy, but a greater 
interest in the history of that navy. The 
works of Messrs. Mahan and Maclay are re- 
ceiving renewed reading, and a special peru- 
sal will be accorded to another and compre- 
hensive work. 

“To all who would seek peace and pursue 
it” is the appropriate dedication of the im- 
portant “History of Our Navy” by Mr. 
John R. Spears. His four volumes constitute 
a clear, concise, and capital history of Ameri- 
can Sea-Power, a power which ought to be 
used for securing peace rather than for main- 
taining war. Nevertheless it has been in 
war that most of the h'‘story has been enacted. 
Mr. Spears devotes one volume to the Revo- 


Spears. 


' The History of Our Navy. By John R. pars 
Ork. 


a Volumes. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
vols. 


lution and the years immediately succeeding, 
two volumes to the War of 1812 and the 
period before our Civil War, and the last 
volume to that conflict and to our present 
status. The value of the work is much en- 
hanced by more than four hundred maps, 
diagrams, facsimiles, and illustrations from 
old portraits, prints, and engravings. 

During the Revolution our lack of naval 
system was of course as evident as its lack of 
funds. The chases and counterchases seem 
often like a child’s game of ‘* sheep-in-the 
fold.” It is this very happy-go-luckiness, 
however, which lends a greater charm to Mr. 
Spears’s first volume than to the others. His 
Style, generally simple, easy, and with a cer- 
tain inspiring swing, makes us forget the 
occasional split infinitive. It is also a style 
well lending itself to the author's keen sense 
of humor. Despite the terrible earnestness 
of the Revolution, its naval history affords 
fun enough to set up a dozen comic operas 
The grotesque situations are touched off with 
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“dry point,” and a few good new-old anec- 
dotes season the soldier food. For instance, 
this, when Paul Jones was off the Scotch 
coast: 


The tide had run well out as the fleet ap- 
proached Kirkcaldy. Some of the women of the 
town, at the first alarm of the coming of “ the 
pirate,” ran to the parson for protection. In 
answer to their cries he picked up the arm-chair 
in his study, and with it ran down to the low- 
water mark on the beach. He was ina perspira- 
tion when he got there and very much out of 
breath, but as his flock gathered around him he 
plumped himself. down in his chair, facing the 
sea, and appealed to Almighty God as follows: 
“ Now, Lord, dinna ye think it isa shame for ye to 
send this vile pirate to rob our folk o’ Kirkcaldy ? 
For ye ken they are puir enough already, and hae 
naething to spare. They are all fairly guid, and 
it wad be a pity to serve them in sic a wa’. The 
wa’ the wind blows, he’ll be here in a jiffy, and 
wha kens what he may do? Heisnane too guid 
for onything. Muckle’s the mischief he has done 
already. Ony pocket gear they hae gathered 
thegither, he will gang wi’ the whole o’t, and 
maybe burn their houses, tak’ their cla’es, and 
strip them to their sarks. And, wae’s me! wha 
kens but the bluidy villain may tak’ their lives? 
The puir women are maist frightened out o’ their 
wuts, and the bairns skreeking after them. I 
canna tho’t it, I canna tho’t it. I hae been long 
a faithfu’ servant to ye, Lord ; but gin ye dinna 
turn the wind about, and blow the scoundrel out 
o’ our gate, [’ll nae stir a foot, but just sit here 
until the tide comes in anddrownsme. Sae tak’ 
your wull o’t, Lord!”” While the parson prayed 
came one of the sudden squalls down from the 
mountains. The squalls are common enough at 
that season, but the parson’s flock, on seeing the 
bay flecked over with the white foam ripped by a 
contrary wind from the tiny waves, with one 
accord shouted that the parson’s prayer had been 
answered. The parson was so proud of his 
prayer that he wrote it out for his admirers, and 
so it has been preserved for the amusement of 


posterity. 

Yet let us never forget the Revolution’s 
terrible earnestness. “ Without the aid of 
the sea power the war of the Revolution 
would have failed. From that glorious day 
before Boston, when the hearts of the Con- 
tinentals were fired by the long wagon-train, 
Joaded with war material, captured by an 
American cruiser from the enemy, until the 
last service of the Alliance in bringing specie 
from Havana, there was never a time when 
the sea power did not render helpful and 
glorious service to the struggling patriots 
ashore. In the eight hundred ships that were 
captured from the enemy were found the ma- 
terials that succored the life of the nation. 
Not one American cruiser was captured by 
English privateers, while sixteen English 
cruisers were taken by American privateers, 
which were manned in many cases, for the 
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most part, by boys and haymakers, while in 
many an American victory the odds in weight 
of metal and number of men were greatly in 
the favor of the British.” One feels inclined 
to add that the superior American marksman- 
ship which won us so many victories in the 
Revolution and in the War of 1812 has been 
imitated with like result by another people 
struggling against the British for their inde- 
pendence—the Boers. 

One reads, however, with feelings of cha- 
grin that no sooner was the war over than all 
the men remaining in the naval service were 
paid off and turned adrift on the beach, while 
every ship that remained was sold. “The 
people of the new nation were so fearful of a 
monarchical form of government, and of every- 
thing that in the Old World pertained to it, 
that they went to the remarkable length of 
sacrificing the one weapon that could defend’ 
them from Old-World encroachment—the 
navy—lest scheming politicians use it to en- 
slave their own people.” 

Of the effort to maintain our commerce,. 
Mr. Spears says : 


The merchant with his capital, the landowner 
with his timber, and the mechanic with his skill: 
and muscle, united to build and man ships for 
the ocean carrying trade, and so well did they 
work together that ships the equal of any other, 
in some cases the superior of any in the world, 
were sent down the ways. Men who had learned to: 
be aggressive while afloat with the flag in war-time 
were placed in command of these ships, and the 
contest for supremacy in trade, which had had so 
great a part in bringing on the Revolutionary 
War, was renewed with an energy and an inde- 
pendence of action of which the people as colo- 
nists had not dreamed. Even so small a craft as 
an Albany sloop was sailed away from New York 
for Canton. She had only a page map froma 
school geography for a chart of the world, but 
she made her port and made home again, and 
she was the first sail to make the direct passage 
from New York to China waters. 


Few histories have better instructed us as 
to the causes of the Warof 1812. A curious 
parallel between those days and these is not 
overlooked by our author: 


The majority of the American people seriously 
believed that the way to defend American citizens 
from the aggressions of the only nation likely to 
abuse them was by building a navy for coast 
defense only and marching to Canada when 
ready for offensive operations. But if that must 
seem astonishing to every one who has rightly 
studied the War of 1812, what can be said of the 
fact that this same theory of protecting the United 
States from British aggression is still held by as 
great a majority as ever? For it must not be 
forgotten that the American assaults on Canada 
were as futile as the American militia were worth- 
less. ‘There was but one fight made by the land 
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forces alone of which Americans are proud—that 
at New Orleans. 

Regarding the Civil War we need to be 
reminded that— 

The coast line invested extended from Alex- 
andria, Virginia, to the borders of Mexico on 
the Rio Grande. More than that, in this length 
of shore line were found one hundred and eighty- 
five harbor and river openings that might be 
used for the purposes of commerce with the 
Confederate States. It is also an important 
fact that these harbor openings were, in almost 
every instance, too shoal for the ordinary ocean- 
going cargo ships of that day. If too shoal fora 
merchantman, they were so for a man-o’-war, and 
the more intricate and variable the channels the 
better adapted they were to the purposes of a 
trade that was to be carried on in spite of the 
blockade. To close one hundred and eighty-five 
harbor openings the Secretary of the Navy had 
for the moment just three steamers, the rest of 
the commissioned fleet being either in the ports 
of the Southern States or scattered the wide 
world over. And that is to say, there was for 
the moment no force adequate to blockade efh- 
ciently even the one Southern port of Charleston. 

As to present-day efficiency Mr. Spears 
instructs us as follows: “ We have had peace 
with the aggressive nations of the earth 
while we have had an efficient force afloat, 
and we have suffercd humiliation when we 
have neglected our navy. To make the 
appeal that is likely to be effective, history 
shows that it does not pay to try to get on 
without a navy. It need not be either the 
first or even the third in point of numbers, 
but it must be first in point of efficiency.” 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending April 22. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report 
of current literature will be supplemented by fuller re- 
views of the more important works. | 
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Mr. George du Maurier’s posthumous book, 
Social Pictortal Satire, is worthy of his 
name. The subject is one in which his whole 
soul was interested, and which was closely 
related to the greater part of his life-work. 
No other man could possibly write as he 
did here.of his predecessors, comrades, and 
friends. the two “ Punch” artists, Leech and 
Keene. The book abounds in delightful bio- 
graphical bits, in discriminating talk about 
artists’ methods and effects. in kindly com. 
ment on social life, and in gentle satire. One 
feels emphatically that Du Maurier was, in 
the widest and truest sense, a gentleman. We 
all have much the same affection toward him 


that we have for Thackeray. He loved truth, 
hated shams, and was full of genial friendship 
for the world at large. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

It is agréat pleasure to handle such thor- 
oughly well made books from every point of 
view as the two volumes into which Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (New York) have put the 
correspondence between Robert Burns and 
Mrs. Dunlop. This is the first complete edi- 
tion of the Burns-Dunlop letters, the originals 
of which are in the possession of an American 
collector, by whom they were purchased from 
Mrs. Dunlop’s grandson. They have been 
drawn upon from time to time by the various 
editors and biographers of Burns, but they 
are now presented in their complete form for 
the first time. Mrs. Dunlop belonged to a 
Scotch family of distinction. She was about 
Sixty years of age when she formed the 
acquaintance of Burns, who was stilla young 
man; and she was one of the most useful of 
his friends, criticising freely not only his 
literary work but his life. 

The late Eugene Field was peculiarly a 
native of American soil. It is quite certain 
that no other modern society could have pro- 
duced a writer of marked talent who com- 
bined as he did such delicate fancy, such 
unaffected tenderness, such a sympathetic 
understanding of children, and such a gen- 
uine love of books, with such broad humor, 
such irresponsible practical joking, and such 
an exuberant fondness for ridiculous antics. 
He had warm friends and admiring readers 
in all parts of the country, who will read with 
satisfaction the memoir which has been writ- 
ten by his personal friend and fellow-biblio- 
phile, the well-known actor, Francis Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson’s small volume, which bears the 
title The Eugene Field / Kuew, is judicious 
and discriminating while affectionate and 
appreciative—it is, in a word, a good type of 
what such a personal memoir ought to be. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Thackeray expressed a strong wish that 
his biography should not be written, and the 
world has reluctantly accepted a decision 
which it would be glad to overrule, especially 
as in this case the ideal biographer still lives 
in the person of Mrs. Ritchie, the novelist’s 
daughter. In view of the fact that Mrs. 
Ritchie cannot prepare the biography which 
she is so eminently qualified to write, she has 
conferred a great boon upon the lovers of her 
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father by preparing a series of biographical 
introductions to each one of his novels to 
accompany the Biographical Edition of 
William Makepeace Thackeray's Complete 
Works, the first volume of which has now 
appeared, Vanity Fair being very properly 
selected for the place of honor. The first 
volume contains twenty full-page illustrations 
by the author, eleven woodcuts, a facsimile 
letter, and a new portrait, besides Mrs. 
Ritchie's introduction. The edition, which 
is to be completed in thirteen volumes, will 
present additional material in the form of 
hitherto unpublished letters, sketches, and 
drawings. Thackeray's original manuscripts 
and note-books having been freely drawn 
upon for that purpose. The first volume is 
handsomely made and extremely well printed, 
but it is, unfortunately, very much too heavy 
- for comfortable reading. This edition ought 
to be in a way final, but no edition of Thack- 
eray can be final which is burdensome in the 
hand. It would be a great advantage if the 
publishers were to divide this volume into 
two. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

We have already given our readers a taste 
of the quality of Mr. Paul Dunbar’s Fo/ss 
Jrom Dixie in the charming Southern love 
story printed in The Outlook two weeks ago. 
This was very fairly representative of the 
book. Mr. Dunbar is eminently successful 
in catching the salient traits of Southern life, 
white as well as of his own race. He has 
humor in abundance, freshness of style, and 
sympathy of the best and truest. In story 
construction he is as yet deficient, though 
two or three stories (including that to which 
we have above referred) show that this part 
of the art of the novelist is being rapidly 
acquired by him. The book is admirably 
illustrated by Mr. Kemble. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York.) 

Every one, or almost every one, has a 
secret love for a story dealing with hidden 
treasure and its discovery. /our for a For- 
tune is such a story, and it is told with im- 
mense vivacity and the mystery well main- 
tained. The author is Mr. Albert Lee, who 
has already written one or two successful 
books for young people. This story will be 
acceptable to boys, and to all lovers of boys’ 
books, although it is not intended chiefly for 
young readers. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.}——- From the same firm comes a ro- 
mance of the war of Chilian independence, 
Senorita Montenar, by Archer P. Crouch. 
In this time of our war with Spain there is 
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special interest attached to the history of 
Chili’s struggle to gain her freedom from 
Spain. The story tells the adventures of a 
naval officer, and includes not a little naval and 
shore fighting, together with a love tale. Much 
attention has been given to the historical ac- 
curacy of the book, and in the form of fiction 
it contains a very readable account of the 
period of South American history to which 
it refers. 

A family of four—a father and mother with 
no sense of responsibility that involves sacri- 
fice, and two sisters—together with a lover 
who makes two mistakes before he knows his 
own heart, and some figures who appear 
mainly to help on the plot, are the characters 
of The Dull Miss Archinard, a capital love 
story by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

The Fire of Life, by Charles Kennett 
Burrow (Henry Holt & Co., New York), is 
the love story of a daughter of a man de- 
graded by indulgence, and bankrupt, and of 
a lover, a man of leisure, who, without much 
money, holds his place of independence. His 
lack of means is the cause of his rejection by 
the father of the girl, and from this point 
the incidents of the story, which border 
twice on a tragedy, accumulate. Like all 
purely romantic love stories, all ends happily, 
even to the partial redemption of the profli- 
gate father, whose financial prosperity is 
secured through the generosity of the woman 
who rejected him many years before. 

A man who very early in life forms .an 
ideal of the woman who is to be his wife, 
and finds her, when he stands with his dearest 
friend at the altar, in the woman who is about 
to become his friend's bride, is the hero of 
A Realized Ideal, by julia Magruder. (Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) The mental 
processes of the hero and heroine recall the 
mental processes of the leading characters 
in the « Princess Sonia,” by the same author. 

One is puzzled to decide whether the story 
A Bride of Japan, by Carlton Dawe (Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co., Chicago), is moral or 
immoral. An American in business in Japan 
falls in love and marries a Japanese girl ot 
the lower class, a coolie. This marriage is 
condemned by the entire social set in which 
he moves. The ignorance, the mental blank- 
ness, of the pretty little Japanese wife dis- 
gusts him, and he treats her with indifference 
and brutality. The birth of a son makes 
what he calls his disgrace harder to bear. 
He does not treat the child any better than 
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the mother. The woman leaves him and 
sinks to the lowest depths of degradation. 
Then the husband's conscience awakes, He 
keeps his house open and waiting for her 
return. She returns to die. His social ostra- 
cism is due to his moral attitude of mind 
toward all women; he refused to accept the 
code of morals that prevailed among his 
friends, and they cast him off. The social 
background is indistinct; its outlines are seen 
vaguely to help on the story to an end, but 
one’s knowledge of the life in such a com- 
munity is not enlarged. The ostracism of 
the hero is felt for its loneliness, not because 
of a loss of companionship worth having. 

Priscilla’s Love Story is a short tale by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. Frankly, we may 
say that we do not consider it equal to the 
author's best work. It is somewhat over- 
written and over-sentimental in expression. 
(Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago.)-——Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Dage’s 7wo /’risoners isa 
story about little girls, intended for little girls’ 
reading. It is full of gentle pathos, and is 
written with taste and feeling. It has a 
frontispiece in photogravure by Mr. Kemble. 
(R. H. Russell, New York.) 

In Old Narragansett, by Alice Morse 
Karle, is not, strictly speaking, fiction, but it 
contains some charming true stories, which 
are told with all the art of a practiced writer 
of fiction, and the other chapters in the book 
are so full of imaginative and character inter- 
est that the volume as a whole may fairly be 
included under that head. Mrs. Earle has 
accurate and delightful knowledge of old-time 
ways in Narragansett, and her stories con- 
nected with some of the precious antique 
china she has unearthed, and about reputed 
witches, odd characters, and typical customs 
of Rhode Island a century ago, are replete 
with interest of more than onekind. In fact, 
it is rare that we find a book of such brev- 
ity which contains so much genuine entertain- 
ment. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 

The Golficide, by W. G. Van T. Sutphen, 
is a volume of clever but ephemeral golfing 
stories which have appeared, we believe, from 
time to time in “ Harper's Weekly.” They 
will appeal only to those who are familiar 
with the technicalities of golf, but that means 
a large and growing constituency. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 


POETRY 


Mr. Madison Cawein’s characteristics as a 
writer of mellifluous verse show no special 
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modification or change in his new volume, 
Shapes and Shadows. (R. H. Russell, New 
York.) Mr. Cawein has love of nature so 
intense that his expression often takes on a 
sensuous tone; itis sometimes overripe. On 
the other hand, he often reveals that faculty 
of description which is a rare thing even in 
poets who love nature, and which shows both 
power of observation and a sense of style. 
A single poem selected from this volume 
brings out this faculty: 
COMRADFS 
Down through the woods, along the way 
That fords the stream ; by rock and tree, 
Where in the bramble-bell the bee 
Swings, and through twilights green and gray 
The redbird flashes suddenly, 
My thoughts went wandering to-day. 


I found the fields where, row on row, 
The blackberries hang black with fruit ; 
Where, nesting at the elder’s root, 

The partridge whistles soft and low ; 
The fields that billow to the foot 

(Of those old hills we used to know. 


There lay the pond, still willow-bound, 
()n whose bright surface, when the hot 
Noon burnt above, we chased the knot 

Of water-spiders ; while around 
Our heads, like bits of rainbow, shot 

The dragonflies without a sound. 


The pond, above which evening bent 

To gaze upon her rosy face ; 

W herein the twinkling night would place 
A vague, inverted firmament, 

In which the green frogs tuned their bass, 
And firefly sparkles came and went ; 


The old-time woods we often ranged, 
When we were playmates, you and I ; 
The old-time fields, with boyhood’s sky 

Still blue above them !— Naught was changed ! 
Nothing !—Alas, then tell me why 

Should we be ? whom long years estranged. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets have appeared in 
many beautiful forms, but in none certainly 
with a fairer page, more dignified type, or 
an appearance of greater distinction than 
the small quarto which bears the imprint of 
Messrs. Copeland & Day (Boston). This 
edition is printed on hand-made paper, with 
ornamental designs by Mr. Bertram Goodhue, 
and in its vellum covers recalls the elegance 
of the older styles of printing. 

We do not think that judicious admirers of 
Robert Louis Stevenson will welcome with 
any great cordiality the illustrated edition of 
A Lowden Sabvath Morn just issued by the 
Messrs. Scribner (New York). The poem 
is not representative of Stevenson's best gilts, 
and the twenty-seven pen-and-ink drawings 
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by Mr. A. S. Boyd are not good enough to 
serve as a raison d’étre for the volume. 
(Charles Scribner’s-Sons, New York.) 

Under the title Gleanings from Poetic 
Fields, Mr. Robert Tilney has published, 
through Messrs. J. C. Winston & Co. (Phila- 
delphia), a series of translations from the 
German and other languages, adding thereto 
a number of original verses. The transla- 
tions from Horace, Goethe, and Uhland are 
worth special mention, though they are at 
times over-literal. Of the original verses the 
best seems to be the “ School Days at Ox- 
ford.” 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


The first volume of Zhe Autobiography 
of Charles H. Spurgeon covers the years 
from 1834 to 1854. It is not, in the strictest 
sense of the word, an autobiography, but it is 
made up of extracts from Mr. Spurgeon’s 
diary, letters written by him and to him, and 
single passages which were undoubtedly writ- 
ten with the intention of being incorporated 
in an autobiography. It need not be said 
that, like everything Mr. Spurgeon wrote or 
said, his utterances here have both fun and 
fervor. They have also a perfectly sincere 
pietism which is not always quite agreeable 
to the present taste of readers in this country. 
By this we mean that the phraseology is often 
overloaded with religious expressions. There 
is no cant in the book, and there is a great 
deal of genuine religion in it, but its taste is not 
always beyond criticism. In typographical 
form the book is not as good as it should be. 
It is a good-sized quarto volume, printed, we 
believe, for subscription sale. For the or- 
dinary reader a smaller volume would have 
been much preferable. We shall have occa- 
sion to speak further of this work when we 
have it before us as a whole. There are to 
be four volumes in all. (The F. H. Revell 
Company, New York.) 

The Rev. John C. Holbrook, D.D., has 
been one of the best-known men in the Con- 
gregational Church for more than the ordi- 
nary lifetime ofman. His book, Reco//ections 
of a Nonagenarian, tells the story of a con- 
tinuously active and always helpful life. It 
tells it, moreover, in a pleasant and readable 
way, and the book will be welcome, not only to 
Dr. Holbrook’s personal friends, but to all who 
care anything about the religious development 
of the country. Indeed, Dr. Holbrook was a 
pioneer in the West of New England Congre- 
gationalism, and in this service, as well as in 
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his experiences in Great Britain after the 
Civil War in raising large funds for the aid 
of the freedmen, he did much to advance 
American civilization. (The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston.) 

A new and low-priced edition is published 
of two well-known books by Bishop W. P. 
Walsh, Heroes of the Mission Field and 
Modern Heroes of the Alission Field. Of 
these books we need only say that they con- 
tain sketches of the lives of the great pioneers 
of missionary work, and that the two books 
are examples of devotion, heroism, and sacri- 
fice. (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 

That religious classic, William Law’s Ser7- 
ous Call to a Devout and Holy Life, very 
appropriately finds its place among the Tem- 
ple Classics. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

The Making of Methodism, by John S. 
Tigert, D.D., LL D., editor of the « Method- 
ist Review,” is a study of the origin of the 
Methodist system of church government writ- 
ten from the standpoint of one who feels no 
conflict between the democratic spirit of his 
denomination and its undemocratic organiza- 
tion. That the despotic powers which be- 
longed to Wesley by divine right should be 
wielded by an oligarchy of bishops often in- 
ferior to ministers under them seems to him 
in no way incongruous ; and, in general, what- 
ever the denomination has accepted seems to 
him good. (Publishing House of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, Nashville, 
Tenn.) 

Reality, by George A. Sanders, M.D., is 
a commonplace reply to Edward Bellamy. 
Much that is said is eminently just, but the 
book contains little information and no in- 
spiration. (The Burrows Brothers Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, O.) 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's address to the 


University Hall Guild on New Forms of 


Christian I-:ducation has now been brought 
out as a small book by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. (New York), and well deserves such 
dignity. Mrs. Ward declares that we are on 
the eve of a new Christianity, and that the 
history of those centuries will enter into the 
new sywbolum fidet, The bases of education 
are love and faith, and in the new form of 
Christian education the love will be “to the 
most lovable thing that history contains—the 
story and character and preaching of Jesus 
Christ.” The faith will be that “in lifting it 
to such a place in human life the Divine 
Mind has given us our chief clue to its own 
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nature and purposes for man.” With Mrs. 
Ward, we must own that all things may be 
done through God in Christ: that our chil- 
dren should learn from us so to do them is 
the task of Christian education. 

The Rev. Dr. John Watson (lan Maclaren) 
has published, through Dodd, Mead & Co., a 
little book entitled Companions of the Sor- 
rowful Way—a bcok which will doubtless 
meet with a deservedly wide circulation, for 
many indeed must walk the sorrowful way 
and many indeed will be grateful for the 
companions here described. They help to 
make the sad way a Sacra Via of triumph. 
We are glad that the publishers have put the 
author’s exquisitely comforting and uplifting 
thoughts into such practicable form. The 
clear type will be specially grateful to eyes 
dimmed by age and perchance by weeping 
along the sorrowiul way. 

In Current Questions for Thinking Men the 
Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur treats of questions 
educational, religious, ecclesiastical. (Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia) The initial essays will be of widest 
interest, those on church organization and 
work of less, and those on Baptist principles 
and polity of least. Inall these will be found 
earnestness, vigor, and reasonableness. 

The Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks has pub- 
lished, through Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls 
(New York), the third volume of his remark- 
able series of revival sermons. The excellent 
tiles of the preceding volumes, “ Christ 
and His Friends” and « The Fisherman and 
His Friends,” find now their sequence in 
Paul and His Friends. The sermons are 
not only characteristic of the better class of 
revival work, but contain much illustrative and 
suggestive material concerning the life of 
Paul, 

ECONOMY AND FINANCE 

Workingmen’s Insurance, by William 
Franklin Willoughby, of the United States 
Department of Labor, is an exceptionally 
valuable book. ‘The fact that insurance takes 
from people in times when they have enough 
and to spare, and gives to them in times of 
necd, makes “it one of the most beneficent 
social institutions of modern times, and Mr. 
Willoughby’s study ought to convince all pub- 
lic-spirited men that this institution is capable 
of vastly greater usefulness than it has yet 
attained. To care for the sick and the suf- 
fering, for those who are too feeble to work 
or who cannot find work, is not only a duty 
resting upon individuals, but one resting upon 
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society at large. For example, the wives and 
children of workmen maimed or killed by 
accidents should not bear the whole burden 
of these misfortunes, but all who are « neigh- 
bors’ to the injured have also obligations 
toward them. Employer’s liability of the 
accidents directly due to their faults does not, 
as Mr. Willoughby shows, cover the case. 
Most accidents to workmen are a regular and 
necessary incident to work at their trade, and 
compensation for these accidents should form 
as regular and necessary a part of the cost 
of production as taxes or fire insurance. 
This, however, is merely one of the fields 
into which the insurance of workingmen is 
now entering. State insurance against sick- 
ness and old age, trades union insurance 
against sickness and want of employment, 
and co-operative insurance of every sort, are 
in this volume made the subject of most 
thorough study, and the whole volume can be 
heartily commended, not only to all students 
of economics, but to all ministers and phi- 
lanthropists who wish charity to express itself 
in ways honorable and helpful instead of 
humiliating and degrading to those who re- 
ceive. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 
TRAVEL 

In his 7hrough the Gold-lields of Alaska 
and Bering Straits Mr. Harry de Windt has 
published a book of more than ordinary inter- 
est. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) It 
may be remembered by those who follow the 
itineraries of well-known travelers that our 
author’s intention was to journey overland 
from New York to Paris, the crossing of 
Bering Sea to be accomplished, if possible, 
on the ice. The attempt to cross on the ice 
was found to be impracticable, and Mr. de 
Windt was conveyed to the Asiatic coast by 
our revenue cutter Bear. While ethnologists 
and others will justly value this book because 
of its author's picturesque descriptions of his 
experiznces among the Siberian Tchuktchis, 
a larger number of readers will appreciate 
the part dealing with the Klondike, and this 
for a special reason. Mr. de Windt endured 
the difficulties of the Chilkoot Pass and the 
risks of the rapids the summer before the 
rush of last year had begun—indeed, he 
says that the name Klondike, now a byword 
through the civilized world, was then known 
to perhaps a dozen white men. He tells us 
not only a great deal about his own experi- 
ences in the gold fields, but adds some timely 
advice to intending tourists, prospectors and 
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miners, ‘The jbook is well printed, and is 
amply provided with maps and illustrations. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It falls to the lot of few women, and of 
c mparatively few men, to have the range 
of experience of Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. 
Here, There, and Everywhere (Herbert S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago), is the charming record 
of places and people known to Mrs. Sher- 
wood. The people for the most part are 
identified with the political and social history 
of the time covered by her own active life. 
The present volume has to do with travels in 
Italy and with a few sketches of noted Amer- 
icans, 

Letters of missionaries in India, diaries, 
descriptions written especially for the book, 
and illustrations from the life of the people 
among whom the missionaries are working, 
have been gathered and edited with care by 
Irene H. Barnes in the interests of education 
for women and children in India. The 
book is entitled Behind the Pardah—pardah 
means veil or curtain. It is written to arouse 
greater interest in the Church of England 
Zendna Missionary Society and the writers in 
India. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 

A useful and interesting literary handbook 
is The Bookman Literary Year-Book, 1898, 
edited by Mr. James MacArthur, and made 
up of matter selected or compiled chiefly 
from the “ Bookman.” Sketches of promi- 
nent writers of the year, obituary notes, talks 
about fiction in general and the serials of the 
year in particular, about copyright, proof- 
reading, typography, book clubs, a hundred 
best books for a library, and many other topics 
relating to books and writers, make up the 
contents. There are many excellent process 
portraits. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

Sewanee is the seat not only of one of the 
most thriving and promising of our younger 
universities, but the home of a circle of very 
cultivated people. This group, which in an 
organized way is well represented by the 
English Club of Sewanee, has published a 
series of papers, fourteen in all, under the 
general title /atthew Arnold and the Spirit 
of the Age, the Rev. Greenough White, the 
President of the Club, furnishing an intro- 
duction, which gives a history of the club and 
suggests the connection of the papers which 
appear in the volume. These papers touch 
upon various aspects of Arnold’s character 
and genius, upon Clough, Meredith, Mrs. 
Ward, William Watson, the recent develop- 
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ments of religious and ethical thougnat anc 
of political and economic movements; th: 
have something to say about recent Engli- 
art, and they are brought quite up to date | 
comments on William Watson and Alfre 
Austin. They are of very unequal value, a 
might be anticipated in a collection made j; 
this fashion; they are not without the defec!. 
of amateur writing; but in many cases the, 
show great intelligence, literary sense, an 
grasp of the subject. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York.) 


Books Received 


For the week ending April 29 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. NEW YORK 
Lessing, G. E, Minna von Edited by 
Lambert. 50 cts. 
G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., NEW YORK 
Veysey, Arthur H. A Pedigree in Pawn. 
rHE DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO., NEW YORK 
Crane, Stephen. The Open Boat. $l. 

Fieming, William H. How to Study Shakespeare. s! 
EQUITABLE PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Otis. The Laborer and the Capitalix’ 

$1.25. 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Nansen, Dr. Fridtjof. Farthest North. 
Hutton, Laurence. A Boy | Knew and Four Dogs 


$1.25. 
Stern, Hermanl. The Gods of Our Fathers. $1.50. 
JOUN J. HOOD, PHILADELPHIA 
of and Praise. No. 5. Edited by 
weney and J. H. Entwistle. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & ©O., BOSTON 
De Bury, Yetta Blaze. French Literature of ‘I'o-D.\. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Penelope’s Progress. $1.25. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Shattuck, Harriet RK. Advanced Rules of Parliamentar, 
aw. SO cts. 
THE MACMILLAN CO,, NEW YORK , 
Zola, Emile. The Downfall. Translated by E, I’ 
Robins. $1.50. 
Who’s Who, 1898. Edited by Douglas Sladen. $1.75. 
Herrick, Robert. The Gospel of Freedom, $1.50. 
Skinner, Rev. J.. D.D. The Book of Isaiah. 2 Vols. 
$1.10 each. 
Oppendeio, Nathan. The Development of the Child. 


Kidd, Benjamin. Social Evolution. $1.50. 
Elmer, Herbert C. Studies in Latin Moodsand Tenses 
ROBERTS BROS,, BOSTON 
Renan, Ernest. The Apostles. Translated by ]. I! 
Allen, D.D. $2.50. 
W ormeley, Katharine Prescott. The Cruel Side of Wa: 


W ard, William G. Tennyson’s Debt to Environmen’ 
cts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Scott, Sir Walter. Bart. The Bride of Lammermoo: 
(Imported.) 

Maclachlan, IT. Banks. Mungo Park. (Imported. 
75 cts 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders. Religion and Conscience in 
Ancient Egypt. (Imported.) Sl. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders. Syria and Egypt. (Imported.) 


Villari, Professor Pasquale. The Life and Times ! 
Niccolo Machiavelli. Translated by Madame Linda 
Villari. (Imported.) $2.50. 

Charles. Bleak House. (Gadshill Edition. 


$3. 

Dickens, Charles. Barnaby Rudge. (Gadshill Edition.) 
Vols. $3. 

Stories by Foreign Authors. (French.) 2 Vols. 75 ct» 


each. 
Moody, Helen W. The Unquiet Sex. $1.25. 
Davidson, Thomas. and Education Accorc 

ing to Nature. 
Stockton, Frank R. * The Girl at Cobhurst. $1.50. 
Clarke. William Newton,D.D. An Outline of Christia: 

Theology. $2.50. 

HERBERT STONE & CO., CHICAGH) 

Hichens. Robert. The Londoners. 
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Hampton’s Thirtieth Anniversary 
From a Special Correspondent 

Hampton anniversaries are always wonder- 
fully interesting and inspiring, and fill one 
with an enthusiasm not readily stamped out 
by the more conventional celebrations of our 
Northern schools and colleges. The usual 
characteristics of the occasion are a brilliant 
spring day, the most soul-stirring music under 
the sun, clear, practical little speeches of 
colored and Indian students, personal expe- 
riences of those who have been actually doing 
the work pledged at graduation. and the com- 
ing together of — Southern friends 
of the white race over Dne common interest. 
To all this was added this year the openirg 
of a handsome new building designed to 
afford the most complete possible instruction 
in the practical arts of the farmer, the house- 
keeper, and the home-maker. The two-story 
brick building seems at first a bewildering 
mass of wings, but, when studied out with the 
ground plan, resolves i.self into a form like 
that made by two Roman crosses overlapped 
at their bases and lying at right angles to 
one another. Each of these eight arms, or 
wings, has some peculiar work assigned it, 
and is handsomely finished and adapted to 
that use. Six rooms are set apart for manual 
training, six for agriculture, and six and a 
suite of smaller ones for training in domestic 

The building was the gift of a friend, and 
has cost nearly $50,000, It has been built 
largely by students and ex-students under 
their trade instructors, and nearly $2,000 has 
thus been earned by these students toward 
their expenses in the school. 

It is interesting to see how well cach room 
is prepared for its work, whether dressmaking, 
millinery, sloyd, laundering, or cooking, and 
how, when all these things have heen taught, 
the pupil is to assume charge of a small, 
neatly but simply furnished flat, there to put 
into practice the lessons he or she has learned 
in the regular courses of training. 

In the agricultural department the labora- 
tories and lecture-rooms are so combined 
that the eye and the ear may work out their 
problems together; and in studying soils and 
tools, plants and animals, the object itself is 
put before the pupil, whether it be blossom or 
fruit. pig or cow. Three little dair-es are set 


apart, the first supposed to belong to a small 
farm where only one or two cows are kept, 
another where eight or ten provide the milk 
and cream that must be managed on a dif- 
ferent scale, and the other large enough to 
require the aid of modern machinery. 

No one room in this building was large 
enough to seat the hundreds who came to 
witness the formal opening, so the long and 
eloquent address of the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
of the Peabody and Slater Fund Boards, and 
Dr. St. Clair McKelway. of the Brooklyn 
“ Eagle,” were delivered in the church, and 
then all passed across the road to the new 
building, where Bishop McVickar led in 
prayer, and Mr. D. Willis James and Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden, of New York, made briet 
addresses appropriate to the occasion. 

The new building is one of the finest of the 
Hampton plant, a sister to the Trade School 
opened last year, and one which seems to 
complete the requirements of what must con- 
tinue to be the leading industrial school of the 
South. M. 


The Open and Institutional Church League 

A dinner given under the auspices of the 
Open and Institutional Church League 
brought together a strong and representative 
group of New York ministers and laymen on 
the evening of April 21. The Rev. Charles 
L. Thompson, D.D., presided. Following 
his felicitous address the Rev. Charles Cuth. 
bert Hall, D.D., spoke of “ The Fellowship 
of the Churches: What it can do 
Dr. Hallstruck a keynote that found response 
in the hearts of all present. His leadership, 
while a pastor, in the practical illustration 
and advancement of the principles for which 
the Leagie stands. gave additional weight to 
his inspiring call for a larger spirit of minis- 
tration and co-operative action on the part of 
the churches. William E. Dodge, Esq., 
spoke of “ The Work of the Churches from 
a Layman's Standpoint.” The thoughtful 
addiess of Mr. Dodge, wiile free from cap- 
tious criticism, was replete with facts that 
emphasized his earnest and tender plea fora 
more aygressive and united service on the 
part of tie churches in New York in order 
that the metropolis of the Nation may be 
saved for Christ. The rector of St. James's 


for us.” 


Episcopal Church, the Rev. E. Walpole War. 
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ren, D.D., gave “ Some Practical Suggestions 
in the Interests of Common Service.” He 
called attention to the need of united action, 
and outlined a plan looking to the division of 
the city into districts in which competent 
workers, under the guidance of leaders repre- 
senting all the churches, would supplement 
the direct religious work of the churches by 
looking after educational, athletic, and all 
other matters pertaining to the civic welfare 
and the advancement of the kingdom of God 
in the city. Dr. Warren’s suggestions were 
for a campaign of work in which it is hoped 
that the united forces of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, the Federation of New York Churches, 
and the Open Church League will be able to 
render effective service in the near future. 
Brief addresses were made by the Rev. F. 
Mason North, D.D.,of the New York Meth- 
odist Church Extension Society, and the Rev. 
W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church. These younger leaders in 
eloquent words voiced the thought of the 
hour for united action and federative service. 
Dr. Faunce brought forward resolutions ex- 
pressing the desire that further gatherings 
should be held for social intercourse and the 
discussion of themes of common interest per. 
taining to the work of the churches of Christ 
in New York. These resolutions requested 
the committee of arrangements having in 
charge this dinner to provide for another 
later in the year. ‘The resolutions were in- 
dorsed in words of earnest and hearty ap- 
proval by the Kev. Charles A. Stoddard, 
D.D., the Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., and 
the Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion. 


The Rev. B. Fay Mills Leaves the Albany 
Presbytery 

An interesting question in the minds of 
many for some time has been what would be 
the result of the relation known to exist 
between the Rev. B. Fay Mills and the Pres- 
bytery of Albany. That question is now 
answered in a letter of singular candor 
and earnestness, which from beginning to 
end breathes a thoroughly Christian spirit. 
Mr. Mills may have changed his theological 
opinions, but surely he has not changed his 
conception of what constitutes a Christian 
life. The letter gives no indication as to his 
plans for the future. We imagine that he 
will continue his Music Hall services in Bus- 
ton. The letter is too long for these columns, 
but we insert its most important statement, 
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If the spirit of this letter characterizes \: 
Mills’s ministry in the future, it will be no !> 
positive and devoted than it has been in ; 
past. He says: 


~ 


After prayerful thought, with the one desire 
promoting the best interests of all concerned. | 
have concluded that the kindest course on | 
part, and one that will relieve you from the resp. 
sibility of determining certain questions ((}). 
avoidance of which seems to be desired by y 
Committee), is to renew my request of last ju: 
that my name should be erased from your 1:0!! 
adding thereto the request that you declare m, 
independent of your jurisdiction on the groun: 
that my views have so changed that they are no 
in harmony with the Standards of the Pres} 
terian Church. As | wrote your Committee, the, 
certainly do not concur with the Westminster 
Confession, nor with recent official interpreta 
tions of it, and I do not think it wise to raise th: 
question whether they are in accord with a more 
modern exposition of it or not. Will you, there- 
fore, please act at this Session in the manne 
suggested above ? 

_And now let me express to you my great regard 
for the Presbyterian Church and its members, 
and my pain at the sorrow that is caused my 
friends by my present position. It is one of th 
hard things necessitated by the limitations of 
human knowledge and the conditions of progress 
that such seeming separations as this should be 
come necessary. I long for the day when spirit 
ual fellowship will not be conditioned by theo 
logical opinion. I am filled with the greatest 
gratitude as I think of the confidence bestowed 
on me in the past by the Church of my fathers. 
and am glad I could honestly devote some of the 
best years of my life to her service. I never felt 
so kindly toward her members as I do now. | 
never realized my obligations to mankind nor 
the true bands that unite us all as now. I have 
only the kindest feelings toward all the churches 
and their members, and I should be rejoiced if 
I might be of more service to them in the future 


‘than I have been in the past. I am only con- 


strained by honesty not to seem to stand for cer 
tain theological opinions amd customs that do 
not appear to me to be essential. I expect to 
preach the best Gospel I know or can discover 
in what we all believe to have been the spirit of 
Jesus. And to you, personally and representa- 
tively, | extend the a-surance of my kindest 
regard, my best wishes, my most earnest prayers, 
and my heartiest co-operation in all efforts for 
the complete establishment of the reign of truth 
and love, in which we can work together. 


True Presbyterian Doctrine 

Dr. Sawin, of Troy, where, as our readers 
will remember, Mr. Crooker has his parish-— 
the Unitarian minister who denied that 
Protestant churches allow liberty to their 
preachers—has preached a rather remarkable 
sermon, showing, as it appears to us, concltt- 
sively the error of Mr. Crooker so far as the 
Presbyterian Church isconcerned, He goes 
at length into the laws and the ‘history of 
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that Church. He says that not until 1729 did 
American Presbyterianism require subscrip- 
tion to the Confession of Faith; that sub- 
scription was not in accordance with the 
original intent of the Westminster Standards, 
which were published simply as a testimony 
as to the faith of the Church. He cites the 
laws of that Church to show that each church 
has the right to determine qualifications for 
membership ; that infallibility for the stand- 
ards never has been and is not now claimed ; 
that Presbyterianism looks primarily to the 
Scriptures, not to the Confession of Faith, 
for its standard; that under the subscription 
as actually administered no Presbyterian min- 
ister is committed to the length and breadth 
of the Confession ; that, in short, to use his 
words, “the Confession of Faith is the 
preacher’s servant; he is not bound by it, 
but he binds it to him for service; wherein 
it is helpful in determining the theology of 
the Bible or in settling ethical questions he 
uses it gladly, and wherein it is not helpful 
he rejects it.” And he quotes in support of 
his contention the following, which he calls 
the Magna Charta of Presbyterianism, from 
the framers of the Westminster Confession: 

God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath 
left it free from the doctrines and command- 
ments of men which are in any thing contrary to 
his Word or beside it in matters of faith and wor- 
ship. So that to believe such doctrines or to 
obey such commandments out of conscience is 
to betray true liberty of conscience; and the 
requiring an implicit faith and an absolute and 
blind obedience is to destroy liberty of conscience 
and reason also. 


A Wise Movement 


The officers of the American Board are 
moving in a very wise direction to secure 
greater fellowship between the Board and 
the churches, and greater activily and inter- 
est in the churches in the cause of American 
missions, At a meeting which corporate 
members recently held in the city of Brook- 
lyn it was resolved next fall, in connection 
with the annual meeting, to hold a public 
meeting in the city of Brooklyn, and secure, 
if possible, some public addresses by men of 
eminence who could speak from personal 
observation and knowledge respecting the 
work of missionaries in foreign fields. Ata 
subsequent meeting held in Chicago it was 
urged that an active foreign missionary 
committee should be formed in every local 
Congregational Association, a committee or a 
society in every State, a live missionary con- 
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cert in every church, and, if possible, an offer- 
ing from every church and a gift from every 
This last will be most likely to 
follow when, through the preceding measures 
or something like them, a wider interest in 
missions has been raised among the churches 


member. 


and a greater responsibility for them thrown 
upon the churches. 


A Gieat Gift for Missions 

The Moravian Foreign Missionary Society 
has received the munificent gift of $1.250,000 
to be devoted to its uses. It is from a Mr. 
Morton, and is to be paid in ten annual in- 
Stallments. One peculiarity is that none of 
it can be used for existing missionary work ; 
the whole is to be spent within ten years and 
on absolutely new enterprises. The gift is a 
noble one, but we doubt the wisdom of the 
conditions by which it is limited. It does 
not in the least help to relieve any embarrass- 
ments now existing. The new work which 
will be undertaken may possibly at the end 
of ten years be a burden to the Society. 
Of course that is not necessary.: The tend- 
ency will be to open new fields for whose 
support there will be no adequate provision 
in the future. 
ing missionary body in the world than the 
Moravian missionaries. In many lands, and 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, 
they have carried on their nqble ministry. It 
is to be hoped that they may be able to ex- 
pend this great gift-in such a way as will 
make it a permanent help to the cause of 
which they have long been distinguished 
leaders. 


Dr. Boardman at His Old Church 

The Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., 
so long pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
corner broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 
and still its honorary pastor, preached at the 
farewell services in the old building held on 
April !7. Dr. Boardman was always more 
than pastor of that one church—-he was the 
representative of his denomination, and also 
a preacher at large. His message was never 
a narrow one. It was characteristic, there- 
fore, that he should improve the occasion to 
include in his sermon, which was on the text, 
“Behold the Lamb of God,’ a strong and 
earnest plea for peace. That was before we 
had drifted into war. From that point he 


advanced and gave a history of the church 
of which he had been so long pastor, and 
then an eloquent exposition of the symbolism 


There is no more self-sacrific- 
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of his text. Dr. Boardman is one of the few 
men from whom the American churches can- 
not hear too much, Perhaps more than any 
other he is now the Nestor of the denomina- 
tion of which he is so illustrious a member. 


The Church Congress 

The eighteenth meeting of the Church 
Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will be held in Pittsfield, Mass., beginning 
June 7, as we have already noted. The list 
of topics is a singularly interesting one, and 
we commend its careful perusal to the com- 
mittees having in charge similar gatherings 
in other denominations. The mistake which 
most committees make is the introduction of 
too much denominationalism. The following 
subjects, with a single exception, might well 
be adopted by all the councils and conven- 
tions which are to meet during the current 
year: * Motive and Method of Foreign Mis- 
sions; “The Moral Attitude of Corpora- 
tions; “ American Institutions and the Politi- 
cal Machine;” “ The Teaching of Christ and 
the Development of Doctrine ;” “ Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism of the Anglican Com- 
munion;” “The Poet as Prophet;” * The 
i ficacy of Prayer.” We do not know who 
is responsible for the selection of these topics, 
but the list is in every way admirable. The 
meetings will be held in the church of which 
the Rev. W. Wilberforce Newton, D.D., is 
the rector. 


Dr. eBerry’s Breakdown 

The Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., of Wol- 
verhampton, England, whose recent visit to 
the United States attracted such general and 
favorable attention, has been compelled to 
give up his work for a season. He is a man 
who does not know how to take things easily, 
and the strain of his duties as Chairman of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, following so closely on his presidency 
of the Federation of Free Churches of Great 
Britain, in addition to his other duties, has 
quite exhausted his strength. His visit to 
America, instead of being a relief, increased 
his burdens. The invitations which he could 
accept were few in comparison with those 
which he was compelled to decline. There 
seems to be no organic trouble, but he is 
simply suffering from the effects, familiar to 
all brain-workers, of too long and arduous 
application to work. At last he has been 
compelled, to quote his own words, to go into 
“exile and rest.” 
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Dr. Reuen Thomas and the City Temp! 

For several successive years the k,,, 
Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brookline, Ma- 
has been invited to fill the pulpit of the ¢ 
Temple in London, of which the Rev. Jose 
Parker, D.D., is pastor. Dr. Thomas is 
Englishman, and for several years wa: 
pastor in London. When he preaches in ' 
City Temple the great church is throng 
with audiences as large as those which atte)» | 
on the ministry of its distinguished past 
Efforts have several times been made 
induce Dr. Thomas to settle permanent) 
London, but he has been loyal to his chur: }) 
in Brookline. Under the present plan jie 
practically holds two pastorates—one | 
London and one in Boston. 


The Rev. James Eells 


The Rev. James Eells, who recently re- 
signed from the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
Church at Englewood, N. J., has been called 
to succeed the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke as 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church in bos. 
Mr. Eells is a descendant of a long line 
of Presbyterian ministers. His father was 
Moderator of the General Assembly of that 
Church. He is a graduate of Hamilton Col- 
lege and of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
For some years he has felt restive under the 
Presbyterian form of government. Recently 
he resigned his pastorate. He is a preacher 
of singular earnestness and manliness. He 
will carry into his new relations the best 
wishes of a host of friends. 


' The New Pastor in Washington 

The Rev. Frank M. Bristol has been trans- 
ferred from Chicago to Washington, where 
he becomes the pastor of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopa] Church, which is the 
church attended by the President. Dr. Bris- 
tol has had a ministry of singular success 
in Chicago and vicinity. He is a brilliant 
preacher and lecturer, one who devotes him- 
self to his pulpit and to the lecture field 
rather than to ecclesiastical affairs. Perhaps 
no man in the denomination is better adapted 
for the pulpit of the prominent church to 
which he has been called. 


The Committee of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales has chosen Dr. Alexanier 
Mackennal to be the delegate of that organiza 
tion at the Triennial Council of the American 
Churches in July, at Portland, Ore. 
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For the Little People 


Miss Brahma’s Tea 
By Mary White 


‘Twas in the coach-house hayloft The Dorkings and Miss Shanghai, 
Miss Brahma gave a tea: And Madam Plymouth Rock 

And up and down the ladder (A daughter of Colonial Roosts 
Went hens of high degree : The best New England stock !). 


The gay young hens hopped nimbly, 
| | But older ones, and fat, 
Preferred to pause when half-way up: 
To catch their breath, and chat. 


A sharp-eyed little pullet, 

With a quill behind her ear, 
Was there as a reporter 

For The Hen-house (azetteer,”’ 


But though she looked most knowing 
When down at last she flew, 
Disdaining ladder-rungs, in haste 

To write up all she knew, 


She would not tell me anything 
Of what they had to drink 
Or eat, or what the gos- 
Sips said—— 
"Twas mean of her, I 
think ! 


— But all the livelong after- 
noon 


Some great attraction 


drew 
XQ S Such numbers to Miss 
IN Brahma’s tea: 
» I wonder what—don't 
\ you? 


-~ ae 
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How I Kissed the Queen 
By Laurence Hutton 


She was a very little Queen. She was 
Queen for a very little while. She was a 
Queen in a queer, uncertain sort of a way; 
but she was a Queen; and she sat on my 
lap, and I kissed her. Her father, Alfonso 
XII. of Spain, had been a few months dead, 
her brother, Alfonso XII1., was yet unborn, 
and she was a Queen in fact, waiting patiently 
to be crowned if the coming baby was to be 
a girl, like herself. 

The audience with the Queen was graciously 
granted one Sunday, on the Prado, the chief 
fashionable promenade of Madrid. I! was 
smoking my cigar after luncheon, and talk- 
ing Spanish to a very withered-looking dog, 
who had settled himself by the side of my 
bench to have his poor old back scratched 
with the ferrule of my umbrella, and to be 
comforted by a sense of kindly companion- 
ship. Suddenly I discovered a murmur of 
voices, and a slight stir of excitement in 
our neighborhood, and saw that among the 
few loungers about the place the dog and | 
were the only persons who remained seated 
and covered. Tne Queen and her small suite 
were coming towards us, out for an afternoon’s 
walk. Her Majesty was slightly in advance, 
and quite alone, a trim little figure, in a little 
gown of solemn black. Her Spanish nurse, 
in striking costume. was close upon her train, 
and following were ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting, and flunkies in waiting on them, | 
did not know at first that she was the Queen; 
but I knew she was somebody, although 
physically a very small somebody, and | 
arose and stood uncovered with the rest. 
The dog alone was utterly indiffe ent to the 
presence of his sovereign, and he slumbered 
peacefully through it all, with his nose buried 
in his grimy fore paws. 

The spectacle of royalty was a common 


occurrence in the streets of a ae those 


days; the King had been very dengocratic in 
his comings and goings; and the few well- 
bred persons present on this solemn occasion 
went calmly on their several ways after the 
simple pageant had passed. I returned to 
my bench and to my cigar, and to the con- 
tinuation of my conversation with the dog, 
when I felt a soft little hand on my own, was 
given a little black bonnet to hold, and I found 
a plump little Queen climbing on to my knee. 
She had come back to see about the dog, 
seeming determined, in a right royal manner, 
to step, and not very'gently, on his tail, Her 
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action and her attitude were accepted by he: 
attendants in a stoical way; they expressed 
no surprise at her position; nobody appeared 
to mind it—not even the dog. The Andalusian 
nurse, with a good-humored smile and with 
pleasant-sounding words, which I did not 
understand, attempted to relieve me of m\ 
royal burdens and to rescue the tail of the 
dog; but her Majesty absolutely refused to 
be dethroned or to relinquish her footstool. 
until a gentlewoman in her suite stepped for 
ward, and said firmly, in pure English, to my 
no little surprise: “You must not annoy the 
gentleman, Mercedes, and you must not be 
naughty to the doggie. He is a good doggie, 
I am sure; and I am very sure indeed that 
he did not cry this morning when his face 
was washed !” 

That Queens had to have their faces 
washed, whether they liked it or not, and that 
sometimes Queens were naughty about it, and 
cried, was very startling to my republican 
notions of monarchical habits; and | quickly 
perceived that the allusion was a painful one 
to the Queen. As I lifted her to the ground, 
over the top of the dog, somehow the back 
of her royal little head touched my lips, fora 
second, And so I kissed the Queen. 

God save her! 


An Interesting Word 

Ethnology is a big word, perhaps, for little 
people to remember, but it is not as long as 
“ disappointment,” and just as long as “ obe- 
dience,” two words which very little people 
understand and use. It is not its length that 
makes it difficult. nor is it difficult to pro- 
nounce; it is unusual, The word means the 
study of the different races of men in the 
world. It means studying everything there 
is to know about Indians, Africans, Lapland. 
ers, Americans, Frenchmen. Eskimos, every 
race ofmenontheearth. To do this, learned 
men who want to know more visit foreign 
countries and study the people—the way they 
live, their religion, the kind of education they 
provide for their children, their games, their 
dress, and their habits. Collections are made 
of the clothes, the pottery, the tools; models 
are made of the houses, when these are pecu- 
liar in form or materials used ; and these col- 
lections are placed in museums for the people 
to examine. All this is interesting, but the 
most interesting of all are the people who 
lived in these houses, wore these clothes, and 
made these things. Figures, looking just like 
the people {they are made to \represent, are 
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dressed in the clothes that the people wear, 
and are sometimes grouped just as families; or 
workmen, hunters, warriors, even kings and 
their courts, are grouped in these far-away 
countries. 

We find these groups in-the museums, and 
learn more than we could from many printed 
pages of reading. You did not know that 
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when you are reading about the Eskimos, 
how they live, what they eat, what kind of 
schools they have, or of the people of China 
or Japan or Africa, you are really studying 
ethnology—only the alphabet, but that is 
the beginning of everything. What a fas- 
cinating word ethnology is when you know 
what it means ! 
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Economic Utilization 
By A. H. McCoughtry 

A recent writer in The Outlook alleged 
that, owing to the varying prices in different 
parts of the country, the cqualization of fam- 
ily expenses was well-nigh impossible. While 
I do not question the truth of this assertion, 
I also recognize the fact that a far deeper 
inequality exists in the economic utilization 
of resources represented by the different 
families. This fact, alone, places the solution 
of the problem beyond our reach unless we 
can arrive at a common understanding in 
regard to economy, or in what wise expendi- 
ture consists. 

There iseconomy and economy. Economy 
of the right sort, however, consists in wresting 
out of everything its full value rather than 
in hoarding and saving. It is a lamentable 
fact that the physical life of many has been 
impeded through lack of an abundance of 
nourishing food. Do not, therefore, be a 
provision Scrooge. It is far better to provide 
not only the necessaries, but some luxuries, 
such as fruit, than to pay doctor’s bills. 

The late John G. Whittier struck the key- 
note of wise expenditure when he said: “A 
man may by niggardly economy sink himself 
to the level of a woodchuck. I prefer to 
spend a fair amount and walk through life 
on two legs.” As to a fair amount in 
dollars and cents for a family of five, for 
instance, to live on, opinions would difter 
materially. However, what has been done 
may be done again. I know of a matron 
of a charitable institution who had a fam- 
ily of four women and one girl to provide 
for. Her monthly outgo for meats, vege- 
tables, eggs, and fruits, during a period of 
three years, did not exceed twenty-five dollars. 
Other provisions and fuel were bought in 
large quantities and provided by the directors, 
so that an exact estimate cannot be given, 
although it may reasonably be assumed that 


the entire expense was not over fifty dollars a 
month. This family had hearty meals twice 
a day, and a luncheon of left-overs. They 
always had desserts of pastry and fruits 
and some luxuries, although the fare was not 
hotel fare. This matron obtained such ex- 
cellent results because of her knowledge of 
economics. The true way to lessen expendi- 
ture in any case is to avoid waste, by the 
proper utilization of material. 

The proprietors of two city hotels have told 
me that the weekly table cost per head was 
two dollars and fifty cents. Of course the 
larger the family, the less the individual 
expense. Hence hotels, in spite of the waste, 
can furnish more elaborate menus, at a less 
cost per capita, than any private family can 
provide even an ordinary bill of fare. These 
examples will, | trust, suffice as a guide to such 
as have no idea what expenses should approxi- 
mate. 

Much of the wear and tear which house- 
wives suffer in the effort to make ends meet 
will be avoided by the observation or practice 


of certain economic points. 
KITCHEN ECONOMICS 

All the marrow in bones should be scraped out 
and saved for shortening; it is sweet, delicate in 
taste, and may be used advantageously in even 
nice cake. The fat of meats may be put in an 
iron pan in the oven and tried out occasionally 
for shortening. Butter used in cooking should 
be cooked butter. It can be prepared when but- 
ter is cheap, and put away for winter use, for it 
will keep as long as lard. Even rancid butter 
may be utilized by adding one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of soda for each pound ; but the rancid 
butter will not keep so well. To prepare: Put 
the butter in a large kettle and cook it very 
slowly until you no longer hear the sound of boil- 
ing; it will then begin to froth and rise, which is 
a sign that itis done. Skim it and pour it into 
jars, and when it is cool cover and put it away in 
a cool place. Use one-fourth less of cooked than 
of fresh butter. 

Nave bones of your cooked meats and convert 
them into soup. Let them soak over night in 
cold water, then put on the back part of the stove 
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in the morning, letting the soup boil gently two 
or three hours. Skim it two or three times, and 
season to taste, using bay leaves, sage, summer 
savory, salt, and pepper. As only the flavoring 
is lost by the first cooking, the same stock may 
be used several days in cold weather by simply 
adding more seasoning. It will be just as nu- 
tritious and is often more palatable than it is the 
first day. 

Fowl is always cheaper than chicken, and is 
just as good, only it requires more cooking. 

Stifled beef is cheaper than a roast, and is 
equally palatable. 

Do not throw away bits of bread and cracker, 
for they will make excellent dressing for fowl or 
baked meats. Bits of cracker may also be rolled 
and put in a jar ready for scalloping oysters. 
Bread may be toasted and cut into small squares 
for soup, or it may be turned into a cheese omelet 
thus: Crumb it, and, after greasing a dish, put 
in a layer of crumbs and a layer of grated cheese 
alternately, with flecks of butter here and there, 
until the dish is nearly full. Add milk enough to 
cover, and bake for lunch. It is hearty, and uti- 
lizes remnants. 

Oatmeal left from breakfast may be made into 
delicate bread: Take a cup of it and pour over 
it two cups of boiling water, adding a tablespoon 
of salt. Dissolve one whole yeast-cake in half 
a cup of warm water. Add half a cup of molas- 
ses and a small piece of lard, putting these in 
when the oatmeal is cool, with enough flour to 
make it the consistency of batter. Pour into the 
pans, after raising over night, and raise again like 
ordinary bread. All kinds of cereals left over 
from breakfast may be fried the next morning. 

Eggs at twenty-five cents are no cheaper than 
meat. 

When vegetables are high, hominy and curried 
rice as well as macaroni may be used to good 
economic advantage. Rice which is left may be 
fried, turned into a pie, or made into Turkish 
pilaffe by combining with tomato. 

Cold baked beans make very good soup stock. 
Pour a little hot water on the beans to soften 
them, and strain through a colander, adding twice 
as much. tomato as beans, and seasoning to taste. 

Think twice before throwing away anything. 
Even lemons left from lemonade may be used to 
remove stains from your hands, or to facilitate 
cleaning the kitchen table. 

‘“‘ Gather up the fragments ; let nothing be lost.” 


In the Interest of the Home Consumer 


Science has been a tremendous factor in 
civilization. It has been the means of in- 
creasing commercial values and commercial 
enterprises to a far greater degree than the 
mere investment of money in commercial en- 
terprises could ever have accomplished. We 
recently referred to the establishment in 
Massachusetts of trade schools under the 
auspices of the State, the State making an 
appropriation of $25,000 to every town that 
appropriated a hike sum for the establishment 
of a school in the interests of the textile man- 
ufactures of the town, The result is that 
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many of the children of the town are passing 
from the public schools, after they have re- 
ceived a sound elementary training, into these 
trade schools in order that they may become 
experts in special lines of manufacturing. 
South Carolina has established two such 
schools. Trenton, N. J., has established an 
art school, the purpose of which is to train 
the students in all the departments of pottery- 
making, which is the great industry of that 
city; and now a new enterprise in connec- 
tion with textiles is being agitated. Textile 
schools were established with a view of mak- 
ing a better class of goods in this country, 
but no sooner had they been opened than it 
was discovered that the pinnacle of success 
was not possible of attainment until the art 
of dyeing is more perfectly understood in this 
country. It is now proposed to establish a 
dyeing school. This school will be established 
by American manufacturers, who realize the 
limitations now placed upon the product of 
their mills. One of the first chemists of the 
country has been engaged to devise plans 
for this school. He is a graduate of Co. 
lumbia University and the School of Mines 
of that University. He has studied abroad, 
and now is asked to devise plans for the es- 
tablishment of a school for the training of 
dyers, that the product of the American loom 
may compete, not only in texture, but in color 
and in stability of color, with the best goods 
made abroad. 


An Answer 
The following explains itself: 


Dear Outlook: What occupation is suitable for 
a little girl of ten years on Sunday afternoon ? 
In order that a child of that age may spend 
Sunday afternoon for her own highest good, sev- 
eral occupations should be provided. My own 
little girl of ten regards Sunday as a very happy 
time. After dinner she listens to a little general 
family talk, and when the older members scatter 
for various pursuits, she is provided with a Bible 
game of home mamiufacture. One or more sis- 
ters join her, and’‘an hour passes quickly by. 
Then she joins a family party in a walk, and re- 
turns a little bit tired in body but refreshed in 
mind, and ready to settle down for an hour's 
reading. If some one is ready to read to her, 
she chooses poems from Burns or Longfellow 
or Holmes. If left to herself, she pores over her 
own books, read and re-read many times before. 
At five she has a regular appointment with an 
aunt to read from “ Jesus, the Carpenter of Naz- 
areth,” a book which no child can fail to love. 
The theory in this family is that Sunday should 
be for the children the best day of the week, and 
the elders may wait until evening for their own 
private enjoyment of quiet hours. 
F, L. A. 
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AF \’ of cleanliness: — Use Pearline, upstairs, downstairs, 
inside, outside, everywhere. 

Cleanness with Pearline is easier than with soap. 
ZL Then, if a woman uses Pearline, isn't everything 
yf likely to be kept cleaner? ‘“ Hard work” is the 

fp reason for leaving many things dirty. 567 
Pearline means better living, comfort, health, economy. 


SQA 
Hot Water 


4 


“My Mamma 
Bath 
A Gas Stove all right 
as far as it but 
ASBESTOS how about heating 
° water for your bath? 
INNER The problem is solved by the 
in SWELL introduction of the 


“fron Clad’’ 
Improved 


BOILER 
has so many good | 


points.’ I can only 
find one point, and GAS 
that don't ever hurt a 
\ 
WATER 
Tuae TH 


ta.’ 


The reasons why the 
Clinton has the larg- 
est sale of any Safety 
Pin in the United States 
are its many good points. 

Ist. They can be hooked 
and unhooked from either 
side; agreat convenience. 


HEATER 


Ready ata moment's notice 
and plenty of Hot Water in 
20 MINUTES 

Simple in construction. 
Economical to operate. 

Connects with the coal range 

and worksin cormnection with 


HEATING 
CHAMEER 


2d. They are made of tempered brass and do not bend. 

3d. They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy. 

4th. They have a guard that prevents cloth catch- 
ing inthe coil BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled 
Gold, and Sterling Silver 
FREE onreceipt of stamp for postage, samples of 
our Clinton Safety Pin, our new ** Sovran’”’ 


or independent of it. The 
illustration shows the con- 
construction in detail and 
Our Catalogue 
does the rest. Sent on appli- 
cation; a postal card will do. 


ALSO MADE FOR GASOLENE 


Manufactured only by 


pin, and a pretty anin al colored book for the children. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. IRON CLAD MFG. CO. 


 Dept.D, 22-24 Cliff St. N.Y. 


— 
TO INTRODUCE OUR LATEST LARGK POWERFUL 


AS THIS IS LARGER ecial fla lffer _ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, THE EXCELSIOR. 
OU Bays 5 TO 10 MILE RANGE. 


HAN THAT 
soisthe Power 
of our Telescope 

e 


greater than t ON SEA FARM 


naked eye. 


) 
POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe,measure closed 
2 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to exclude dust, etc., with POWERFUL LENSES, 
scientificaliy ground and adjusted GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00. Every 
sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certamly secure one of these instruments; and no farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are 
brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid for only 99 cts, Our new Catalogue of Watches, ete. sent with each 
order This is a grand offer and you should not missit. WE WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED or money refunded. WANTS A NOTHER: 
Brandy, Va. Gents—Please send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the money.—R, C, ALLEN. 
Send 99 CENTS by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. ® 


Box 783. 


EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO., Dept. 54, Excelsior Building, New York City 
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Summer Suits, °4 


E have just received from 
our Paris house some en- 
tirely new styles for Summer 
wear. To the lady who appre 
ciates fashionable 
costumes at moder- 
ate prices we will 
mail free our Sum- 
mer catalogue of 
Suits and Skirts, to- 
gether with a 
plement showing 
the newest styles, 
and a complete line 
of samples of ma- 
terials to select 
from. We makeaill 
our garments to 
order, thus insuring 
the perfection of fit, 
finish, and style. 


Our Catalogue 
\ Illustrates : 


\ Tailor-Made 
\ \ Suits, $4 up. 
Skirts, $2.75 up 
Bicycle Suits, 
$4.50 up. 


We pay express charges prerys where. W ree to-day for Catalogue 
and samples; you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 141 West 23d St., New York City 


Ready! Try Him! 


Always within call, instant in response to 
orders, and able to do more and better 
work than any of his numberless imitators, 
SOZODONT invites your complete confidence 
to-day as in 13859, when the fame and 
fragrance of that name first weat abroad. 


For sample phial and further particulars send three cents, 
addressing 


Haut & London 


New York 


\4 
It is a 


| 


when eandy 
lovers get their - 
heads together 
that the verdict is 
going to be in favor of 


Chocolates 
and Confections i 


They are famous wherever there exists 


) an appetite for pure, delicious candy. \ 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 

is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious 
and healthful. Made instantly with 


boiling water. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila, 


— 


d 


NO CRACKS—NO BURSTS 


Strong, durable hose. Two grades, specially 
designed for family use: Double Diamond— 
powerful, and wears like iron, color—slate ; 
Oxford—slightly less expensive, but sound and 
strong—colors, red or white—very neat. If 
your dealer hasn’t our brands, send his address 
and yours—prices and full information will be 
Booklet free. 


supplied at once. Address 


Garden Hose Dept. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING COLTD. 


25 Park Place, New York 
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Some Important News 
of Dress Goods and Silks 


Economic conditions now work to the advantage of the economical. Here are prices «); 
Summer dress stuffs which we could not have matched a year or more ago, when \ ix 


was ever so much cheaper than now. 


The reduction in price from regular figures is really a reduction, and not merely a co: 
pensation for lack of amount or variety. ‘Ihe lines are complete in almost all cases. 


At 30c.—Figured Vigoreaux, tive different mixtures, 39 in. 
wide. An honest 50c. quality. 

At X0c.—Two-toned Jacquard Suitings, in five combina- 
tions, 42 in. wide. A SOc. quality. 

At 3lc.—All-wool fancy Check Cheviot, 40 in. wide. A 
50c. grade. 

At 50c.—Fancy Worsted Checks: in 15 colorings, 44 in. 
wide. A 75c. grade. 


Fourth Avenue. 


At 50c.— Diagonal mixed Cheviots, in 7 patterns, 4 
wide. The usual S5c. quality. 

At Uc.—A regular dollar grade of two-toned all-wu 
Grenadines, in five different combinations ; 45 in. wid 

At Wool Bayadere satin-striped Coverts, 44 in. wi: 
a 65c. quality. 

At 75c.—All-wool Coverts, in five colors, 50 in. wide. \ 
full $1.25 kind. 


Spring and Summer Dress Silks 


Not old goods galvanized by reductions, but new goods that have the charm of origina! 


cheapness. 
75c. grade for 50c. 


720 yards ombre striped Taffetas ; choice of colors. 
85c. grade for 55c. 
5,280 yards rich check Taffetas ; ¥4-in. blocks ; choice 
of Ll colors. 
90c. grade for 60c. 
yards brocaded glace T wills, for entire dresses. 
$1 grade for 65c. 


,320 yards pace Taffeta Pekin; triple stripes in color 
on color; II colors. 


$1.25 grade for 70c. 
980 yards rich evening silks; bayadere stripes in waves 
of embroidery; 5 colors. 

$1 grade for 75c. 


480 yards rich white Taffetas; ombre and canale 
stripes ; 4 colors. 


$1 grade for 75Sc. 
600 yards hair-line plaid Taffetas; pretty colors on 
white, with raised dots or figures; & colors. 

$1 


for 75c. 
20 yards stripe Taffetas; black shaded lines on white ; 
gray ombre lines on white. 


$1.25 grade for 75c. 
720 yards barre Pekin Plisse; all-silk; all colors on 
white : for blouses. 


$1.25 grade for 80c. 
360 yards guipure lance Taffetas; a new stripe lv 
evening dresses ; 6 colors. 
$1.25 grade for 80c. 
1,200 yards chameleon Pekin Taffetas, with canale ot 
satin dividing; 6 colors. 
$1.10 grade for 85c. 
3,780 yards ombre check “I affetas; new colorings. 
$1.15 grade for 85c. 
600 yards ombre check Taftetas; raised dots of satin 
sprinkled over ; 7 colors. 


$1.35 grade for S85c. 


ards barre Pekin Plisse, in evening tints: also in 
ack. 


$1.50 grade for 90c. 
270 yore pompadour Pekin Plisse; some stripes are 
black with color; others white. 


$1.50 grade for 90c. 
150 yards pompadour Pekin Pebble Plisse, with barre 
wo of white across; for evening wear. 


$1.25 grade for 80c. | 
1,170 yards rich satin stripe Plisse; satin stripes vo! 
color bordered with hair-lines of black on white, on 
blue, on yellow, on pink, on turquoise, on lavender, 0 
cerise, on navy blue; all black if you wish. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section OT. 


Broadway 
New York 


(Please address exactly as above) 
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The Sheet covers a 


A microscopic examination of even 
the best quality of hair would fiil you 
with horror untold, and the old idea 


ite 

that ‘24 must be hair’’ is a relic of ait | 


Send us a postal card to-day 


and we will mail you our handsome pamphlet ‘The Test of Time,” 
which will tell you of The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mat- 


tress, $15.—a product of modern science and sanitary teaching 
(size 6 feet 3 inches long by 4 feet 6 inches wide — express charges paid anywhere), which con- 
sists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in the tick 
by hand, and zever mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is 
yuaranteed vermin-proof. Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. Softer and 
purer than hair ca# de; no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. Made in all sizes. 


Compressing the felt. A 


GUARANTEE: 


‘ lo wing the “ 

f, Slecp on tt for a month; and tf itisn'i all you 

| have hoped forin the way of a mattress; tf vou 

| | don't believe tt to be the equal in cleanliness, du- 

rability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress 

ever made, vou can get your money back by re- 

mail—‘‘no questions asked.”’ 


NOT FOR SALE AT STORES. 


enum Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous 
max. dealers—our name and guarantee is on every mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., $20 Flizabeth Street, New York City. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Church our book, * Church Cushions.” 
DUBLEOOK) 
BICYCLE HANGER TRACE 


MARR 


Easy for cleaning and storing. Pre- 
serves tires and enamel. Sent post- 


’ 2 paid on receipt of 50 cents. BARGAINS IN 


IN. GRAHAM-WOODWARD EQUIPMENT CO. CUT GLASS. 
Havemeyer Building, New York 


We are offering some Exceptionally 


A Man Without a Country Get Glass. Call and se thea. 


By EDWARD E. HALE 
We have for sale two new editions of * A Man Without a Country, MAUSER MFC. CO. 
Mr. Hale’s recent edition with the whole history of the .. Sterling Silver Only. 
of the story. and the papeiee school edition. Price b matt 5U cents 
and 30 cents. By the same Spanish Cities,” the 14 East 15th Bro ay. New York 


record of A pournsy in Spain. Pn 
OFFICE OF LEND-A-H AND. 7 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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Mantels, Fireplaces, 
Tiling, Andirons, 
Fenders and other 


fireplace belongings 


BRADLEY 6& 
CURRIER CO. 


Showrooms located 
at 119 and 121 West 
23d St., New York | 


))) Globe-Wernicke Sectional Cabinet. 
A SYSTEM OF UNITS. 
a A BOY A HOLE 
Ca jh ae | < Whocan lift fifty pounds Fifteen inches square is 
cabinet ever made, iggest cabinet throug 
Capable of 
expansion or contrac- 
—always just right. ex- 
— bred tended both and 
=} vertically, to suit the space. Furn- 
= | assortment, as wante ways 
complete yet capable of enlarge- 
| SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
The Globe Company 
))) Manufacturers of Business Furniture. 
))) 226-228 Wabash Ave., 1224-1248 W. Eighth St., Fulton & Pearl Sts., |) 
CHICAGO. CINCINNATIL NEW YORK. 
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The King of its Kind 


andsoacknowledged by housewives in every 
civilized land. Greater and more lasting 
brilliancy, saving labor, saving your silver, 
never scratching, never wearing. It’s un- 
like all others, At your grocers, 


Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stampa, 
Trial quantity for the asking, 


Isn’t your silver worth the inquiry ? 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York 


Cartarlithine in 
Rheumatism. 


Dr. M. L. SMAIL, OLcorr, Vr., writes: 
**Your Tartarlithine has proved a 
wonderful weapon for rheumatism, I 
have used avery great quantity of it: 
in the last three or four months | 
and I have never seen anything like it. 
I had one case who had tried all of the 
¥ alkaline lithiates, and everything else. 
¥ He has had rheumatism all his life, 
¥ and nothing completely stopped all the 
manifestations of the disease like Tar-’ 
¥ tarlithine, which did completely, with | 
one bottle. 
w I have another old man, who travels | 
¥ much on the road peddling, who has 
w been lame with rheumatism for five 
¥ years, and one bottle cured all lame- & 
w ness, and he says he has not felt as ¥ 
¥ well in five years as now. These are 
wonly the two worst cases of many ¥ 
¥ that I have tried it on.” 
Pamphiet on Tartarlithine sent free by 
% McKESSON & ROBBINS, 97 Fulton St., N. Y., ¥ 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
The Tartarlithine Co. ¥ 


£44446 
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HALLS 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


“Love Laughs 


at locksmiths.” The exception proves 
the rule. The one locksmith that has 
love’s patronage is he who makes each 
lock of hair longer, stronger, and 
brighter. Hall’s Hair Renewer does it. 


If your druggist. cannot sup ply it, send $10) to 
R P. Hall & ¢ Nashua. I ind they will send 
ou a full size bottle. carriage paid, 
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—the 

improvement 

began which culmi- 

nated in the invention 

of the gas stove and the 

- perfecting of the Detroit Jewel 

~~ Gas Range. The great conveni- 

ence, cleanliness, comfort and abso- 

/ lute economy that are realized to house- 
wives of the present by the 


. Detroit Jewel 
Gas Range 


were never even dreamed of by 
the housewives of the past. 

Our illustrated Pamphlet **Cooking 
by Gas’? containing a chapter of choice STOVE PLANT WORD) 
recipes, tells all about the Detroit Jewe! 
Gas Range. Mailed free. Please men- All genuine 


‘ tion Outlook. 
DETROIT STOVE WorKsS, = | 2ETROIT JEWELS 


Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. bear this widely- 


Sold by Gas Companies in most cities, and in Philadelphia and New York C ity by John Wanamaker. 


Lodge Furniture All the skill, knowledge and re- 


sources of our great factories are 


: this year concentrated into mak- 
RETTING & SWEET : ing one matchless model—the 


MAKERS 
Waverley : 
Bicycle O: 
It is well worth your while to 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
study the Waverley Catalogue. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
FURNISHED 

INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 

Indianapolis, 


ARCHITECTS’ DE 
SIGNS EXECUTED 


WRITE FOR 
CATALUGUES 


S gay THE ORIGINAL 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 


THIs BEATS STEAM, OR Horse Powrr 
VE OFFER THE 


WEBSTER 24% ACTUAL HORSE POWER 


GAS ENGINE 


for 6150. less 10% discount for cash. Built on 
intercha nqeabie plan. Built of best materia! 
Made in lots of 100, therefore we can make the 
rice. Boxed for shi ment, weight 800 pounds 
Made for Gas or Gasoline. 
= ME co. 
1071 West CHICAGO) 
Eastern Branch: 38a Dey St., New y ork City. 


on AND BEST 
a All Needs Anticipated 


TRIAL OUTFITS FREE 


Send for catalog 


Dept. H, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


K “ia; a file of The Outlook. It is valuable for reference. A handsome soar: 
in jade-green cloth, with gilt side stamp, will be sent postpaid on ipt of 
Ks CENTS, by The Gisticok Company, 287 Fourth Avenue, New ork. 
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For Town and Country| 


We have in stock the largest and choicest collection 
of High-Grade Goods ever offered in the United States tHe ORIGINAL nv BEST 
for furnishing country houses. It includes a full line of There are other preparations of 


Pork and Beans with Tomato 


Eddy Refrigerators Sauce—all of them imitations of 


Our standard for the past quarter century ; \ ( = 
Crockery, QX 


China and Glass, 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Boston Baked 


Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar, and Stable 
Furniture, Silver-Plated Ware, Prepared with Tomato Sauer 
Willow Ware, Water Coolers, Lik 

wike all imitations they are im 
Ice-Cream Freezers, ferior to the “real article.” Van 
Hammocks Camp's are purest, best ana mroeost 


‘convenient, ‘ce, Sen 
Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station ceyweniont. Buuklet i 


i¢ in stamps for sample can. 
within 100 miles of New York. —— 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO,, 


328 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Vun Cump's Concentrated Tomato Soup 
can makes a quart of delicious soup. 
Cheaper than you can make yourself, 
© Other prepared brands cost 3¢ a quart 
can and are not half so good. 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention 


“Sterling” and 
“Strength” are 
Synonymous 
—Sterling beauty is evident; 
Sterling swiftness is quickly 
proven. 


Sterling 
Bicycles 


are the highest of high grade. ‘The prices are marvelous 
with the quality so good. 


Sterling prices for '98: Road Models, $60. and $75. Racers, $85. 
Chainless, $125. Tandems, $125. Catalogue mailed free, 


High-grade wheels within everybody’s reach. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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“There 1s no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak.” 


Picture 


WITH A 


,BULLS-EYVYE CASE ATTACHED TO BICYCLE. 


BULLS-EYE KODAK 


means photography minus the dark room, minus troublesome 
plate holders, minus heavy and fragile glass plates. 


The Bulls-Eye Kodak uses light-proof film cartridges and 


can be 
Loaded in Daylight. 


It is the embodiment of photographic simplicity and perfec- 
tion. A child can operate it, yet its capabilities are such 
as to commend it to the most expert amateurs. 


The new Bulls-Eye Special Kodaks have the finest rapid 
rectilinear lenses, triple action shutters and iris diaphragm stops. 


No. 2 Bulls-Eyes for 34% x3¥% pictures, - - $8.00 and $15.00 
No. 4 Bulls-Eyes for 4 x 5 pictures, - - $12.00 and $20.00 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogue free at agencies 


or by mail, Rochester, N. Y. 
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We are known as the 
largest makers of bicycle 
saddles in the world. 

The Cavalry Saddle is 
the finest product of our 
factory. 

Price $4.00, Both Styles 
Handsome Art Catalogue Free 


Woman's 
Mans 


pleasuhes: 
= wheeling 


None Oy dangens) 


Not everyone can ride a Bicycle, but every- 
one can ridea Urea. Affords all the pleasure 
and exercise of Bicycling without the nervous 
strain and danger. 

You cannot falland you stop when you want to. 

No instruction necessary. ‘98 model weighs 
only 32 Ibs. 

Send for free illustrated catalogue. 


TINKHAM CYCLE CO. 
306, 308, 310 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK 


DOOOOOO OO OOOO OOOO SOO? 


STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


T 
S 


REVELATIONS 
OF BEAUTY « 
AND WORTH 


Adults’ Wheels, $75 and $50 


THE GARFORD M'FG CO_ ELYRIA, OHIO. 


Juveniles, $30, $25, and $20 


A Due CONSIDERATION 


of the wants of the 
public is the secret of 
CRESCENT success 
and popularity. 


PRICE AND QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


Care of the i heel,” free 


Catalogue, with “ 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


Chicago New York 
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BLINDNESS PREV N TE D. 


é The Absorption Treatment a Success 


in treating all forms of diseased eyes without Knife or Risk. 


Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in ’97. 
Representative people from all parts of United States 
and Canada endorse this institution... 


“‘Do Not Wait to he Blind. ee 


Thousands Ilave Everything to Gain and Nothing to Lose. 


Two of the Seven Large Buildings connect! with the Bemis Sanitar.um. 
Pamphiet No. 1 Free, describing home treatment and institution, the largest and most successful in America. 


% THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, - Clens Falls, New York. 


CECE CECE CEEESECE 
“INTERIOR” For POLISHING AND 
KEEPING HARDWOOD 
FLOORS INGOOD ORDER. 
READY FOR USE. 


The case doesn’t exist where. 
we cannot furnish the necessary 
Rolling, Carrying, or 
Commode Chair for 
‘ri Ss ralids and Book of Directions, 
Cripples or Invalids. 
Luxurious Reclining | INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., 
Chairs and Couches. 
Send 2-cent 
stamp for 
dy Catalogue B. 


GEO. F. SARGENT 


Write for free Sample 


“ig 
te 


lengthens the life of leather— 
acts as a preservative as well as 
a polish. Keeps a new shoe from 
looking old—makes an old shoe 
look new. The result of many years’ 
study of leather peculiarities. Prepared 


for russet, patent and all fancy leathers. 


For women’s shoes and men’s. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Made by the makers of V/CI- KI1D—famous for its dura- 


bility and softness wherever shoes are worn. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


O matter where you are thinking of going, if 
il be a tong or a short journey, away for a © 
week or a year, let the Recreation Department tig hth 
. of The Outlook serve you. 
Ata great expense we keep in stock and can usually S 
send by return mail the printed information issued by ti mmer 
and regarding any resort, hotel, or boarding-house, time- 


tables of all ratlroads (although if you are planning a Sea son 


summer trip the present time changes on nearly all roads 
in June), and sailings of steamers in any part of the world. 


We can tell you of the hotels and boarding-houses at any place, or we can suggest to you 
pleasant places if you will indicate the section or the kind of a place you desire to find and 


the price vou are willing to pay. 


287 fourth Ave. - 


live can suggest water trips, by river 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT or sea, or inland or foreign tours, occupy 


ing any number of days. 


THE OUTLOOK It will vive us much pleasure to have 


you avail yourself of this service placed 
FREELY a/ your disposal, and write us 


- New York 


fully what you desire. 


The Recreation Department is for the free use of Outlook readers, and the more it is 
used the better we shall like it. 


is 
- 


on one of the Fast Express Steamers of the 

s.s. “NEW ENGLAND” (New), S.S. “CANADA” 

11,600 Tons. Twin-Serew. 4.000 Tons. ‘Twin-Screw 

Sailing from Fitchburg R.R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Thursday for Queenstown and Liverpool. 
ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE Montreal and Quebec to Liverpool, via 
Londonderry. “shortest Sea assage.”’ 
Dominton (new, twin-screw), ~ LABRADOR,” “ VANCOUVER,” ScoTSMAN ™ (twin-screw), “ YORKSHIRE,” are 
nanaded to sail every Saturday at@a.m. Forrates, plans, and information regarding these services apply to or address 


If so, sail from BOSTON 
Crossing the Atlantic under 7 days 


es | FUROPE Are You Going ? ])OMINION LINE 


CH? NB. All our steamers Ay the British Flag. RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 103 State Street, Boston 


“Providence Line” 

The favorite Sound Line for Provi- 
dence direct, connecting there with ex- 
press trains for Boston, Worcester, and 
all points north and east, will resume 
passenger service, for the season, on 
Monday, May ¥ ; steamers P lymouth and 
Khode Island will leave New Pier 3, 
North River, New York, at 5:30 P.M. 
daily, except Sunday. 


When You Want to Advertise 


or obtain information about advertising write 


HICKS’ 


132 NASSAU ST., N. Established 
since 186%. Customers are always satisfied 
with the service rendered by this agency 


EUROPE 
EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate: center for Coaching Trips and Excur- 
sions of all kinds; fine hospital 

Large, airy, sunny 
HOTEL Tl ROL rooms, well fur- 
, nished; superior 

(Open ail the year) cuisine: modern 

conveniences. Best references. Illustrated 


hlets on applicatio 


Europe Europe 


yo... RAILWAY of ENG- 
The Most Interesting and 

Picturesque Route. Express Trains Liver- 

POOL (CENTRAL) to LONDON (Sr. PANCRAS) 

and principal towns in the SoutH and Wes1 

CHANGE) to DINBURGH, (GLASGOW, and ALI 

PARTS OF SCOTLAND, Luxurious DINING- 13 Montague Place, 

Cars, SLEEPING SALOONS, LAVATORY CAR- Russell Square, w.c. 


RIAGES, etc., ete Tr KETS to all 


parts. BAGGAGE CHECKED from New York to 
any part of London. Illustrated (;uides,Time- 
tables, and _all information may _ be obtained 
the C ompany'’s Agents, Thos. 


ay, Derby H Americans visiting London will find this 
urner,General Manager. Derby, March, 19 pension most centrally situated. It is re- 


plete with every convenience and comfort, 
has handsome Reception and Bed Rooms, is 


Royal Clarence Hotel particularly quiet and scrupulously clean. 


An excellent table is provided. 
EXETER, ENGLAND 
FACING GRAND OLD CATHEDRAL 


Grand Hotel “YE WELLS” "iat 


PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND Llandrindod Wells, South Wales 


FINEST POSTTION IN EUROPE Situated on the Common, at entrance to 

P ark, facing Golf Links, and midway tween 

the “Rock House” and “ Pump ouse 
E B h Pump 700 ft above -level 
breezy, bracin Croquet and tennis lawns; 

ngland, ournemout fishing: lake : boating billiard and reading 

STIRLING HOUSE Manor | rooms: electric light throughout Terms 
Road from 6/6 to 10/6 per da ns SEF for tariff. 

First-class, comfortable Pension. Close to Syopretress, Mrs, BRY SMITH Lat- 
sea: large garden; tennis; one hour from Mont lier.” “Wells Hotel. 

Southampton. Near many places of interest. L - 


| LONDON 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


CW 


‘ 


SPRING 


for Invalids, we believe it has no competitor. 


WALTER’S 


minal, Philadelphia 


Grates, M.-O. Post-Office. Long-Distance Telephone, Livery, Dairy, Library. 
Thirty- five years’ experience with Sanatory Methods— Baths, Massage, Swedish Movements, Electricity, Oxygen, Vacuum, 


etc. Full information by addressing 


ROBE RT WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park, 


PARK SAN ITARIUM 


WALTER’S PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Building of granite rock. Erected by its present owners and 
managers to answer their needs as physicians, it represents the _— 
est order of sanatory living and method. Location unequale 
i; in Southeastern ger age = only two hours from Reading Ter- 

Alr, ar 
Water from granite-rock springs; Scemery equal to anything i in Europe or Aeuwica.’ J sa 


OR SUMMER RESORT 


Electric Light and Bells, Hydraulic Elevator, heated by Steam and Open 


oure, bracing; Magnificent 


Pa. 


Europe 


are offered to Amen 
Home Comforts ‘in LONDON 
at the Boarding Establishment of 


MISS ADA PITMAN 


1 York Place, Portman Square, West 

Conveniently and centrally situated. Un- 
exceptionable table. Highest American ref- 
erences. Moderate prices. Miss Pitman refers 
for testimonials to Dr. J. P. Sutherland, 295 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. For special 
dates and terms address Miss Pitman,as above. 


elrose.—The Abbey Hotel, Abbey 
Gate, ov ertoohing te far- famed Ruins, 

and George and Abbotsford Hotel, 
High Street. Zhe only first-class hotels in 
Melrose. Visitors will find every Comfort, 
combined with Moderate Charges, and are 
cautioned —* misleading advertisements 
of third or fourth rate houses. Hotel ‘buses 
atterd all trains. G. HamuitTon, Proprietor. 


Baden-Baden Germany 
Victoria Hote First-class : most excellent 


, American house : beautiful 
situation; moderate charges; 


electric light. 


FRANKFURTER HOF 
FRANKFORT -ON-MAIN 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL 


THE POCAHONTAS 


at hand. 


Whale’s Back Light 


GERRISH ISLAND 


Kittery Point, Me. 


H. A. COBB, Manager 


Superbly located upon ocean, at entrance 
of Portsmouth Harbor. 
Every 
situated shore land for sale. 


Beautiful woods close 
summer pastime. Finely 
Cottages to rent. 


Europe 


SCH WEIZERHOF 
(SWISS HOTEL) 


ZURICH, Switzerland 


Moderate Terms 


Hotel Pension Suisse 
Chatelard 


Fins Hauts (Valais), near Chamounix 
A Mountain Resort and center for delight- 
ful excursions. Post and telegraph at the 
UGENE Proprietor. 


HANOVER,GERMANY 


Americans wishing to study German can 
find a pleasant and comfortable home with 
the Frauleins Dreyer. Ifflandstrasse, 25 All 
(serman and American referenccs. 


Hotel Berlin 


Moscow, Russia 


First class; finest situation: highly recom. 
mended to English and American travelers. 
Grill-room ; summer and winter gardens 
English- speaking guides at the etek 

CLAUSEN BROTHERS, 
Proprietors (Swiss). 


SWITZERLAND (VALAIS) 


Sion, Evolena, Arolla 


Grand HAtel de Sion, d’ etdu Mont 
Collon Arolla. ANZEVIN. Proprietor. 


Hotel. New, first-class Hotel, on the 
Boulevard Pilatus. Most central and quiet 
position. Fine view. Electric light and warm- 
water heating in every room. Open all the year. 
ift. American house. Alb. Riedweg, Propr. 


MILAN (Italy) 
GRAND HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


First-class ; electric ign : elevators ; railway 
ofice. T. CLERICI, NEW Proprietor. 


INTELLIGENT TRAVEL 


EUROPE 


De Potter's special Teachers’ and Students’ 
Tour of 72 days, embracing England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Tyrol, Italy, Switzer- 
land. and France. Cost, #415, including all 
necessary expenses, also lectures on history, 
art. etc. Lllustrated programmes FREF. 
A. DE POTTER, 1,466 Broadway, New York. 


Thos. Bennett & Sons 


TOURIST OFFICE 
CHRISTIANIA # NORWAY 


Full information supplied relating to 
traveling in Norway ndependent tours 
ened. Estimates of expenses furnished. 
Being on the spot, Bennetts are mn position 
tosecure the best berths tothe North Cape. 


Europe 


(GOING. On a Bicycle Trip? 
Send for small book, “* Bicycling Notes 

for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents in 

stamps. The fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 
ail every Wednesday 
BOSTON TO LIV ERPOOL 
Ist cabin, $50 and up. Promenade deck 
rooms. Berths should be reserved early, 
both from thts side and from England. 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., 
115 State St., 


Boston. 


NORWAY, 

DENMARK.—Special party, 
23; includes coaching along 
Devonshire coast, England: Isle of Wight to 
Landsend: Ireland.,Scotiand: with supple- 
mentary Tour to orway and Denmark 
Moderate cost. to. HONEY MAN'S 


PRIVATE TO 
Central 


NORWAY 


sonally conducted by Prof. Camil 
Thurwaneger, 31 Bidg.. Boston. 


For particulars and itinerary Cruise to 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Hamburg-American Line, NewYork 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Canada 


TRATTON HOUSE, Port Carling, 

Muskoka Lakes, Canada.—Comfort- 

able and homelike. Excellent fishing, boat- 
ing, and bathing. FRAzeEr, Propr. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. 

Hlustrated book, describ- 
The Antlers ing, Springs, 
sent on request by E. F. Barnett, Proprietor. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


to destination at all 


Brookiys 
West Shore R.R., D., 


Foot West 42d St., Foot Barclay St., 


An inex 
established ; Telephone 2790 38th St. 
Information an 


Of course you are 
Going to the Country! 


Therefore your attention is directed to the prompt service offered by 


THE WESTCOTT EXPRESS COMPANY 


This Company will call for and check bag hed by direct from Hotels, Residences, or Business Offices in New York or 
h the New York Central & Hudson River R. R., New York and Harlem 

, the Maine Steamship Line, and their connections. 
emaely send or telephone to the co 5 nearest office. 
WESTCOTT OFFICES WITH TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS: 
Foot Christopher St., Grand Central Depot, i2d St., 61 West 125th St., 


lil Fourth Ave., 


338 and 726 Fulton St., and 20 and 22 Dean St., Brooklyn, and 106 Broadw ay, Brooklyn (E. 

nsive and efficient Cab and Carriage service to and from Grand Central Depot 
Cabs and carriages to and from other points in the city at 

inquiries promptly attended to at any of the Company’s offices, or at the 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 14 Park Place, New York 1206 Cortlande 


Broadway, 


To check baggage 


314 Canal St., 14 Park Place, 


New York 
1).). 
N. Y. City, has been 
ow rates. 
phone 


The “Island Paradise 
attract and fascinate than any spot you may select. 


Oceanic Steamship Company 


The only steamship line to 


Hawaii, Samoa, New Zealand and Australia, 
and Islands of the South Sea 


Send TEN CENTS in stamps for Hawaii, an illustrated pamphlet: 
TWENTY CENTS for Talofa, Samoa, illustrated with colored plates. 


J.D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO. 


114 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 


HONOLULU 


”" of the Pacific has more to 


RUNS BETween 


“CHICAGO MILWAUKEE= STPAUL 


RAILWAW 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


For the Summer months can be had 


AT MODERATE COST 


n the Mountains of Orange. Sullivan, Ulster, 
and Delaware Counties, N , on the main 
line and branches of the New y ork, Ontario, 
and Western Ry.,a region of great beauty and 
absolute healthfulness. 2.000 feet above the 
sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk. Send 
6 cents for postage to the undersigned, or call 
and get free at offices es low, the handsome 
Illustrated MMER HOMES 

of 160 pages. It “th Unt of Hotels, Farms, 
and Boarding Houses, with their location. 
rates, attractions. etc. 

IN NEW YORK: 113, 165, 171, 371, “44, 
1323 Broadway, 287 4th Av., 3 Park Place, 737 
6th Av., 251 Columbus Av., 153 E. 125th St.. 
23 W. 125th St., Offices Franklin and 
W. 42d St. Ferri 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St., 30 Fulton 
Oboe 98 Broadway, 801 Manhattan Av., Eagle 

On Saturday, May 28th, excursion tickets 
x reduced rates will | be sold at 371 Broadway, 

N.Y.,and Ferry offices, giving an opportunity 
of personally scipcting a Summer home, and 
also enjoying a day’s fishing in this delightful 


region. ickets good returning Tuesday, 3lst. 
‘assenger rates now only 2 cents per mile. 
I. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger 


Agent, 5% Beaver St., N. Y. 


The ideal summer 


wight days and coo 
New Place nights. of health 
This and rest, of surpass- 
ing onary. and 
romantic legend 
Vacation the land of honest 
hospitality and de- 
lightfully low rates 
for board. The 
NO \ A trated descriptive 
0k, Beautiful 
Nova Scotia,” sent 
on receipt of lucents 
to cover postage. 
For free folder andallinformation address 
H. F. HAMMOND, Agent 


oe in sail from Bos- 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


on to Yarmouth 
is delightful. 
43 Lewis Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 


A handsome illus- 


Canada 


~ L, Sussex, New Bruns- 
Beautifully situated home, 


Airy rooms. FE xcellent 
table. Scenery, air, water unsurpassed 
roads, trout stre ams, Near St. John, N. B. 


District of Columbia 


“The Hamilton” 


Corner Fourteenth and K Streets, 
WASHINGTON, 

A first-class family and transient hotel, mod- 
ern in its appointments. Beautifully located 
opposite Franklin Park. Rates, $2.0 and $3 
per day ; special rates by the w eek and mont 
American plan. BALL & POLLARD Props. 


Connecticut 


Ridgefield, Conn. 


THROUGH CARS, 1°{ HOURS FROM Y. 


Eim Shade Cottages 


IL! USTRATED BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 
J. W. ROCKWELL 


Nag 
Native Using Surf-Board 
CES 
de 
772 
MILWAUKEE 
PO HICAGO 


bt yg " 
if 


towards the most delightful / 
outing you will ever take 
in all your life « 


is to write to Mr. I. 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
waiting to send you. 


‘**Never,” wrote President McKinley, 
‘*did | have a more enjoyable vacation 
than the trip I took from Cleveland to Ni 
Duluth on the North West.” 


Thousands have said likewise —many even 
more emphatically — ‘‘a positively glorious 


experience !”’ 


M. BORTLE, General 
Passenger Agent of the Northern Steamship 
for the information he is 4 


IV ATTEN 


FOR ILLUSTRATED PRINTED MATTER 


TWEEN 
NEW 


RAILROAD 


Ne? THE HANOSOMEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


PASS. 


ENCLOSE 4 CENTS IN STAMPS: CHAS. LEE DELPHIA, 
Connecticut Maine Massachusetts 


CHELSEA INN and COTTAGES 


HAMPTON HILL, CONN, 

A delightful country resort on one of the 
highest and most picturesque hill-tops in the 
State. Home comforts at reasonable price. 
For circular address F. E. Wut tTaker, Mer. 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Ct.— cts; 
home comforts. H.M. Hircncock, MD. 


Maine 


—s FARM HOUSE, near Casco 
ood air and water; eges, milk, 
terms reasonable. Address 


and et 
R DU URAN, Cumberland, Maine. 


The Champernowne 
KITTERY POINT, MAINE 
Greatly enlarged and improved the past 
season. Opens in June. For particulars 
dress Horace MITcHeLt, Prop. 


The High Rock Q*unguit, 


‘peated. Good beach, boatin bathing, 

and fishing. High rocky shore and pine for- 

est. Also modern furnished cottage to rent. 
J. H. LITTLEFIELD, Proprietor. 


RAYMOND SPRING HOUSE 


Near Poland Spring, Me.— Photos cir- 
culars, and full in ormation at 3 Park Place, 
N. You will find circular like sy 5 kind 
salutation of friends. You will find your visit 
here profitable, prudent, and pleasant. You 
will a appreciate The Outlook more than ever 
for in orming you where to find just what you 
are looking for (a good thing and good time), 
for See circular. Address 
C.ES L, No. Raymond, Me. 


OARD TWO OR FOUR 
PERSONS. New bath-room, sea view, 
near public #5.00-$6.00 per week, ac- 
cording to rooms and length of engagement. 
Address Box 45, Eastport, Me. 


r ORE OWNING BOGUS CABI- 
ETS are hereby notified that the 
Anidioeis Bath Supplies are only turnished 
those owning r tered outfits. All looking 
for outing. with positive organic repairs, 
should visit the beautiful Quinnebasset 
Inn, Norridgewock, Me., or write for terms 
and estimate of time and cost of restoration. 
Send two stamps for illustrated book. 
Dr. CONANT’S SANITARIUM, Skowhegan, Me. 


Massachusetts 


Peace Haven Cottage is the Summer 
Home Attleboro Sanitarium 


Its location on a prominent bluff, with the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean at its very doors, 
offers advantages for 
RECRE ION, and STORA- 
TION to under care Situ- 
ated in the town of Mar hfield, Mass., easy of 
access to Plymouth. OT SEA and other 
baths a specialty. Send for circular to 
L. V. Gustin-Mackie, M.D 
ATTLE BORO. MASS. 


ILL VIEW, Conway, Mass.-—A 
pleasant country home, among the foot- 
hills of the Green Mountains. west of Conn. 


River; pure air and water. Mrs. E.C. Perry. 


SANTUIT HOTEL 


COTUIT, CAPE COD, MASS. 
"Excellent boating, bathing and fishing. 
Open June sth. JAMES WEBB, Prop. 


The Taghkannuc and Cottages 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 
Opens May Ist. The most charming spot i» 
Berkshire. U wy in its location, beaut) 
and attractions. All ern conve nienc: 

ress W. P. SMALI 


South Shore (SNOW INN 
Cape Cod 


Opens June 1. Send for booklet. 
E.R. SNOW & CO., Proprietors. 


SIASCONSET NANTU CKET. 


o let, furnished 
cottages of and rooms. Ad 
dress D. A. WALKER, Aurora, N. Y. 


New Jersey 


GALEN HALL 


A Sanatorium, with superior hotel table’am 
service. A retreat for the overtaxed and ove: 
worked. The tonic air of ocean for invalid» 
and convalescents oe nurses, mas 
sage, electricity, etc postal ore bring 
booklet. OUNG 


The Shelburne 


CITY, Ne J. 


PEN THROUGHOUT THE Y 
DIRECTL Y ON THE OCE AN. FRON 
EVERY AND CONVENIENCE 
BooKLET MAILE 
J. D. SOUTHWICK. Mer. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


the civilized globe, $5.00. 


of sixteen and sixty-five years. 


New 


ontreal, Toronto 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTRATION 


SECURES IMMEDIATE [IDENTIFICATION AND CARE 


or at the mercy of intricate laws with which you are unacquainted, unjust prosecution, or mistaken identity, and, best of all, 


Restore You to Your Home and Friends 


The system also provides for the return of your lost keys or pocketbook. 

The Annual Registration fee for United States and Canada is $3.00; and for International Registration, covering 
This fee includes all the benefits enumerated above, and a special $1,500 international 
accident policy, with $15.00 weekly indemnity, good for one year, and covering either sex equally, between the ages 


Circulars on application. Address, 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTRY CO., Dept. «B,” 181 Broadway, New York 


Chicago. San Francisco, 


HARRISON G. ELLIOTT 


Secretary 


RELIABLE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED EVERYWHERE 


VER 100,000 men and women are now 
registered 1n this country for identification 
and care in sickness, accident, or death. 


‘International’ Registry 


as perfected by this company will furnish you 
with positive identification in case of injury 
loss of consciousness, sickness, or death while 
absent from home ; prompt medical or legal 
attendance, with care and attention, immedi- 
ate notification of your whereabouts and 
condition to friends or relatives by cable, 
telegraph, or special representative 
sources of this corporation are at your com- 
mand, and its representatives will care for you 
in any emergency, 
reference or financial assistance in distress, 
thus avoiding any possibility of leaving you 
unknown, perhaps moneyless and suffering, 
among strangers in a foreign city or country, 


The 


System 


The re- 


furnish you with credit 


London, Paris, Berlin’ 
St. Petersburg, Rome 


New Jersey 


HOTEL DENNIS 


of Atiantic Je 

The a Ocean Front Hotel. Modern 
oa complete in every detail. Very homelike 
and cheerful. Strictly first-class. Open_all 
the year. Musicales now in pro press. Five 
o'clock tea served. Book malle apptica- 
tion H. Be SR 


Michigan 


\ ANITOU 


Is. RESORT, North 
Manitou Is., Lake Michigan.- 

Deliehtful summer home for families. A few 
furnished cottages for rent. Send for circular. 


New Hampshire 


HILLSIDE FARM 
Apply to 


East Andover, N. H. F. H. FLANDERS 


Intervaley BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June 1. Fine views of the mountains. A 
pretty booklet is sent free. J.A. Barnes’ Sons. 


New York City 
COLLEGE HALL 


in the neighborhood of Columbia U - on 
will be open from June to September as a 
summer hotel. Thirty minutes from City Hall, 
yet cool and quiet. Room and board, $7 to 
\'a week. A few suites of rooms for smal! 
amilies at moderate prices. Address or call 
at COLLEGE HAL er St., cor. Amster- 
dam Ave., New York, 


Boston. 


| 
| 


guide- books entitled” 
dward.” mailed free, write to J. F 


For all information as to sailings, rates. etc.. ard oF 
The Land Evangeline and Gateways Thither ” 
. Masters, New England Supt., 228 W 


The “LAND OF EVANGELINE” in 
NOVA SCOTIA 


The Delightful Vacation Land 
of America 


Reached by the Dominion Atlantic Railway Line from 
Palatial twin-screw, nineteen-knot steamers. 


UNDER 14 HOURS FROM BOSTON 


story Prince 


New York City 


DR. SHEPARD’S 
SANITARIUM 


Sl and 83 C Heights 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
An attractive. quiet home for those in need 
of Rest and Recuperation. 

The most popular Baths, Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Roman, and Electric with Massage, 
Hygienic Diet, and skilled Medical Service. 

Dae Pamphlet on Rheumatism address 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D., Proprietor. 


New York 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
Treatment and special advantages for 
February and March. Address 


1. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 


Box 19. 


New York 


A Beautiful Summer Home 
With board. Pure spring water, mountain air, 
ma nificent view. Address Mrs. 

>. Lyon, Park Terrace. Binghamton, N.Y. 


A IRY. comfortably furnished rooms; sani- 
tary plumbing. Table. attendance. and 
s reasonable. 


first-class. 


Term 
erences. Mrs. MEAD, 146 E. Mth St. N.Y. 


lue Mountain House.—2.00) feet 

above the sea. Mountain and Lake scen- 

ery unexcelled. Send for booklet. Ty Une M. 
Merwin, Propr.. Blue Mountain Lake, N 


Adirondacks 


The Ampersand 


ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE 
Open from June till October 
Special terms for June 


THE MOST. Oe Woobs L MONTH 


best Golf Links in New York 
» M. FATON, 1% Sth Ave., New York 
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